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CHAPTER XX. 

> > • 



ON FEMALE ACCOMPLISHMENTS, . 
MASTERS, AND GOVERNESSES,: . . • 



s 



OME years ago an opera dancer at *|L}-cmV, 
whofe chafms were upon the \\^aiie, applied 
to an Englifli gentleman for a recommenda- 
tion to fome of his friends in England, as a 
govemefs for young ladies. " £)o you doubt,*^ 
faid the lady, (pbferving that the gentleman 
was fomewhat confounded by the eafy afTurance 
of her requeft,) " do you doubt my capability ? 
" .Do I not fpeak good Parifian French ? tiave I 
*' any provincial alccent ? I will undertake to 
^ teach the language grammatically. And for, 
" mufic and dancing, without vanity, may I not 
Vol. III. B 
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'^ pretend to teach them to any young perfonP" 
The lady's excellence in all thefe particulars* 
was unqueftioitable. She was beyond difpute 
a highly accompliflied woman. PreflTed by 
hef forcible interrogatories, the gentleman wa& 
compelled to hint, that an Englifli mother of a 
iamily might be inconveniently inquifitive about 
the private hiftory of a perfon who was to edu- 
cate her daughters. " Oh/' faid the lady^ 
.•* I can change my name y and at my age no* 
^**M6&y *yA\\ niqke farther inquiries." 

• .Befete we tkri determine how far this lady's 
preteiilloHS were ill founded, and before we caa 
exa£)1y.. decide what qualifications arc mofl de^ 
firable in a govemefs, we muft form fome cfti- 
mate of the pofitive and relative value of what 
are called accomplifhments. 

We are not gpiog to attack any of them with 
cynical afperity, or with the ambition to efta- 
blifli any new dogmatical tenets in the place of 
old received opinions. It can, however, da 
no harm to difcufi> this important fubjeft with 
proper reverence and humility. Without alarm- 
ing thofe mothers, who declare themielves^ 
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abov^ all things anxious for the rapid progrefs 
of their daughters in every fafhionable accom- 
^lifhment, it may be innocently aflced, what 
price fuch mothers are willing to pay for thefe 
advantages. Any price within the limits of our 
fortune ! they would probably exclairil. 
'' There are other ftandards by which we can 
meafure the value of objects, as wxll as by mo- 
ney. " Fond mother, would you, if it were 
*' in your power, accept of an opera-dancer for 
" your daughter's govemefs, upon condition 
" that you (hould live to fee that daughter dance 
'' the beft ml luet ^t a birth-night ball ?*' 

'* Not for the w^orld," replies the mother. 
'* Do you think I would hazard my daughter's 
** innocence and reputation, for the fake of fee- 
*' ing her dance -a good minuet? Shocking! 
*' Abfurd ! What can you mean by fuch an. 
** outrageous queftion ?" 

«*To fix yow attention. Where the mind 
^' has not precifely albertained its wifhes, it is 
** fometimes ufeful to confider extremes ; by 
^' determining what price you will not pay, we 
^' Ihall at length afcertain the value which you- 
P2 



4 PRACTICAL EDUCATIOl^. 

" fet upon the objeft. Reputation and inno- 
" cence, you fay, you will not, upon any ac- 
*^ count, hazard. But would you confent that 
*' your daughter Ihould^ by univerfal accl^ma- 
" tion, be proclaimed the mod accompliflied 
** woniSn in Europe, upon the fimple condition, 
*^ that fhe fhould pafs her days in a nunnery ?" 

" I (hould have no right to make fuch a con- 
** dition ; domeftic happiriefs I ought certkinly 
** to prefer to public admiration, for my daugh- 
" ter. Her accomplilhments would be of little 
. " ufe to her, if fhe were to be fhut up from 
" the World : who is to be the judge of them in 
*' a nunnery ?'* 

^' I will fay rio more about the nunnery. But 
" would not you, as a good mother, confent 
" to have your daughter turned into an auto* 
" maton for eight hours in every day for fifteen 
** years, for the promife of hearing her, at the 
" end of that time, pronounced the firft private 
■ " performer at the moft* faftiionable, and nu)ft 
" crowded concert in London ?'* 

" Eight hours a day for fifteen years are too 
• '^ much. No one need praftife fo much to b^ 
' " come the firft performer in England ?" 
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" That is another queftion. You have not 

" told me whether you wofild facrifice fo much 

^ " pf your daughter's exiftence for fuch an ob- 

'* jefit, fuppofing that you could obtain it at no 

" otl^er price." 

" For ojie c'oncert/' fays the hefitating mo- 
ther ; " I think it would be too high a price, 
" Yet I would give any thing to have my 
*^ daughter play better than any one in England. 
*^ What a diftinftion ! She would be immedi- 
*^ ately taken notice of in all companies ! She 
"might get into the firfl: circles in London! 
" She would w^apt neither beauty nor fortune 
" to recon^mend her ! She would be a match ^ 
** for any man, who has any tafte for mufic ! 
*'M.nd mufic is univerfally admired, even by 
*^ thofe who have the misfortune to have no 
** tafte for it. Befides, it is fuch an elegant 
*^ accomplilhment in itfelf i Such a conftant 
*^ fource of innocent amufement ! Putting every 
*< thing elfe out of the queftion, I lliouid wifli my 
*^ daughter to have every poffible accomplifli- 
*^ ment ; becaufe accomplifliments are fuch 
^\ charming refources for young women, they . 

B 3 : J 
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*' keep them out of hann's way, tliey make m 
*' vaft deal of their idle time pafi fo plcafaDtly 
" to themfv'lvcs and others ! This is my cU(/ 
** reafon for liking them/' 

Here arc fo many rcafons brought together 
at once, along with the chief reafon, that they 
are altogether unanfwcrable ; wc mufi feparate, 
clafo, and confider them one at a time. Ac- 
complilhments, it feems, are valuable, as being 
the cbje£ls of univerfa! admiration. Some ac- 
complifhmcnts have another fpccies of value, as 
they are tickets of admiflion to fafliionable com- 
pany. Accompliflimcnts have another, and a 
higher fpecies ot value, as they are fuppofed to 
incrcafc a young lady's chance of a prize in the 
matrimonial lottery. Accompliflimentshavealfo 
a value as rcfources againli ennui, as they afford 
continual amufcment and innocent occupation. 
This is oftenfibly their chief praife ; it deferves to 
be confidered with refpe6>. Falfe and odious muft 
be that philofophy which would deflroy any one 
of the umocent plcafures of our exiflence. Xo 
reward was thouL^ht too high for the invention 
of a new pjeafure ; no puniiiiment would be 
diought too fcvcre for thofc who would deftroy 
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mn old one.. Women are peculiarly reftrained 
in their fituation, and in their employments^ 
hy the cuftoms of fociety: to diminifli the num- 
•berof thefe employments, therefore, would be 
cruel ; they fliould rather be encouraged, by 
all means, to cultivate thofe taftes wliich can 
attach them to their home^ and which can pre- 
ferve them from, the miferies of diflSpation. 
Every fedentary occupation muft be valuable to 
thofe who are to lead fedentary lives ; and every 
art, however trifling in itfelf, which tends to 
enliven and embellifli domeftic life, mull be ad- 
vantageous, not only to the female fex, but ta 
fociety in general. As far as accomplifliments 
can contribute to all or any of thefe excellent: 
purpofes, they muft be juft objeftsrof attentioa 
in early education. 

A number of experiments have already 'beoa 
.tried ; |et us examine the refult. Out of the 
♦prodigious number of young women who leara 
.mufic and drawing, for inftance, how many are 
sthcre, who, after they become miftreffes of 
;ihcir own time, and after they have .the choice 
of their own amufementa, continue .to pcadife 
JB4 
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thefe accomplifliments for the pure pleafure of 
the occupation ? As foon as a young lady is 
married, does not (lie frequently difcover, that 
" (he really has not leifure to cultivate talents 
** which take up fo much time/' Does not flie 
complain of the labour of praftifing four or five 
hours a day to keep up her mufical charafter ? 
\Vhat motive has fhe for perfeverance ; (lie is, 
perhaps, already tired of playing to all her ac- 
quaintance. She may really take pleafure in 
hearing good mufic j but her own performance 
will not then plcafe her ear fo much as that of 
many others. She will prefer the more indolent 
pleafure of hearing the bell mufic that can be 
heard for money at public concerts. She will ' 
then of courfe leave off playing, but continue 
very fond of mufic. How often is the labour 
of years thus lolt for ever ! 

iThofe who have excelled in drawing do not 
appear to abandon the occupation fo fuddenlyj 
it does not demand fuch an inordinate quantity 
of time to keep up the talc^nt; the exertion of 
tiic imitative powers is agreeable j the em- 
jjloymcnt is progreflive, and therefore the mind 
is carried on to complete what has been begun. 
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Independently of all applaufe, which may be 
(^xpefted for the performance, there is a plea* 
fttt^ in. going on with the work. But fetting 
aftde jeitthftlfiafm and habit/the probability that 
any- fenfjii;ile perfon will continue to purfue a 
gjven empioyment, muft depend, in a great 
meafure, upontheirownconviftionofits utility, 
or of its being agreeable to thofe whom they 
wifli to pleafe. tThe pleafure, w^hrch a lady^$ 
friends receive from her drawings, arifes chiefly 
from the perception of their comparative excel- 
knce. Comparative excellence is all to w^hich 
gentlewomen artifts ufually pretend, all to 
whiph they expe6l to attain ; pofitive excel- 
lence is fcarcely attained by one in a hundred. 
Compared with the performances of other young 
ladies of their acquaintance, the drawings of 
IVJifs X or Y may be juftly confidered as chariti- 
U)g ! admirable ! and aftonifliing ! ' But there 
are few drawings by young ladies which can be 
Qpmparcd with thofe of a profcflcd artift. The 
w;i(hcs of obliging friends arc fatisficd with a 
f^wdrawings in handfomc frames, to be hung 
i^) for the young lady's credit; and w^hen it is 

4 
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allowed amongfl their acquaintance that fbci 
draws in a fiipcrior ftyle, the purpofe of thi» 
part of her education is fatisfiftorily anfwere4* 
We do not here fpcak of thofc few ia^iduak 
who really excel in drawing, who have learnt 
fomething more 'tlian the •common routine 
which is ufualJy leamt from a >drawing-mafter^ 
who have acqiured an agreeable talent, not 
for the mere purpofe of exhibiting themfelyes^ 
but for Am lake of the occupation it affords 
and the pleafurc it may give to their friends. 
We hayc the plcafure of knowing fome who 
cxaflly anfwer to this defcrtption, and who 
mud feel themfelves diftin£t and honourable 
exceptions to thefe ger>eral obfervations. 

From whatever caufe it arifes, we may ob- 
fervc, that after young women are fettled in 
life, their talle for drawing and mufic gradually 
declines. For this faQ we can appeal only t<> 
tlie recollection of individuals. We may hence 
form fome eftimate of the real value which 
ought to be put upon what are called accon>- 
plillmicnts, coiijickrcd as occupations. Hence 
jnay we alfo conclude^ that parents do not ioxiA 
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their judgments from the fa£ls which they fee 
every day in real life i or elfe may we not infer 
tbat they deceive themfelves as to their own 
motiVe^'^^^and that amongft the reafons which 
make tdiiem fo anxious about the accomplifli- 
ments of their daughters, there are fome fecret 
motives more powerful than thofe which are 
ufually openly acknowledged?. 
:: It is admitted 'in the cabinet council of mo- 
thers, that fome (hare of the value of accom- 
plifhments depends upon the demand for them 
in the falhionable world- *^ A young lady," 
they fay, " is nobody, ^nd nothing, without 
*^ accomplifliments ; they are as neccffary to 
" her as a fortune : they are indeed confidered 
" ais part of her fortune, and fometimes are even 
^ found to fupply the place of it. Next to 
" beauty, they are the beft tickets of admiffion 
** into fociety which {he can produce ; and 
" every body knows, that on the company (he 
" keeps depends the chance of a young wo- 
'^ man's fettling ad^^antagecHlfly•in the world." 
To ju4ge of what will pleafe and attach 
menof fuperior fenfe andcbaraSers— ^^wc are 
3 
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not quite certain that thefe are the men who 
arc to be confidered firft when we fpeak of a 
youn^ lady's fettling advantageoujly in the 

world ; but we will take this for granted 

to judge of what will pleafe and attach men of 
fuperior fenfe and charafters, we muft obferve 
their a£tual condu<^ in life, and liften to their 
fpeculative opinions. Superficial accomplifli- 
ments do not appear to be the objects of their 
preference. In enumerating the perfe£tions of 
his wife, or in retracing the progrefs of his love, 
does- a man of fenfe dwell upon his miftrefs's 
flail in drawing, or dancing, or mufic ? No. 
Thefe he tells you, are extremely agreeable 
talents, but they cpuld hav^i never attached 
him ; they are fubordinate pdrts in her cha- 
racter ', he is angry that you can rank them 
• amongft her perfeftions ; he knows that a thou- 
fand women pofTefs thefe accomplifhments, 
who have never touched his heart. He does 
not perhaps deny, that in Chloe, altogether, 
they have power to pleafe, but he does not 
think them effential to her power. 
The opinion of women, who have feen ^ 
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good deal of the world, is worth attending tb 
upon this fubjeft ; efpecially if we can obtalti 
. it when their paffions are wholly uninterefted ift 
their decifion. Whatever may be the judg- 
ment of individuals concerning the charafter 
and politics of the celebrated Madame Roland, 
her opinion as' a woman of abilities, and as a 
womau who had feen a variety of life, will ht 
, thought deferving of attention. Her book wa^ 
written at a time when flie was in daily expec- 
tation of death, when fhe could have no motive 
to conceal her real fentiments upon any fubjeft. 
She gives an account of her employments rti 
prifon ; and, amongft others, mentions muftc 
and drawing* 

" I then employed myfelf in drawing till 
" dinner time. I had fo long been out of the 
" babit of ufing a pencil, that I could not ex- 
" pe£l to be very dexterous ; but we common- 
" ly retain the power of repeating with plea- 
" fure, or at leaft of attempting with eafe, 
" whatever we have fuccefsfully praStifed in 
" our youth. Therefore the fhidy of the fine 
'' arts; confidered as a part of female education. 
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^ ihould be attended to, much lefs with a view 
^ to the acquifition of fuperior talents, than 
'• with a defirc to give women a tafte for in- 
*• duftry, the habit of application, and p 
^* greater variety of employments ^ for thefe 
** aflift us to efcapc from efDiui, the moft cruel 
^* difcafe of civilized fociety ; by thefe we arc 
** preferved from the dangers of vice, and even 
** from thofe feduftions which are far more 
•* likely to lead us aftray. 

** I would not make my daughter a performer*. 
'* I remember, that my mother was afraid that 
<* I (hould become a great mufician, or that I 
*' fliould have devoted myfelf entirely to paint- 
" ing : (he winj<;d that I ihould, above all other 
** things, love the duties of my fex ; thit I 
*« fliouUl bo a good oeconomift, a good miftrefs, 
«' as well as a good mother of a family. I wifli 
** my FAiclora to be able to accompany her 
<* voice Jigreeably on the harp. I wi(h that fhe 
«* may ])lay agreeably on the piano-forte ; that 
** (he may know enough of drawing to feel 
<« pleafure from the fight and from the exami* 

• Uac virtaofe. 
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/ 

•* nation of the fineft piftures of the great pain- 
^ ters ; that fhe may be able to draw a flower 
^ that happens to pleafe her; and that fhe may 
" unite in h^r drefs elegance and fimpHcity. 
^ I fhoitld wifli that her talents might be fuch» 
*^ that they fliould neither excite the admiratioa 
" of others, nor infpireher with vanity ; I (hould 
^ wifli that (hefhouldpleafeby the general effeft 
" of her whole character, without ever ilriking 
^' any body with aftonrfliment at firft fight j 
^' and that fhe fhould attach by her good quali- 
" ties, rather than fhine by her accompUfh- 
*' ments/' 

Women cannot forefee what may be the tafle» 
of the individuals with whom they are to pafs 
their lives. Their own tafles fhould not there- 
fore be early decided ; they fhould, if poffible, 
be fo educated that they may attain any talent 
in perfeftion which they may defire, or which 
their circumflances may render neceiTciry. If,. 
for inflance,. a woman were to marry a man who 
was fond of mufic, or who admired painting,. 
' ihe fliould bo able to cultivate thefe talents for 
his amufement and her own* If he. be a mai^ 
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of fenfe and feeling, he will be more plcafei 
with the motive than with the thing that h 
aftually done. But if it be urged, thatall wo- 
men cannot cxpe£l to marry men of fenfe and 
feeling j and if we arc told, that neverthelefe 
they muft look to "an advantageous eftablifh- 
^^ ment," we muft conclude, that men of rank, 
and fortune are meant by that comprehcnfive 
phrafe. Another fet of arguments muft be 
ufed to thofe, who fpeculate on thfir daughters 
accompliftiments in this line. They have, per- 
haps, fcen fome inftances of what they call 
fuccefs ; they have fecn fome young women of 
their acquaintance, whofeaccompliflimentshavc 
attracted men of fortune fuperior to tlieir own; 
confequently, maternal tcndernefs is awakened, 
^nd many mothers arc fanguine in their expec- 
tations of the effeft of their 4augliters educa- 
tion. But they forget that every boiiy now 
makes the fame refleftions, that parents are, 
and have been for fome years, fpeculating in 
the fame line; confequently, the market is 
likely to be overftocked^ and, of courfe, the 
value of the commodities muft fall. Every 
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}«oung lady (and eveiry young woman is now a 
young lady) has fome pretenfions to accom« 
pliihments. She draws a little > ot (be plays a 
little; or ihe fpeaks French a little. Even 
the blue-board boarding fchoofo^ ridiculed by 
Mifs Allfcrip in the Heirefsi pix>fefs to perfe6l 
young ladies in fome or all of thefe necefiary 
parts of education. Stop at any good ilin oh 
the London toads, and you will probably find 
that the landlady's daughter can (hew you fome 
of her own framed drawings, can play a tunii 
Upon her fpiiinet^ or fupport a dialogue in 
iFrench of a reasonable letigthj in the cuftomary 
queftions and anfwers. Now it is the pradice 
in high life to under-value, arid avoid as much 
»5 poffiblej every thing which defcends to theS 
inferior ckfTes of faciety. The drefs of to-day 
ts unfa(hionltble to-morro#, becaufe evety body 
Wears it. The drefs is hot preferred becaufe it 
ts pretty or ufeful, but becaufe it is the diftinc- 
tion of Well-bred people. In the fame mtoncr 
liccomplUhments have loft much of that value 
Which they acquired fit>m opinion, (ince they 
We becomes comttwn* Itity kre now fm 
Vol. ilL C 
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common, that they cannot be conridered as 
the didinguiniing charafieriftics of even a gen* 
tIcwoman*s education, llic higher claflfes in 
life, and thofcindtvklua:ls who aim atdtftinftions 
t)0W eflablfih another fpecies of monopoly, and 
fecurc to thcmfelvcs a certain fet of cxpenfive 
madera in mufia drawing, dancings &c. They 
endeavour to believe, and to make others be- 
licyc, that no one can be well educated with- 
out having fcrvcd an apprenticefliip of fo many 
Icflbni under fome of thefe privileged mafiers. 
But it is in vaiin that they intrench thexpfelyesy 
they are purfued by the intrufivc vulgar. In a 
ivealthy mercantile nation there is nothing which 
can be bought for money, that will long coxi* 
tinuc to be in envied diftin£lion. The hope of 
attaining to that degree of eminence iu the fine 
arts which really deforves celebiity, becomes 
every day more difficult to private pra6litioners>. 
becaufe the number of competitors daily in- 
creafcs : and it is the iutercft of mafters to 

.f)rward their pupils b)' every pollibic means. 
\h{\\ genius and perfcvercnco mutl now be 

.luiilcd tg obtain tli€ pruc of dillindion ; and 
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1k)w feldom are they fouod, or kept together, 
in the common courfe of education I 

Confidering all tbefe circumftances^ is not 
ther^fome reafon to ap|^)ienid» that in a few 
years the tafle for feveral fa(hk>nable appen* 
dages of female education may change, and 
that thofe will confequently .be treated with 
negleft who have no other claim to public re* 
gard than their proficiency in what may, per* 
haps, then be thought vulgar or obfolete ac» 
complifliments ? Our great grandmothers difr 
tinguiflied themfelves by truly fubftantial ten- 
ftitch chairs and carpets, by needle work pic- 
tures of Solomon and the queen of Sheba, 
Thefe were admirable in their day, but their 
day is over , and thefe ufeful, ingenious, and 
laborious fpecimens of female talents, are con* 
figned to the garret, or they are produced but 
as. curiofities, to excite wonder at the ftrange 
patience and miferable deftiny of former ge- 
nerations: the tafte for tapeftry and embroir 
^dery are thus paft ; the long labours of the loom 
have ceafed. Cloth-work, crape-work, che- 
jjille-work, ribbon- work, wafer-work, with a 
C2 
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long train of etceteras, have all pafled away in 
our own memory; yet thefe conferred much 
evanefcent fame, and a proportional quantity 
of vairt emulation. A tafte for drawing, or 
mufic, cannot be claffed with any of thefe tri- 
fling performances ; but there are many faded 
drawings of the prefent generations, which 
cannot ftand in competition with the glowing 
and faithful colours of the (ilk and worfted of 
former times ; and many of the hours fpent at 
a ftammering harpfichord might furcly, with 
full as much doraeftic advantage, have been 
devoted to the embellifliment of chairs and car- 
pets. We hope that no one will fo perverfely 
mifunderftand us, as to infer ffom thefe rematk*, 
that we defire to fee the revival of old tapeftry 
Work ; or that wc condemn the elegant accom- 
plilhments of mufic and drawing. We con- 
demn only the abufe of thefe accompliftimentSi. 
we wifh that they (hould be confidered as do- 
meftic occupations, not jas matters of compe- 
tition, or of exhibition, nor yet as the means 
of attracting temporary admu^tion. We are 
not afraid that any, who are really confcibus of 
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having acquired accompliihments with thefc 
prudent and honourable views^ fhould mifap- 
prehend what has been faid^ Mediocrity may, 
perhaps, attempt to mifreprefent our remarks^ and 
may endeavour to make it appear that we have 
attacked, and that we would difcourage, every 
effort of female tafte and ingenuity in the fine 
arts; we cannot therefore be too explicit ia 
difclaiming fuch illiberal views. 

We have not fpoken of dancing, though it 
is one of the moll admired of female acconi-^ 
pliihments. This evidently is an amufeitifent, 
not an occupation ; it is an agreeable exercife, 
ufeful to the health, and advantageous^ as it 
OHifers a certain dqgree of habitual eafe an^ 
grace. Mr. Locke fecms to think, that it gives 
young people ^confidence in themfelves when 
they come into company, and that it is there- 
fore expedient to teaph children early to dance; 
but there are fo many other methods of infpir^ 
ing young people with this confidence in them- 
felves, that it appears unneceffaiy to Jay much 
.ftrefs upon this argument. If children live in 
l^ood company, and fee conftantly people with 
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agreeable manners, they will acquire manners 
which the dancing-mafter does not always 
teach ; and they will eafily vary their forms of 
politenefs with the fafliion of the day. Nobody 
comes into a room regularly as their dancing- 
mafter taught them to make their entrance ; we 
Ihould think a ftrift adherence to his leflbn rl- 
^diculous and awkward in well bred company j 
therefore much muft be left to the difcretion 
and tafte of the pupil, after the dancing mafter 
has made his lad bow. Eafe of manners is not 
always attained by thofe who have been ftriftly 
difcipHned by a Veftris, becaufe the leflbns are 
not always praStifed in precifely the feme cir- 
cumdances in which they were learnt: tWs 
eonfufes and confounds the pupils, and they 
rather lofe than gain confidence in themfelves, 
from perceiving that they cannot immediately 
* apply what they have been taugbt. But we 
need not expatiate upon this fubjeft, becaufe 
there are few parents of good fenfe, in any rank 
of life, who wift not perceive that their daugh- 
ters manners cannot be formed or polifhcd by a 
dancing mafter. We are not to confider danc- 
ing in a grave and moral light ; it is an aniufe- 
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fneilt much morei agreeable, to young people, 
and much better fuited to them in every refpeft, 
than cards, or filent aflemblies of formal vifitors. 
It promotes cheerfulnefs, and prevents, in fome 
ineafure, the habits of goiliping, and the love 
of fcandal. So far we wilKngly agree with it* 
tnoft vivacious advocates, in its <:ommon eulo- 
gium. But this is not, we fear, faying enough. 
We fee, or fancy that we fee, the fober matron 
lay down her carefully forted cards upon the card 
table, and with diftatorial folemnity (lie pro- 
nounces, " That dancing is fomething more 
** than an amufements that girls muft karn to 
^ dance, becaufe they muft appear well in pub- 
*f lie ; becaufe the young ladies who daoce the 
** beft are ufually mpft taken notice of in public ; 
^* moft admired by the other fex ; moft likely, 
^ in (hort, not only to have their choice of the 
^ beft partner in a ball room, but fometimes oi 
" the beft partner for life." 

With fubmiflioiT to maternal authority, thefe 

-arguments do not feem to be juftified of late 

y^ars. Girls, who dance remarkably well, are, 

it 16 true, admired in a ball room, and follQwe^^, 

C4 
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perhaps^ by thofe idle^ tboughdefs young men, 
who frequent public places merely for want of 
fomething elfe to do. This race of beings are 
not particularly calculated to make gogd huf^ 
bands in any fenfe of the ^ord ; nor are they 
ufually difpofed to think of marriage in any 
other light than as the laft defperate expedient 
to repair their injured fortunes. They fet their 
wits againft the fex in general, and confider 
themfelves as in danger of being jockeyed into 
the matrimonial Aate. Some few, perhaps, 
who have not brought their imaginatbn fuffi- 
ciently under the command of the calculating 
faculty, are caught by beauty and accomplifli- 
ments, and marry againft the common rules of 
intereft. Thefe men are confidered with pity, 
or with ridicule, by their companions, as dupes 
who have fuffered themfelves to be taken in : 
others are warned by their fate ; -and the future 
probability of fimilar errors, of courfe, muft 
be, diminifhed. The falhionable apathy, whe- 
ther real or afFefted, with which young men 
lounge in public places, with fcarcely the ap- 
pearance of attention to the fair exhibitors be- 
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fore them» fijifficiently marks the temper of the 

times; and if the female fex have loft any thing 
of the refpeft and efteem which ought to be 
paid to them in fociety, they can fcarccly ex- 
peS to regam their proper influence by concef- 
lions to the falfe and vitiated tafte of thofe who 
combine to treat them with negle£l bordering 
upon infolence. If the fyftem of female educa- 
tion, if the fyftem of female manners, confpire 
to fhew in the faii: fex a degrading anxiety to 
attraft worthlefs admiration, wealthy, or titled 
homage, is it furprifing that every young man, 
who has any pretenfions to birth, fortune, or 
faibion, fliould confider himfelf as the arbitor 
of then- fate, and the defpotic judge of their 
merit? Women, who underftand their real 
interefts, perceive the caufes of the contempt 
with which the fex is treated by faftiionable 
coxcombs, and- they feel fome indignation at 
the meannefs with which this contempt, tacitly 
or openly exprefled, is endured. ' Women, 
who feel none of this indignation, and who, 
either from their education, or their circum- 
ftances, are folicitous to obtain only prefent 
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amufement, or what they think the permanent 
advantages of a fortunate alliance, will yet find 
thcmfelvcs miftaken hf peififting iij theil: 
thoughtlefs career; they will not gain even the 
objefts to which they afpire. How many ac- 
compliflied belles run the ufual round of difTi- 
pation in all public places of exhibition, tire 
the public eye, and after a feafon or two fade 
and are forgotten !* How many accompliflied 
belles are there, who, having gained the objeft 
of their own, or of their mother's ambition, find 
• themfelves doomed to mifery for life f ITiofe 
unequal marriages, which are fometimes called 
excellent matches , feldom produce much hap- 
pinefs. And where happinefs is not, what is 
all the reft ? 

If all, or any of thefe reflexions fliould ftrikc 
the heart, and convince the underftanding, of 
an anxious, but reafonable mother, flie wiH, 
probably, immediately determine upon her own 
conduft in the education of her daughters : fhc 
will refolvc to avoid the common errors of the 
frivolous or the intereflcd ; flie will not be in- 
fluenced by the importunity of evefy idle ac- 
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quaintance, who may talk to her of the necef- 
fity of her daughter's beihg taken notice of in 
public, of the chances of an advantageatts efta- 
bliftiment, of the good fortune of Mifs Y — ~ 
or lady Angelina X — -^ , in meeting with a 
coxcomb or a fpendthrift for a hufband ; nor 
will Ihe be moved with maternal emulation 
whf^n (he is further told, that thefe young ladies 
owed \)c\c\r fuccefs entirely to the fuperiority of 
their accomplifhments : (he will confider, for 
one moment, what is meant by the word fuc- 
cefs ; (he will, perhaps, not be of opinion that 
^' 'tis beft repenting in a coach and fix ;" (he 
?will, perhaps, refleft, that even the *' foft 
•« founds" of titled grandeur lofe their power 
to pleafe, and " falute the ear" almoft unob- 
ferved. The happinefs, the permanent happi- 
nefs of her child, will be the firft, the laft ob- 
jeA of the good and the enlightened mother: 
to this alhher views and all her efforts will tend; 
and to this (he will make every fafliionablc, 
every elegant accompliftiment fubfervient. 
' As to the m?ans of acquiring thefe accom- 
.pKflimcnts, it would be abfurd, and prefump- 
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ttious, to prefent here any vague precepts, or 
tedious details, upon the mode of learning 
drawing, dancing, and mufic. Thefe can be 
beft learned from the mailers who profefs to 
teach them, as far as the technical part is ne- 
ceflfary. But fuccefs will not ultimately depend 
upon any technical inftru£iions that a mafter 
can give: he may direft the efforts of induftry 
fo as to fave much ufekfs labour; he may pre- 
vent his pupils from acquiring bad pra£tica) 
habits; he may aflift but he cannot infpire, the 
ipirit of perfeverance. A mafter who is not 
expected, or indeed allowed, to interfere in 
the general education of his pupils, can only 
diligently attend to them whilft he is giving his 
leiTons; he has not any power, except that 
pernicious motive, competition, to excite them 
to excel; his inftru£tions cannot be peculiarly 
adapted to their tempers or their underftandings, 
becaufe with thefe he is unacquainted. Now 
a fenfible mother has it in her power to fupply 
all thefe deficiencies; even if fhe does not 
herfelf excel in any of the accomplifhments 
which her daughter| are learning, her know- 
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ledge of their minds, her tafte, her judgment, 
her aflFeftion, her fuperintending intelligence, 
will be of ineftimable value to her childiten. 
If (he has any fkill in any accompliflinierif, fh# 
will, for the firft years of her daughters life, 
be undoubtedly the beft perfon to inftrufl tfaenu 
By fkill, we do not mean fuperior talents, or 
proficiency in mufic or drawing ; without thefc 
(he may be able to teach all that is necefTary 
in the eafly part of education. One of the 
beft motives which a woman can have to cul- 
tivate her talents after flie marries, is the hope 
and belief, that (he may be eflTcntially fervice- 
able in the inftru£lion of her family. And that 
Ihe miaiy Be efTentially ferviceable, let no falfc 
humility lead her to doubt. She need not be 
anxious for the rapid progrefs of her little pu- 
pils 5 Ihe need not be terrified if (he fee their 
equals in age furpafs them under what (he 
thinks more able tuition; (he may fecurely 
fatisfy herfelf, that if (he but infpires hfer chil- 
dren with a defire to excel, with the habits 
^f attention and induftry, they will certainly 
fueceei, foonet or later, in whateviir it is de* 
1 
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firable that they (hould learn. The exaQ age 
at which the mufic, dancings or drawing niaf- 
ter^ (hould begin their iiiftrudions need not be 
fixed. If a mother (hould not be fo (ituated 
as to be able to procure the beft mailers for her 
daughters whilft they are yet children, (he need 
not be in defpair -, a rapid progrcfs is made in 
a (liort time by well educated young people ; 
thofe who have not acquired any bad habits are 
eafily taught : it therefore fcems prudent, if the 
beft mafters cannot be procured at any given pe- 
riod of education, to wait patiently rather than 
hazard their firft impreflions, and the firft habits 
which might be given by any inferior technical in- 
ftruftion. It is faid, that the celebrated mu- 
fician Timotheus, whofe excellence in bis art 
Alexander the conqueror of the world was 
forced to acknowledge, had the pi^udence to 
demand double entrance money from every 
fchplar who had had any other mu(ic matter. 

Be(ides the advantage of being entirely free 
from other bad habits, children who are not 
taught by inferior mafters, will not contrafil 
habits pf liftlefs application. Under the eye ojf 
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any indolent pcrfon children feldom give theiren- 
tire attention to what they are about. TTaey be- 
Qpme mere machines, and without ufing their . 
own.underftanding in the leaft, have recourfe 
to the convenient mafter%upon every occafion. 
The utmoft that children in fuch circumftances 
can learn, is all the technical part of the art 
which the matter can teach. When the matter 
is at laft difmifled, and her education com- 
pleted, the pupil is left both fatigued and help-, 
lefs. " Few have been taught to any purpofc, 
*' who have not been their own teachers," fays 
Sir Jofbua Reynolds. This refleftion upon the 
art of teaching may perhaps be too general ; 
but thofe perfons, who look back upon their 
^education, will in mapy refpefls allow .it to be 
juft. They will perceive that they have bcea 
too much taught, and that they have learned 
every thing which they knew as an art,. and 
nothing as a fcience. Few people have fuffi- 
cient courage to recommence their own e^yc^- 
tion, and for this reafon few people get beyond 
% certain point of mediocrity. It is eafy to 
them to pratyfe the lelTons which they havie 
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learned, if they pr?L£Hfe them in intelleflual 
darknefs ; but if you let in upon them one ray 
of philofophic light, you dazzle and confound 
them, fo that they cannot even perform theif 
cuftomary feats. A young man*, who had 
been blind from his birth, and learned to draw 
a crofs, a circle, and a fquare, with great ac- 
curacy; when he was twenty his eyes were 
couched, and when he could fee perfeftly well, 
he was defired to draw his circle and fquare* 
His new fenfe of feeing, fo far from afliffing 
him in this operation, was extremely trouble* 
fome to him ; though he took more pains than 
tifu^l, he performed very ill : confounded by 
the new difficulty, he concluded that figHt was 
iifelefs in all operations to be performed by the 
hand, and he thought his eyes would be of no 
life to him in future. How many people find 
iheir reafon as ofelels and troublefome to them 
as this young man found his eye-fight ! 
"Whilft we afe leartiing any mechanical ope* 

* V. Stork ^i quattfo fratclli nttii cicchi e guariti cotf 
^azioQC d^lk cateratte. 

Francefco Buzz!. 
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ration, or whilft we are acquiring any techni- 
cal art, the mind is commonly paflive. In the 
firil attempts, perhaps, we reafon or invent 
ways of abridging our own labour, and the 
awkwardnefs of the unpra£lifed hand is affifted 
by ingenuity and refleftion ; but as we improve 
in manual dexterity, attention and ingenuity 
are no longer exerted ; we gp on habitually 
without thought. Thought would probably 
interrupt the operation, and break the chain of 
aflbciated a6tions. An artificei' flops his hand 
the moment you alk him to explain what he is 
' about : he can work and talk of indifferent ob- 
je£ts ; but if he rcfledls upon the manner in 
which he performs certain flight of hand parts 
of his bufinefs, it is ten to one but he cannot 
go on with them. A man, who writes a free 
running hand, goes on without thinking of the 
manner in which he writes ; fix his attention 
upon the manner in which he holds his pen, or 
forms hil letters, and he probably will not write 
quite fo faft, or fo well, as ufual. When a 
girl firfl: attempts to drefs herfelf at a glafs, the 
glafs perplexes, inftead of affifting her, bccaufe 
Vol. III. D 
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(he thinks, and reafons about every motion j 
but when by habit (he has learned how to move 
her hands in obedience to the ^«^e^/-image*, 
which performs its exercife in the mirror, no 
farther thought is employed. Make the child 
obferve that {he moves her left hand forward 
when the image in the glafs moves in a con* 
trary manner, turn the child's attention to any 
of her own motions, and (he will make millakes 
as fhe did before her habits were formed. 

Many occupations, which are generally fup* 
pofed to depend upon the underftanding, and 
which do probably depend in the firft inftance 
upon the underjandingy become by practice 
purely mechanical. This is the cafe in many 
of the imitative arts. A perfon unufed to draw- 
ing exerts a great deal of attention in copying 
any new objeft ; but cuftom foon fupplies the 
place of thought. By cuftom f , as a great ar- 
tift aflures us, he will become able to draw the 
human figure tolerably well with as littte effort 

• Thii word is fometimes by miftake fptli/u^a/'Otan. 
t ^ir Jofliua Bq'nolds. 
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of the mind, as to trace with a pen the letters 
of the alphabet. 

We muft further obferve, that the habit of 
purfuing any occupation, which requires no 
mental exertion, Induces an indolence or inca- 
pacity of intelleft. Mere artifts are commonly 
ks ftupid as mere artificers, tod thefe are little 
more than machines. ' * 

The length of time which is required to ob- 
tain praStical (kill and dexterity in certain ac- 
complifliments is one reafon, why there are fo 
few people who obtain any thing more than 
mechanical excellence. They become the 
flaves of cuftom, and they become proud of 
their flavery. At firft they might have confider- 
cd cuftom^ as a tyrant ^ but yirhen they have 
obeyed her for a certain time, they do her vo- 
luntary homage ever after, as to a fovereign by 
divine right. To prevent this fpecies of intel- 
le£tual degradation, we muft in education be 
careful to rank mere mechanical talents below 
the exercife of the mental powers. Thus the 
aiftbition of young people will be direfted to 
high objefts y and all inferiof qualifications may 
D2 
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be attained without contrading the underftand- 
ing. Praife children for patience, for perfeve- 
ranee, for induftry ; encourage them to reafon 
and to invent upon all fubjecls^ and you jnay 
dire£l their attention afterwards as you think 
proper. ^ But if you applaud children merely 
for drawing a flower neatly, or copying a land* 
fcape, without exciting their ambition to any 
thing higher, you will never create fuperior 
talents, or a fuperior char^fter. The writing 
and drawing automaton performs its advertifed 
wonders to the fatisfaftion of the fpeftators ^ 
but the machine is not " injtintt with fpirit^^ 
you cannot expe£l from it the defign, the (ketch 
of a Raphael, or from its pen the thoughts of a 
Shakfpeare. It is eafy to guide the jband, but 
who can transfufe a foul into the image ? 

It is not an uncommon thing to hear young 
people, who have been long under the tuition 
of matters, complain of their own want of ge- 
nius. They are fenfible that they have not 
made any gre^t progrefs in any of the accom- 
pli(hments, which they have endeavoured to 
learn \ they fee others, who have nof perhaps 
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had what they call fuch opportunities and ad* 
vantages in their education, fuddenly furpafs 
them; this they attribute to natural genius^ 
?uid they fay to themfelves in defpair, ", Cer* 
*^ tainly I have no tafte for drawing, I have no 
** genius for mufic, I have learned fo many 
** yiears, I have had fo many leflbns from the 
•^ beft matters, and yet here is fuch and fuch a 
*' ^ne, who has had no mafter, who has taught 
'* herfelf, and perhaps did not begin till late in 
" life^ has got before me, bccaufe (he has a 
^* natural genius for thefe things. She muft 
*' have a natural tafte for them, becaufe (he 
" can fit whole hours at thefe things for her ow^ 
" pleafure. Now I never would take a pencil 
" in my hand for my own choice ; and I an\ 
** glad, at all events, that the time for le(rons 
*^ and matters is over. Mjf educatbn is fini(h- 
" ed, for I am of age/* 

The difguft and defpajr, which are thus in- 
duced by an injudicious education, abfolutcly 
defeat even its own trivial purpofes. So that^ 
whatever may be the views of parents, whe- 
tiier they confider ornamental accomplifbmenta 
D 3 
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as eflential to dieir daughter's fucccjs io the 
world, or whether they value them rather as 
fecondaiy obje£ls, fubordinate to her ha[^r 
sefs; whether they wifli their daughter aQually 
to excel in any particular accompliihment, or 
to have the power of excelling in any to which 
circumftances may dired her, it is in all cafes 
advifable to cultivate- the general power of the 
pupil's underftanding, inftead of confining her 
to technical prances and precepts, under the 
eye of any roafter, who does tiot poflbfs that 
which is the foul of every art. 

We do not mean any illiberal attack upon 
mailers, but in' writing upon education it is 
lieceffary to examine the* utility of diflPetent 
modes of inftruftion, without fear of offending\ 
any clqfs of men. We acknowledge, that it is 
feldom found that tHbfe can communicate their 
knowledge fhe beft, who pojjefs the mojt^ ef- 
pecially iif this knowledge be that of an attift 
or a linguift. Before any perfon is properly 
qualified to teachy he muft have the power of 
recolle£ling exaftly how he learned \ he mull 
go back ftep by ftep to the point at which hq 
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began, and be inuft be able to conduft his pu-r 
pil through the fame path without impatience 
o?> precipitation. He muft not only have ac- 
quired a knowledge of the procefs by which his 
own ideas and habits were formed, but he muft 
have extenfive experience of the varieties of the 
human mind. He muft not fuppofe, that the 
operations of intelle£l are carried on precifely 
In the fame manner in all minds ; he muft not 
imagine, that there is but one method of teachr* 
in.g, which' will fuit all perfons alike. The 
analogies which -ftrike his own mind, the ar^ 
rangement of ideas, which to him appears the 
moft perfpicuous, to his pupil may appear re** 
mote and confufed. He muft not attribute thi^ 
t:p }iis pupil's inattention, ftupidity, or obfti- 
nacy ; but he muft attribute it to,the true caufesj 
the diifercnt affociation of ideas in different 
minds, thp different habits of thinking, which 
arife from their various tempers and previous 
education, He' nquft be acquainted with the 
habits of all tempers; the flow, the quick, the 
If^ventive, the inveftigating ; and he muft adapt 

0^ 
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his inftru£)ions accordingly. There is fome- 
thing more, rcqulfitc : a matter mult not only 
know what he profefles to teach of his own 
l^eculiar art or fcience, but he ought to know 
all its bearings and dependences. He muft be 
acquainted not only with the local topography 
of his own diftrift, but he muft have the whole 
map of human knowledge before him ; and 
whilft he dwells moft upon his own province, 
he muft yet be free from local prejudices, and 
muft confider himfelf as a citizen of the world. 
Children who ftudy geography in fmall feparatc 
maps, undcrftand, perhaps, the view of each 
country tolerably well ; but we fee them quite 
puzzled when they arc to conneft thefe maps 
in their idea of the world. They do not know 
the relative (ize or fituation of England or 
I'rancc ; they cannot find London or Paris when 
they look for the firft time upon the globe, and 
every country focms to be turned upfide down 
in their imagination. Young people who learn 
particular arts and fciences from matters who 
have confined their view to the boundary of 
each, without having given an enlarged idea 

3 
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of the wholfe, are much in the fame fituation 
with thefe unfortunate geographers. 

The perfifting to teach things feparately< 
which ought to be taught as a whole, mutt 
prevent the progrefs of mental cultivation*. 
The divifion and fubdivifion of different iparts 
of education, which are monopolized as trades 
by the mafters who profefs to teach them, jnuft 
tend to increafe and perpetuate error. Tbef^ 
intelleftual cqfiszre pernicious. 

It IS faid, that the Perfians had matters tcl 
teach their children each feparate virtue :. oo^e 
matter to teach juftice, = another fortitude, ixkr 
other temperance, and fo on. .How thefe maC? 
ters could prefente the boundariesaf their feve- 
/ral moral territories, it is not eafjr to imagine, 
specially if they all infifted upon independent 
fovereignty. There mutt have been fome dan- • 
ger, furely, of their, difputing with one another 
concerning the importance of their rcfpeftive 
profeffions, like the bourgeois .gentilhomrae*8 
dancing matter, mufic matter, matter of mo- 
rality, and matter of philofophy^ who all fell to 

* Condillac. 
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blows to fettle their pretenfions, forgetful of the 
prefence of their pupil. Mafters, .who arc ex- 
pe£ted to teach only one thing, may be finccrely 
anxious for the improvement of their pupils in 
that particular^ without being in the ieaft inte-* 
relied for their general charafter or happinefs. 
Thus the drawing matter has done his part, and 
is fatisfied if he teaches his pupil to draw well ; 
if is lio concern of his what her temper may be, 
any more' than what fort of hand flie writes, or 
))ow fhe dances. The dancing mafter, in: his 
turn, is wholly indifferent about the young 
lady's progre(I> in drawing ^ all he undertakes 
is, to teach her to dance. 

We mention thefc circum-ftances to (hew 
parents, that mafters, even when they do the 
otmoft that they engage to do, cannot educate 
their children ; they pan only partially inftruft 
them in particular arts. Parents muft them-j 
(elves prefide ovyr the education of their chil- 
dren, or muft entirely give them into the care 
of fomc perfon of an enlarged and philofophic 
mind, who can fupply all the deficiencies of 
common mafters, and who can take advantagi^ 
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of all the pofitive good that can be obtained 
from exifting inilitutions. Such a preceptor of' 
govemefs muft poflefs ext^nfive knowledge,, 
and that fuperiority of mind which fees thejuft 
proportion and value of every acqniiition, which 
is not to be overawed by authority, or dazzled 
by faihion. Under the eye of fuch peifon$, 
n^afters will keep precifely. ^eir proper places^ 
they will teach all they can teach, without; in* 
ftilling abfurd prejudices, or infpiring a fpirit 
of vain riy^Khip ; nor wUl they beXuffered to 
continue their leffqins ,v«rhen;they have nothing, 
more to teach, • '. .,'.,,■ , .y... 

Parents, who' do not tlsiink that they hap 
leifure, or feel that they havis capacity to. take 
the entire direfUon of thpir children's educa- 
tion upqn therofeives, wiU truft thi$ important 
office, to a gpyemcfs. . The inquiry copcerning^ 
the value of female accomplifliments has bepn 
purpofely entered into before we could fpeak 
of the choice pf a govemefs, becaufe the eftima- 
tion in which thefe are held will very much de- 
termine parents in their choice. 
, If what has been faidof the probability of a 
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decline in the public tafte for what arc ufually 
called accoroplUhmcnts : of their relative 
utility to the happinefs of families and indivi- 
duals ; of the wafte of time, and Wafte of the 
higher powers of the mind in acquiring them : 
if what has been obferved on any of thefe points 
is allowed to be juft, we (ball have little diffi- 
culty in purfuing the fame principles further. 
In the choice of a govemefs we fhould not oori- 
fider her faihionable accomplifhments as her 
bed recommendations ; thefe will be only fe- 
oondary objeQs. We (hall examine with more' 
anxiety, whether (he poflefs a found, difcrimi- 
nating, and enlarged underftanding. Whether 
her mind be free from prejudice ; whether (he 
has fteadinefs of temper to purfue her own 
platts ; and, above kH, whertier (he has that 
(pedes of integrity which will juftify a parent 
in trufting a child to her care. We (hall attend 
to her converfation, and obferve her manners, 
with fcrupulous minutenefs. Children are 
imitative animals, and they are peculiarly dif- 
pofed to imitate the language, manners, ^nd>, 
geftures, of thofe witli whom they live, and to 
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whom they look up with admiration. In fe* 
male education too much care cannot be taken 
to form all tfaofe habits in morals and in man- 
ners, which are diftinguifhing chara£teri(lics of 
amiable women. Thefe habits muft be ac- 
quired early, or they will never appear eafy or 
graceful: they will neceffarily be formed by 
thofe who fee none but good models. 

We have already pointed out the abfolute 
neceffity of union amongft all thofe who are 
concerrted in a child's education. A governefsr 
ipiuft either rule, or obey, decidedly. If (he do 
not agree with the child's parents in opinion, 
flie muft either know how to convince them by 
argument, or fhe muft with ftri£l integrity con- 
form her praftice to their theories. Tbeiifp are 
few parents, who will choofe to give upt 
entire pare of their children to any governefs j 
therefore there will probably be fome points in 
which a difference of opinion will arife- A 
fenfible woman will never fubmit to be treated, 
as governeffes are in feme famiiies, like the 
fervant who was alkcd by his mailer vvhatbufir 
pefs be had to think ^ nor will a woman of fcnfe 
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or temper infift upon her opinions witliout pro- 
ducing her reafons. She will thus enfure the 
refpeft and the confidence of enlightened pa- 
rents. 

It is the intereft of parents to treat the perfbn 
who educates their children with that perfefl 
equality and kindnefs, which will conciliate h^r 
afieftion^ and which will at the fame time pre- 
ferve her influi^nce and authority over her pu- 
pils. And it is with pleafurc we obferve, that 
the ftyle of behaviour to governeffes, in well- 
bred families, is much changed within thefe fei^ 
years. A govemefs is no longer treated as an 
upper fervant, or as an intermediate being be* 
twten a fervant and a gentlewoman : (he is now 
treated as the friend and companion of the 
family, and flie muft, confequently, have warm 
and permanent intereft it its profperity : flie 
becomes attached to her pupils from gratitude 
to their parents, from fympathy, from generofity, 
as well as from the ftrifl: feufe of duty. 

In fafhionable life there is, however, fome 
danger, that parents fliould go into extremes 
in their behaviour towards their govemeffcs* 
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Thofe who difdaiathe idea of affuming fuperi- 
ority of raidc and fortune, and who defire to 
treat the perfon who educates their children as 
their equal, a£t with perfect propriety ; but if 
they make her their companion in all their 
amufements they go a ftep too far, and they 
defeat their own purpofes. If a governefs at- 
tends the card table, and the affembly-room ; 
if fhe is to vifit, and be vifited, what is to be- 
come of her pupils in her abfence ? They mud 
be left to the care of fervants/ ITiere are fome 
ladies who will not accept of any invitation, in 
in which the governefs of their children is not 
included. This may be done from a good mcf- 
tive, but, furely, it is unreafonable ;- for the very 
ufe of a governefs is to fupply the mother's 
place in her abfence. Cannot this be managed* 
better? Cannot die mother and governefs 
amufe themfelves at different times ? There 
would then be perfect equality ; the governefs. 
would be in the fame focicty, and would be 
treated with the fame refpe6t, without negleQ:- 
ing her duty. The reward which is given to 
women of abilities, and of unblcmiihed reputa- 

4 
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tion> who devote themfelves to the fuperintend- 
ence of the education of young ladies in die 
bigher ranks of life, the daughters of our affluent 
nobility, ought to be confiderably greater than 
what it is at prefent : it ought to be fuch as to 
excite women to cultivate their talents, and 
their undcrftandings, with a view tothispro« 
fcfTion. A profeffion we call it, for it fhould be 
confidered as fuch, as an honourable profeffion, . 
which a gentlewoman might follow without 
lofing any degree of the eftimation in which fhe 
is held by what is called the world. There is 
no employment, at prefent, by which a gentle- 
woman can maintain herfelf without lofing 
fomething of that refpe£t, foraething of that 
rank in fociety, which neither female fortitude 
nor male philofophy willingly foregoes. The 
liberal profeffions are open to men of fmall for- 
tunes ; by prefenting one fimilar refource to 
women, we fhould give a ftrong motive for their 
moral and intelleftual improvement. 

Nor does it feem probable, that they fhould 
make a difgraceful or imprudent life of their 
increafing influence and liberty in this cafe, be- 



taufe Aeir ptievioufe education ihuft pfevbufly 
prepare them properly. The misfortune of wo* 
men has ufually beeHj to have power thifted t* 
them before they wete edubated to iife it pni* 
dently. Tb fay that preceptreffes in the higher 
ranks of life (hould be liberally rewiirdedi is 
but a vagud expreflion; fometliing fpeciftc 
(hould be mentionedj wherever geneml utility is 
the objij£l. Lit us obferve ; that many of the 
firft dignities of the church are beftowed, and. 
properly beftowed, upon men who have edu-^ 
cated the higheft nlnks of our nobility. Thc^d 
who look with an evil eye upon thefe {)romOi 
tions do not fairly eftithate the natfonal import^ 
aace of education for the rich and powerful: 
No pfovifion can be made for women, who 
direft the education of the daughters of 6ut 
hobilityj anyways dquivatent fb the provifio* 
made fot preceptors hy thofe whahave influp- 
ence in the ftate. A pecitaiary compenfattod 
is in the power of opufeftt families. Three 
hundred a year; for twelve or fourteeh years^ 
the fpace of time which apreceptrefs muft i{)ro>* 
bably employ in the educatioii of a young lady^ 
Voh. IIL E 
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would be a fuitable compenfation for her c^c; 
With this provifion ihe would be enabled, after 
her pupirs^education was completed, either to 
fettle in a family of her own, or (he wotild in 
the decline of life be happily independent, fe- 
cure from the. temptation of (Harrying for money. 
If a few mutuficent and enlightened individuals 
fet. the example of liberally rewarding merit in 
this iituation, many young women will probably 
appear with talents and good ijualities fuited td 
ihe views of the moft fanguine parents. With 
goodfenfe^ and literary taftes^ a^young woman 
might inftruft herfelf during the firft years of her 
pupil's childhood, and might gradually prepare 
herfelf with all the neceflary knowledge ; ac- 
cording to the principles that have been fug- 
gefted, there would b^ no neceffity for her be- 
ing a mifirefs of arts ^ a performer in mu(!c, a 
paintref^, a Hnguift, or a poetefs. A general, 
knowledge of litcrsiture is indifpenfable ; and 
yet farther, ihe mi^l have.fufficieQt tafte and 
judgment to dire£l the literary talents of hef 
j^upils. 
.WithrefpeSt to the literary education of the 
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female fex, the arguments on botli fides of the 
queftion have already been ftated, with all the 
impartiality in our power, in another place*: 
without obtruding a detail of the fame argu- 
ments again upon the public^ it will be fuffici^ 
ent to profefs the diftinft opinion, which t, 
longer confideration of the fubjn%j[ias yet more 
fully confirmed. That it will tend to the hap^ 
pinefs of fociety in general, that wonnfen (hould 
have their underftandings cultivated and enlarg- 
ed as much as poflible ; that the l^ippinefs of 
domeftic life, the virtues and the powers of 
pleafing in the female fex, the yet more defira- 
ble power of attaching thofe worthy of their 
love and efteem, will be increafed by the judi- 
cious cultivation of the female underftanding, 
more than by all that modem gallantry or ancir 
ent chivalry could devife in favour of the fex. 
Much prudence and ability ace requifite to 
condu6l properly a young woman's literary edu- 
cation« Her imagination muftnotbe raifed above 
the tafte for neceflary occupations, or the nume- 
rous fmall, but not trifling pleafures of domeftic 

* Lettcrt for Literary Ladies^ fecond edition. 
E2 
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life : her mjpd rauft be- enlarged, yet the del^ 
caey of her manners muft be preferved : hef 
knowledge mu(t be various, and her powers of 
reafoning unawed by authority j yet (he Bfiuft 
kabitually feel that nice fenfe of propriety, 
*rhich is at. once tire guard and the charm of 
every hittmv^ virtue. By early caution, un* 
reteittirig, fcrupulous caution in the choice of 
thi^ books which are put into the hands of girls^ 
a mother, or a preceptrefs, may fully occupy, 
find entertain their pupils, and excite in their 
minds a tajle for propriety, as well as a tafte 
for literatufe. It cannot be neceffary to add 
more than this general idea, that a mother ought 
to be anfwerable to her daughter's hufband for 
the books her daughter reads, as well as for the 
company fhe keeps. 

Thofc obfervations, which apply equally to 
the cultivation, of the uwdeiftandingboth of men 
-and pf women, we do not here mean to point 
out ; we would .fpeak only of what may be 
peculiar to female education. From the ftudy 
of the learned languages women by cuftom, 
fortunately for them, are exempted: of ancient 
4 
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literature they may in tranflations which arc 
acknowledged to be excellent, obtain a fuffi» 
cient knowledge, without paying too much 
time and labour for this claflic pleafure. Con- 
fufed notions from faflbjonable publications, from^ 
pertodical papers, and comedies, have made ; 
their way into common conv^rfatibn, and 
thence have aflumed an appearance of author 
rity, and have been extremely difadvantageous 
to female education. Sentiment and ridicule 
have confpired to reprefent reafon, knowledge, 
and fcience, as unfuitable or dangerous to wo- 
ipen ; yet at the fame time wit, and fuperficial 
acquirements in literature, have been the obje£l 
of admiration in fociety ; fo that this dangerous 
inference has been drawn almoft vyithout our 
perceiving its fallacy, that fuperficial know- 
ledge is more defirable in women than accurate 
knowledge. This principle muft lead to in- 
numerable errors ; it muft produce continual 
contfadiftions in the courfe of education : in? 
ftead of making women ntore reafonable, and 
lefs prefuming, it will render them at once ar- 
fo^ant and ignorant ; full of pretenfioqs, inca- 
E3 
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pable of application, and unfit to hear them- 
felves convinced. AVhatever young women 
Jearn, let them be taught accurately 5 let them 
know ever fo little apparently, they will know 
♦ piuch if they have learnt that little icclL A 
girl who runs through a courfe of natural hif- 
tory, hears fomethjng about chemiftry, has been 
taught fomething of botany, and who knows 
but juft enough of thefe to make her fancy that 
flie is well informed, is in a miferable fituation, 
in danger of becoming ridiculous, and infup- 
portably tirefomc to men of fenfe and fcience. 
But let a woman know any one thing complete- 
ly, and fhe will have fufficient underftanding to 
learn more, and to apply what fhe has been 
taught fo as to intereft men of generofity and 
genius in her favour. The knowledge of the 
general principles of any fcience is very differ- 
ent from fuperficial knowledge of the fcience ; 
perhaps, from not attending to this diflinftion, 
or from not underflanding it, many have failed 
in female education. Some attempt will b? 
made to mark this diflinftion praftically, when 
\ve come tp fpeak of the cultivation of the me- 
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inory, invention, and judgment. No intelligent 
preceptrefs will, it is hoped, find any difficulty 
in the application of the obfervatipns they may 
meet with in the chapters on imagination, fym- 
pathy and fenfibility, vanity, and temper. The 
mafculine pronoun he, has been ufed for gram- 
^latical convenience, not at allbecaufe we agree 
with the prejudiced, and uncourteous gram- 
marian, who afferts " that the mafculine is the 
^^ more worthy gender/* 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



MEMORY AND INVENTION. 
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BEFORE we bellow many years of time and 
pains upon any objefl, it may be prudent to 
^flPord a few minutes preyioufly to afcertain its 
precife value. Many perfons have a vague idea 
of the great value of memory, and, without 
analyfing their opinion, they refolve to cultivate 
the memories of their children, as much, and 
as foon as poffible. So far from having deter- 
mined the value of this talent, we (hall find that 
it will be difficult to give a popular definition 
of a good memory. Some people call that ^^ 
good memory which retains the greateft num- 
t)e]f of ideas for the lougeft time. Others prefer 
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recolleftive, to a retentive memory, and value 
not fo much the number, as the feIe£tion of 
fsiRs 3 not fo much the mafsi or even the anti« 
quity, of accumulated treafure, as thp power of 
producipg current fpecie for immediate ufe. 
^emory is fometimps fpoken of as if it were a 
feculty adtijirable in itfelf, without any union 
with the other powers of the mind. Amongfl: 
thofe who aUow that memory has no independ- 
ent claim to regard, there are yet many who 
believe, that a fuperior degree of it is effential 
-to the fuccefsfiil exercife of the higher ^cuhies, 
fuch as judgment and invention. The degree 
in which it is ufeful to thofe powers, has not 
however been determined. Thofe who are 
governed in their opinions by precedent and 
jiuthority can produce many learned names, to 
prove that memory was held in the higheft efti- 
pation amongft the great men of antiquity s it 
was cultivated with much anxiety in their pub- 
lic inftitqtions, and in their private education. 
But there were many circumftances, which 
formerly contributed to make a great memory 
efiential to a great man. In civil and military 
^pbymentsu amop|;ft the ancients, it was in 
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a high degree requifite. Generals were expefl-i 
cd to know by heart the names of the foldie^s 
in their armies; demagogues, who hoped to, 
pleafe the people, were expe£ted to know the 
n^nies of all their fellow citizens.*. Orator's, 
"who did not fpeak extempore, were obliged to 
get their long orations by rote» Thofe who; 
ftudied fcience or philofophy were obliged to 
cultivate their memory with inceffant care, be- 
caufe, if they frequented the fchools for inftruc- 
tion, they treafured up the fayings of the maf- 
ters of different fefts, and learned their doc- 
trines only by oral inftruSion. Manufcripts 
were frequently got by heart by thofe who were 
eager to fecure the knowledge they contained, 
and whq had not opportunities of recurring to 
the originals. It is not furprifing, therefore, 
that memory, to which fo much was truiled, 
ihould have been held in fuch high efteem. 

At the revival of literature in Europe, before 
the difcovery of the art of printing, it was 
fcarcely poffible to make any progrefs in the 
literature of the age, without poffeffing a reten- 
tive memory. A man who had read a few 

* V. Plutarch. QuintiUai\. ' 
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jTianufcripts, and could repeat them, was ^ 
wonder, and a treafure : he could travel from 
place to place, and live by his learning; he 
was a circulating library to a nation, and the 
more books he could carry in his head the bet- 
ter j he was certain of an admiring audience if 
he could repeat what Ariftotle or Saint Jerome 
had written 3 and he had far more encourage- 
ment to engrave the words of others on his me- 
ipory, than to invent or judge for himfclf. 

In the twelfth century above fix hundred 
fcholars aflembled in the forefts of Champagne, 
tp hear the leftures of the learned Abeillard; 
they made themfelves huts of the boughs of 
trees, and in this new academic grove w^ere fa- 
tisfied to go almoft without the neceffaries of 
life. In the fpecimcns of Abeillard's compo* 
fition, which are handed down to us, we may 
difcover proofs of his having been vain of a fur- 
prifing memory ; it feems to have been the fu^ 
perior faculty of his mind : his fix hundred 
pqpils could carry away with them only fo 
much of his learning as they could get by heart 
during his courf^t of le£tures 5 and he who had 
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the bell memory muft have been beft paid for 
his journey*. 

The art of printing, by multiplying copies fo 
as to put them within the eafy reference of all 
cUiTes of people, has lowered the value of this 
fpecies of retentive memory. It is better to re- 
fer to the book itfelf, than to the nian who bai 
read the book. Knowledge is now ready 
claffed for ufe, and it is fafely ftdred up in the 
great common-place books of public libraries, 
A man of literature need not encumber his me» 
mory with whole paffages from the authors he 
wants to quote ; he need only mark down the 
page, and the words are fafe. 

Mere erudition does not in thefe days enfu^e 
permanent fame. The names of the Abbe de 
Longuerue, and of the Florentine librarian 
Magliabechi, ex{:ite no vivid emotions m the 
piinds of thpfip who have h^a^-d of them before \ 
^nd there are. many, perhaps not illiterate perr 
fons, who would not be afhamed to own Aat 
they had never heard of them at all. Yet thefe 

* Beringtoii*s Hiftpry oi the Lives of Abeillard an4, 
Heloifa, p. 17J. 
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men were both of them, but a few years ago, 
femarkable fiar extraordinary memory and eru- 
dition. When M. de Longuerue was a child^ 
he was fuch a prodigy of memory and know* 
ledge, that Lewis the Fourteenth, pafling 
through the Abbe's province, flopped to fee and 
hear him. When he grew up, Paris confulted 
him as the oracle of learning. His erudition, 
fays d'Alembert*, was not only prodigious, 
but aiSually terrible. Greek and Hebrew were 
more familiar to him than his native tongue* 
His memory was fo well fumifhed with hiftoric 
hOtSy with chronological and typographical 
knowledge, that upon hearing a pcrfon aiTert 
in converfation, that it would be a difficult talk 
to write a good hiftorical defcription of France f } 
he aiTerted that he could do it from memory, 
without' confulting any books. All he afked 
was, to have fome maps of France laid before 
him : thefe recalled to his mindrthe hiftory of 
each province, of all the fiefs of the crown of 
each city, and even of each diftinguilhed noble* 

• Eioge dc M. L'Abbc d^Alary. 
i M^rqviif d*Aq;eitibii*s £ffiqr»,' page 385. 
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man's feat in the kingdom. He wrote his folio 
hiftory in a year. It was admired as a great 
curiofity in manufcript ; but when it came to 
be printed, fundry grofs errors appeared: he 
was obliged to take out feveral leaves in cor- 
refting the prefs. The edition was very ex- 
penfive, and the work, at laft, would have 
been rather more acceptable to the public, if 
the author had not written it from memory. 
Love of the wonderful nnuft yield to eftcem foi^ 
the ufeful. 

The efFe^ which a:ll this erudition had upon 
the Abbe de Longuerue's tafte, judgment, and 
imagination, is worthy of our attention. Some 
of his opinions fpeak fufficiently for our pur- 
pofe. He was of opinion that the Englifli 
have never done any good*, fmce they re^ 
nounced the. ftudy of Greek and Arabic, for 
Geometry and Phyfics, He was of opinion, 
that two antiquarian books upon Homer, viz. 
Antiquitates Homeric^ and Hoineri Gnomolo^ 
gia, are preferable to Homer, himfelf. H« 
would rather have them, he declared, becaufi? 

* D*AlembcTt> Eloge de M. d'Alary. 
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With thefe he had all that was ufeful in the poet^ 
without being obliged to go through long fto* 
ries, which put him to fleep; ^* As for that 
" madman Ariofto," faid he^ " I fometimes 
** divert myfelf with him." One odd volume 
of Racine was the only French book to be found 
in his library. His erudition died with him^ 
and the world has not profited much by his fur- 
pri/ing memory. 

The librarian Magliabdchi was no lefs fa^ - 
mous than M. de Languerue for his memory^ 
and he was yet more llrongly affefted^ by the 
mania for books. His appetite for them was 
fo voracious, that he acquired the name of the 
glutton of literature*. Before he died he had 
ficallowed fix large rooms full of books. ^Vhe- 
ther he had time to digeft any of them we do 
not know, but we are fure that he wifhed to 
have done fo ; for the only line of his own com- 
pofition, which he has left for the inftruftion of 
pofterity, is round a medal. The medal repre- 
fents him fitting with a book in his hand, and 
with a great number of books fcattered on the 

♦ CtiriQfitits of literaturoj vol. ii. page 145. 
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floor round him. The caiidid infcription fig^ 
pHies^ that to become feamed it is not fuflicienC 
to- read much^ if we read without refleOion. 
The names of FrankHn and of Shakfpeare aref 
known wherever literature is cultivated, to all 
who have any pfetenfions to fcience or to ge- 
nius ; yet they were neither of them men of ex^ 
traordinary erudition, not froni their work» 
fliould we judge that memory was their pre-» 
dominant fectilfy. It may be faid, that a fu- 
pcrior degree of memory was effential to the 
cxercife of their judgment and invention ; that 
without having treafured up in his memory al 
variety of minute obfervations upon human na-» 
ture, Shakfpeare could never have painted the 
paffions with fo bold and juft a hand, that if 
Franklin had not accurately remembered his 
own phik)fophicaI obfervations, and thofe of 
others, he never would have made thofe di{^ 
Goveries which have immortalized his name^ 
Admitting the juftioe of thefe affertions, we 
fee that memory to great men is but a fubordi- 
' Bate fervant, a treafurer who receives, and i^ 
expected to keep faithfully whatever is- cao)^ 
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mitted to his care ; and not only to preferve 
faithfully all depofits, but to produce them at 
the moment they are wanted. There are fub- 
flances which are faid to imbibe and retain the 
rays of light, and to emit them only in certain 
fituations. As long as they retain the rays, no 
eye regards them. 

It has often been obferved, that a recollec- 
tive and retentive memory are feldom found 
united. If this were true, and that we had 
our choice of either, which ftiould we prefer ? 
For the purpofes of oftentatiori, perhaps the 
one; for utility the other. A perfon who could 
repeat from beginning to end the whole Eco- 
nomy of Human Life, which he had learned 
in his childhood, might, if we had time to lit 
ftill and liften to him, obtain our admiration for 
his extraordinarily retentive memory ; but the 
perfon who, in daily occurrences or interefting 
affairs, recollefts at the proper time what is 
ufeful to us, obtains from our gratitude fome- 
thing more than vain admiration. To fpeak 
accurately, we muft remark, that retentive and 
recoUeftive memories are but relative terms 3 

Vol, III. F 
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tht^ recoUeftive memory muft be retentive of all 
tliat it recollefts j the retentive memory cannot 
fliew itfelf till the moment it becomes recollec- 
tive. Bat we value cither precisely in propor- 
tion as they are ufeful and agreeable. 

Juft at the time when philofophers were in- 
tent upon trying experiments la electricity, Dr. 
Heberden recollefted toiiave feen, many years 
before, a fmall eleftrical ftone called tourma- 
lin*, in the poflTeffion of Dr. ^harpe at Cam- 
bridge. It was the only one known in England 
at that time. Dr. Heberden procured it 5 and 
feversl curious experiments were made and ve- 
rified with it. In this inftance it is obvious, 
(hat we admire the retentive local memory of 
Dr. Heberden, merely becaufe it became re-* 
collective and ufeful. Had the tourmalin never 
been wanted, it would have been a matter of 
indifference, whether the direction for it at Dr, 
Sharpe's at Cambridge had been remembered 
Or forgotten. There was a man f who und^- 

• Prieftley on Eledricity, page 3 17, 
+ Fuller, author of the Worlhies of England. Sec Ca- 
riolitics of Literature, tol, i. 
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took in going from Temple Bar to the fartheft 
Jjart of Cheapfide and back again, to enume- 
rate at his return every fign on each fide of the 
way in its order, and to repeat them, if it 
fhould be required/ either backwards or for- 
wards. This he exaftly accompliftied. As a 
playful trial of memory, this affords us a mo- 
ihent's entertainment 5 but if we were to be 
ferious upon the fubjeft, we (hould fay it was 
a pity that the man did not tife his extraordi- 
ilary memory for fome better purpofe. The late 
king of PruflSa, when he intended to advance 
Trexick in the army, upon his firflt introduQion 
gave him a lift of the ftrangefl names which 
could be picked out, to learn by rote. Trenck 
learned them quickly, and the king was much 
pleafed with this inflance of his memory ; but 
Frederick would certainly never have made fuch 
a trial of the abilities of Voltaire. 

We cannot always fofefee what fafts may be 
ufeful, aind what may be ufelefs to us, otherwife 
the cultivation of the memory might be con- 
ducted by unerring rules. In the common bufi- 
nefs of life people regulate their memories by 
F2- 
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(he circumftances in which they happen to be 
placed. A clerk in a counting houfe by prac- 
tice learns to remember the circumftances, af- 
fairs, and names of numerous merchants, of hi^ 
inaftcr's cuftomers, the places of their abode> 
and perhaps, fomething of their peculiar hu- 
mours and manners. A fine lady remembers 
her vifiting lift, and perhaps the dreffes and 
partners of every couple at a crowded ball ; (he 
finds all thefe particulars a ufeful fupply for 
daily converfation, ftie therefore rememberS' 
them with care. An amateur, who is ambiti- 
ous Jo flaine in the fociety of literary men, col- 
lefts literary ianecdotes, and retails them when- 
ever occafion permits. Men of fenfe, who 
cultivate their memories for ufeful purpofes, are 
not obliged to treafure up heterogeneous fafts : 
by reducing particulars to general principles, 
and by conne£ling them with proper affocia- 
tions, they enjoy all the real advantages, whilft 
they are exempt firom the labour of accumula- 
tion. 

Mr. Stewart has with fo much ability point- 
• ed out the eiFefts of fyftematic arrangement^ of 
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writiil'g, reading, and the ufc of tccbnical con- 
trivances in the cultivation of the memory, that 
it would be a prefumptuous and unneceflary 
attempt to expatiate in other words upon the 
fame fubjefl:. It may not be ufelefs, however, 
to repeat a few of his obfervations, bccaufe in 
confidering what farther improvement may be 
made, it is always eflential to have fully in our 
view what is already known. 

Philofophic arrangement aflifls the memory 
by claffing, under a few general principles, a 
number of apparently diffimilarand unconnefted 
particulars. The habit, for inftance, of attend- 
ing to the connexion of caufe and efFeft, prc- 
fents a multitude of interefting analogies to the 
minds of men of fcience, which efcape other 
perfons ; the vulgar feel no pleafure in contem- 
plating objefts that appear remote from com- 
mon life ; and they find it extremely difficult 
to remember obfervations and reafonings, which 
are foreign td' their cuftomary courfe of aflbci- 
ated ideas. Even literary and ingenious peo- 
ple, when they begin to learn any art or fcience, 
ufually complain that their memory is not able 
F3 
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\ 

. to retain all the terms and ideas which pQur in 
lipon them with perplexing rapidity. In time 
this difficulty is conquered, not fo much by the 
ftrength of the mempry as by the exercife of 
judgment : they learn tp diftinguilh, and feleft 
the material terms, fafts, and arguments, from 
thofe that ^re fubordinate, and they clafs them 
vmder general heads, to relieve the memory 
from all fuperflubus labour. 

In all ftudies there is fome prevalent aflb- 
ciating principle, which gradually becomes far 
miliar to our minds, but which we do not im- 
mediately difcover in our firft attempts. Ii} 
poetry, refemblance ^ in philofophy, caufe an4 
efFe£t ; in mathematics, demonftrations conti- 
|iually recur s and, there;fore, eaqh is expe£ted 
by perfons who have been ufed to thefe refpec: 
tive ftudies. 

The habit of committing our knowledge to 
writing affifts the memory, begjaufe in writing 
yre detain certain idea^ long ei^ough in our 
view to perceive all their relations; we ufe fixed 
^d abbreviated figns for all our thoughts, witl; 
the affiftance of thefe we can prevent confufipn 



^^ 
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in our reafonings. We can without fatigue, by 
the help of words, letters, figures, or algebraic 
figns, go through a variety of mental proceflcs, 
and folve many difficult problems, which, with- 
out fuch afliftance, muft have been too exten- 
five for our capacities. 

If our books be well chofen, and if we read 
with difcrimination and attention, reading will 
improve the memory, becaufe as it increafcs 
our knowledge, it increafes our intcrcll in evefy 
new difcovery, and in every new combination 
of ideas. 

We agree entirely with Mr. Stewart in his 
obfervations upon technical helps to the me- 
mory; they are hurtful to the underftanding, 
becaufe they break the general habits of philo- 
fophic order in the mind, "lliere is no con- 
nexion of ideas between the memorial lines, 
for inftance, in Grey's Memoria Technica, the 
hiftory of the Kings, or Emperors, and the dates 
that we wifli to remember. However it may 
be advantageous \n education to ufe fuch con* 
tfivances^ to affift our pupils in remembering 
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thofe technical parts of knowledge, which are 
fometimes valued above their worth in fociety. 
The fafts upon which the principles of any 
fcience are founded fhould never be learnt by 
rote in a technical manner. But the names 
and the dates of the reigns of a number of kings 
and emperors, if they muft be remembered by 
children, fhould be learnt in the manner which 
may give them the leaft trouble.* 
^ Jt is commonly afferted that our meriiory is 
to be improved by exercife : exercife may be of 
different kinds, and we mufl determine what 
fort is befl. Repetition is found to fix words, 
and fometimes ideas, flrongly in the mind : the 
words of the burthen of a fong, which w^e have 
frequently heard, j^re eafily and long remem- 
bered. When we w^ant to get any thing by 
rote, we repeat it over and over again, till the 
founds fcem to follow one another habitually, 
and then we fay we have tjiem perfectly by 
rote f. The regular recurrence of founds, at 
it^ted intervals, much aids us. In poetry the 

* V. Chapter on Bookg^ and on £Jeography, 
t Dr. Darwin. Zoonomia. 
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rhymes, the cadence, the alliteration, the pecu- 
liar ftrufture or the poet's lines, aflift us. All 
thefe are mechanical helps to the memory. To 
fome people repetition feems much more agree- 
able than to others; but it may be doubted 
whether a facility and propenfity to repetition 
be favourable to rational memory. Whilft we 
repeat, we exclude all thought from the mind^ 
we form a habit of faying certain founds in a 
certain order ; but if this habit be afterwards 
broken by any trifling external circumftances, 
we lofe all our labour. We have no means of 
recoUefting what we have learned in this man- 
ner. Once gone it is gone for ever. It depends 
but upon one principle of affociation. Thofe 
"who exert ingenuity as well as memory in learn- 
ing by heart, may not perhaps aflbciate founds 
with fo much expedition, but they will have 
the power of recolleftion in a greater degree, 
they will have more chances in their favour, be- 
lides the great power of voluntary exertion : a 
power which few paffive repeaters ever poflefs. 
The following lines are eafily learned. 

*^Hafte, then, yefpirits; to your charge repair, 
[^ The fluttiuring fan be Zephyretta's care 5 
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^^ The d|X)p8 to thee, Brillante, we confign, 
^^ And, Momentilla, let the watch be thine j 
*^ Do thou, Crifpifla, tend her favourite lock, 
<^ Ariel himfelf (hall be the guard of Shock.'" 

To a perfon who merely leamecj the founds 
in thefe lines by rote, without knowing the 
fenfe of the words, all the advantage of the ap-^ 
propriat^d names and offices of the fylphs would 
be loft. No one, who has any fenfe of propriety^ 
pan call thefe fylphs by wrong names, or put 
them out of their places. Mortientilla and the 
watch, Zephyretta and the fan, Crifpiffa and 
the lock of hair, Brillante and the diamond 
^rops, are fo intimately affociated, that they 
neceffarily recur together in the memory. The 
Allowing celebrated lines on envy, fome people 
will find eafy, and others diflScult to learn by 
Jieart. 

*^ Envy will merit, as its (hade, puriue; 
^^ But, like a (hadow, proves the fubftance true t 
<^ For envy'd wit, like Sol eclips'd, makes known 
1^ Th' oppofing body's groflhefs not its own. 
\^ When firft that fun too powerful beams difplaySj^ 
^^ It draws up vapour, which obfcures its rays j 
^} But ey'n thofe clouds at laft adorn its way, 
^^ Refled new glories^ and augment the (Jay ,'^ 
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The flow ^ of thefe lines is not particularly 
£afy ; thofe who truft merely to the power of 
reiteration in getting them hy rote will find the 
tafk difficult ; thofe who fcize the ideas will 
neceffarily recolleft their order, and the fenfe 
will conduS them to their proper places with 
certainty : they cannot, for inftapce, make the 
clouds adorn the fun's rays before the fun's 
powerful beams have drawn up the vapoursu 
This fixes the place of the four laft lines. The 
fimile of merit and the fuix, and envy and the 
plouds, keeps each idea in its order ; if any one 
efcapes, it is eafily miffed, and eafily recalled. . 

We feldom meet with thofe who can give us 
an accurate account of their own thoughts ; it 
is, therefore, difficult to tell the different ways 
in which different people manage their memo- 
fy. We judge by the effe6ls frequently, that 
paufes are the fame, which fometimes are en- 
tirely different. Thus, we, in common conver- 
fation, (hould fay, that two people had an 
fjqually good n^emory, who could repeat with 
^ual exaftnefs any thing which they had heard 
pr read. But in their njethods of yemember* 
4 - 
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ing thefe perfons might differ effentially ; the 
one might have exerted much more judgment 
and ingenuity in the conduft of his memory 
than the other, and might thus have not only 
fatigued himfelf lefs, but might have improved 
his underftanding, whilft the other learned 
merely by rote. When Dr. Johnfon reported 
the parliamentary debates for the Gentleman's 
Magazine, his judgment, his habit of attending 
to the order in which ideas follow one another 
in reafoning, his previous knowledge of the 
charafters and ftyle of the different (jpeakers, 
muft confiderablyhave affifted his memory. His 
tafte for literary compofition muft" have (hewn 
him inftantly where any argument or allufion 
was mifplaced. A connefting phrafe, or a 
link in a chain of reafoning, is miffed as readily, 
by a perfon ufed to writing and argument, as 
a' word in a line of poetry is miffed by a poetic 
ear* If any thing has efcaped the memory of 
perfons who remember by general claffification, 
they are not only by their art.aj^le to difcover 
that fomething is miffmg, but they have a ge- 
neral direction where to find it ; they know to 
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what clafs of ideas it muft belong ; they can 
bunt fronj generals to particulars, till they are 
Aire at laft of tracing and detefting the deferter ; 
they have certain figns by which they know 
the objeft of which they are in fearch, and 
they truft with more certainty tothefe charafter- 
iftics, than to the raere vague recolleftion of 
having feen it before. We feel difpofed to truft 
the memory of thofe who can give us fome 
reafon for what they remember. If they can 
prove to us that their aflertion could not, con- 
fidently with other fa£ts, be falfe, we admit the 
affertion into the- rank of fafts^ and their judgt 
ment thus goes furety for their mempry. 

In the common mode of education great ex- 
aftnefs of repetition is required from pupils. 
This feejns to be made a matter of too much 
importance. Tliere are circumftances in life^ 
in which this talent is ufeful, but ita utility 
perhaps we fliall find, upon examination, is 
overrated. 

In giving evidence of words, dates^ and fa£ls, 
in a court of juftice, the utmoft precifion is re- 
quifite. llie property, lives, and chara£lers^ 
©f individuals, depend upon thi? precifion. 
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But we muft obferve, that after long detailed 
evidence has been given by a number of wif- 
nelfts, an advocate feparates the material from 
the immaterial circumftances, and the judge in 
his charge again comprefles the arguments of 
the counfcl, fo that much of what has been faicJ 
during the trial might as well have been omit- 
ted. All thefe fuperfluous idesCs were remem-^ 
bered to no purpofe. An evidence fometimcs, 
if he be permitted, would tell not only all that 
he remembers of the circumftances about whicb 
he is examined, but alfo a number of other 
tircumftances, which are cafually affociated 
with thefe in his memory. An able advocate 
rejefts, by a quieknefs of judgment which ap- 
pears h'ke intuition, all that is irrelevant to hi& 
argument and his caufe ; and it is by this felec- 
tion that his memory, in the evidence perhaps 
of twenty different people, is able to retain alt 
that is ufeful. When this heterogeneous mafs' 
of evidence is claffed by his perfpicuous ar- 
, rangemcr^t, his audience feel no difficulty either 
in underftanding or recolle^ing all which had 
before appeared confufed. Thus the exereife 
of the judgment faves much of the labour c£ 
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hietnory ; labour which is not merely unnccef- 
Tary, but hurtful, to our underftanding. 

In making obfervations upon fubjeCts which 
are new to us, we muft be content to ufe our 
memory lyiaflTifled at firft by our reafon ; wc 
muft treafure up the ore and rubbifli together, 
becaufe wc cannot immediately diftinguilh them 
from each other. But the fooner wc can fepa- 
Tate them the better. In the beginning of all 
experimental foienccs, a number of ufelefs par- 
ticulars are recorded, becaufe they are not 
known to be ufelefs ; when from comparing 
thefe a few general principles are difcovered, 
the memory is immediately relieved, the judg- 
ment and inventive faculty have i>ower and 
liberty to work, and then a rapid progrefs and 
great difeoverics are made. It is the misfor- 
tune of thofe who firft cultivate new fciences, 
that their memory is overloaded ; but if thole 
who fucceed to them fubmit to the fame fenfe- 
iefs drudgery, it is not their misfortune, but 
their fault. Let us look oVer the hiftory of 
thofe who have made difcoveries and inven- 
tions, we fhall pcrceiyCj that it has been by 
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rcjefting ufelefs ideas that they have firft clear- 
ed their way to truth. Dr. Priefdey's Hiftories 
of Vifion and of Eleftricity are as ufeful when 
we confider them as hiftories of the human 
mind, as when w6 read them as hiftories of 
fcience^ Dr. P. has publifhed a catalogue of 
books*, from which he gathered his materials. 
The pains, he tell^us, that it coft him to com- 
prefs and abridge the accounts which ingenious 
men have given of their own experiments, 
teach'us how much our progrefs in red know- 
ledge depends upon rejecting all that is fuper- 
fluous. When Simoriides offered to teach 'fhe- 
miftocles the art. of memory, Themiftocles an- 
fwered, ** Rather teach me the ''art of forge t- 
" ting ; for I find that I remember much that 
" I had better forget, and forget" ( coiifequently J 
** fome things which I wilh to remember." 

When any difcovery or invention is complet- 
ed, we are frequently aftonifhed at its obvious 
fimplicity. The ideas necelTary to the difcovery 
are feldom fo numerous as to fatigue our me- 
mory. .: Memory feems to have been ufeful to 

* At the end of the hiftorjr of Vifion. 



inventors only as it prei!ented ^ few ideas in a 
certain happy connexion, as it prelented them 
faithfully and diftinftly to view in the proper 
moment* If we wifli, for examples of tjic 
conduct of the underftanding, we need only 
look into Dr. Franklin's works* He is fo free 
from all afFefilation, he lays his micid fo fairly 
hefore us> that he is perhaps the beft example 
we can feleft. Thofe who are ufed to look at 
objefts in a microfcope fay, that full as much 
depends upon the objefts being well prepared 
for infpe6!lion, as upon the attention of the ob- 
ferver, or the excellence ofthe glafs* 

The ftrft thing that ftrlkes us, in looking over 
Do£lor Franklin's works, is the variety of his ob- 
fervations upon different fubjefts. We might 
imagine, that a very tenacious and powerful me- 
mory was neceffary to regifter all thefe : but Dr. 
Franklin informs us, that it was his conftant 
praftice to note dowjn every hint as it occurred 
to him : he urges his friends to do the fam^.; 
he obferves, th^it there is fcarcely a d^y- p^ff?s 
without our hearing or feeing fomething which, 
if properly attended to, might lead to ufeful 

Vol. III. G 
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difcoveries. By thus committing his ideas to 
writing, his mind was left at liberty to think. 
No extraordmary effort of mempry was, even 
upon the greateft occafions, requifite. A friend 
wrote to him to inquire how he was led to his 
great difcovery of the identity of lightning and 
-eleftricity ; and how he firft came to think of 
drawing down lightning from the clouds. Dn 
Franklin replies, that he could not anfwer bet- 
ter than by giving an extract from the minutes 
he ufed to keep of the experiments he made, 
with memorandums of fuch as be purpofed to 
make, the reafons for making them, and the 
obfervations that rofe upon them. By this ex- 
traft, fays Dr. Franklin, you will fee that the 
thought was not fo much an out of the way o?ie; 
but that it might have occurred to any elec- 
trician*. 

* " Nov. 7, 1749. Eledrical fluid agrees with light- 
'' ning in thefe particulars, i. Giving light. 2. Colour 
*' of the light. 3. Crooked diredion. 4. Swift motion* 
" 5. JBcing conduacd by metals. 6. Crack or noife in 
" eiplodiiig. 7. Subfifting in water or ice. 8. Rending 
'* bodied it paiTes through. 9. Deflroying animals, lo. 
*' Melting metals, 11. Firing inflammable fubflances. 
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• When the ideas ate arranged in clear orders 
% we fee them in this ndte^ the analogy or im 
du£lion to which Dr* Franklin was Ud appears 
eafy* Why then had it never been made by 
any other perfon ? Numbers of ing^nioiis meri 
were at this time intetit Upon elefhicity. The 
ideas which were nedeffary to this difcovery 
were not numerous or complicated. We may 
remark, that one aoalogy connefting thefe ob- 
fervations together, they are more eafily recol- 
leded; and their being . Written down for a 
particular purpofe, on which Dn Franklin's 
mind was intent, muft have made it ftill eafier 
to him to retain them. 

ITie degree of memory he was forced to em** 
ploy is thus reduced to a portion in which few 
people are defeftive. Now, let. us fuppofe, 
that Dr. Franklin, at the time he wTQt^ his me- 

*' 12. Sulphurous fmelL l^he ele6tric fluid is attraded 
*• by points. Wc do not kdo>V whether this property Is 
** in lightning. But. iitice thej agree in all the particulari 
" wherein we can already compare theoi^ is it not proba- 
•' bable, they agree likewife in this ? Let the experi* 
•^ ineat be made." 

Dr. Franklin's Letters, pag« 332. 

G2 
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morandum, liad fully in his tecone&icm ^r^vj 
previous experiment that h&d ever h6&i triedl 
on e\t&ric\ty ; and not-dnly thefe, but tlfe ^e*: 
ones, names, ages, and private hiftory^ of all 
the meift who had tried th'efe experim*hts ; o^ 
what advantage would' this liave been 4:6 hira> 
He mirff have exchided all thefe impertinent 
ideas fucceflJvely as they rofe before him> and 
he muft have felfefted the fSleen ufcfulobferva^ 
lions, which we have mentioned, from thi^ 
froublefome multitude. The chance m fucli a 
fekStion would have baen againfi him V the 
time employed in the eXammation and reje£tio» 
of all the unneceflaTy recolkftions would have 
been abfolutely wafted, 

We miift wi(h Aat it were in our power,^ 
when we make ©bfervations upon nature, ot 
when we ifead the reflexions of others, t^ ar- 
range our thoughts fo as to be ready when we 
want tq reafon or invent. When cards are dealt 
to us, we Csui foft our hand according to the 
known pr6babilities of the game, and a new 
arrangement is eafily made when we bear what 
ift trum^s^ 
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In f qlk£i;ing and forting obferv^tipns Dn 
JrankJin particularly excelled, therefore we 
mfiy ^dy continue to take him for ch^ ci^am- 
|>le.. Wherever lie happened to be, in a boat, 
in a fluni^ ip a printer's ihop, in a crowded 
city or. in the coi^^ry, in Europe or America, 
he ^i/plays the feme a£iivity of oWervation. 
When any things however ta^ifling^ ftruck him 
ytl^hJAC cqiji]^ not acco«,mt fpr, be never rcfted 
till he had traced the eSeOi to its caufe. Thus, 
e£ter hrSLving. mi^e i^ne xemark, he hafl fre(^ 
potiye to coUe£t fa£ts^ either to^confinn oc re- 
fute a?i faypotfaeiis > his obfervations tending 
confequentlyto^ (bn^ deterpiina^purpofe, they 
were arranged ija th? papment tjiey were made 
ifi the n^>(l ca£nmQd^9US manner, both for his 
memory and invention ; they were arranged 
cither s^cord^ng to their obvious analogies, 
or -their r^tian to each othej; a$ caufe 
and effe^. He had two ufeful methods of 
judging of the value of his own ideas j he 
either cpnfidered how they could be imme- 
diately applied to pra£tical improvement in 
G3 
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the arts, or how they could lisad to the fo« 
lution 6f any of the great problems in fch- 
ence. Here we muft again obferve, that judg- 
ment fkved tfie labour of memory. A perfon, 
who fets about to cpUe£t fa£ts at random, h 
little better than a magpie> who picks up and 
lays by aqy odd bits of money he can light 
upon without knowing their ufe. 

Mifeellaneous obfenrations which are mad^ 
by thofe who' have no phibfophy may accident 
tally lead to fomething^ ufefiilj'but here- wd 
admire the good fortune^ and not the genius^ 
of the individuals ^hq make fwch difcoyeries t 
thefe are prizes drawn from the lottery of fci* 
jence^j which ought not to feduce us from the 
paths of fober induftry . How long may an ob? 
fervation fortunately made continue to be ufe- 
lefs to mankind, merely becaufe it has not beert 
reafoned upon ! iTie trifling obfervation, that 
fi ftraightftick appears bent in water, was made 
many hundred years before the reafon of that 
appearance was difcovered! The invention of 
the telefcope might have been made by any 
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peiibii who could have purfued dus flig]bt ob* . 
feiration through all its confequences. 

Having now defined^ ac rather ddcribed^. 
what we mean by a good memoTy, we may . 
Gonfider how the memory (hould be cultivated. 
Ih children^ as well as im meD> the ftrength of .• 
that habit, or perhaps of that power of the 
mind which afibciates ideas together^ varies / 
confiderably. It is probable^ that: this differ- 
ence may depend fometimes upon organization* 
A child who is bom with any defe£t in his eyes ; 
cannot poffibly have the fame pleafure in ob* 
jeds of fight, which thofe enjoy who have fbong 
eyes: ideas, aflboiated with thefe external Qb- . 
je£ts are therefore not aflbciated with pleafure, 
and, confequently, they are not recoUefted 
with any fenfations of pleafure. An ingenious 
writer * fuppofes, that all the difference of ca- 
pacity amongft men ultimately depends on their 
original power of feeling pleafure or pain, and 
their confequent different habits of attention. 
\ When there is any defeat in a child's organ!- 
^sation, we muff have recourfe to phyfios^ and 

• Hclvctius, '' Sur FEfprit.- 
G4 



not td ttiefephyfics; but cv6h ambrtgft childrett, 
who are apparently ih the full pOlRHBon of tfll 
their feiifes, we fee vety different deg|ie*e» of 
vivacity : Aofe ^ho haVe molt viviaclty feldwh 
take defight in tejieatittg thcif ideasfj they aw 
sioFfe p]tn(kd with noviftlty than prone td habit. 
Thofe m the contrary who are deficient ih yi-»: 
vaeity ard i^tich difpofed to the eafy indolent' 
pleafure of repetition j it cofts them lefe^^iier- 
tion to fay<)r do the fame thing over again^ tfaaa 
to attempt any thing newy they are unHbrmly 
good (libje£t$ to habit, becaufe rioy^lty has: noi 
charms to ftduce theit attention. 

The education of the Aretnory In thefe two 
daffes of children ought not to be the fame, 
Thofe who are difpofed to repetition ftiould riot 
"be indulged ih it, becaufe it will increafit their 
indojeucii y they (hould be excited by praife,. by* 
example, by fympathy, and by all the ftrongdl: 
rtjQtives that we can employ. Their intereft in 
every thing around them muft by all means bt 
jncreafcd : when they fhow cagcmefs about any 
thing, no niatt^ what it is^ we may then exei:«. 
cife their memory upon that fubje£l with fomf 



bi^^ of fueceffi. It is pf importance that they 
(tsffv^ fucceed in their firft trials^ otherwifo 
they wiU be difcouraged from repeating their 
a^mpt9> and th^y. ^iU' diftrUft their own me« 
mory m future. The fear of not remembering^ 
yfsnii iodoupy, and agitate and weaken Unsir 
nHnds^.theyihould, therefore, be animated by 
hdfpe; tXf fheyfaiJ^ at all eveiit£> let tfaem Mt 
be iTepfopotied ; the mottificatibn they natura% 
feeb 19 fufficient : nor (hould they be left to 
dweH upon fheir difappointment ; they (houki 
have a frefh andedfier trial givien to them, that 
they may recover their own fetf-complacency fts 
eKpeditioufly as poilible. It mBy be faid, that 
ttere are children of foch a flng^ifh temperin 
ment, that 4hey fed 1k> pleafure in fuccefs, and 
fkO m<»Ptifieatiim in. perceiving their own mental 
deBcienptqs;. 'There are few children of thitf 
defcriptio^^ fqarcely.: any, perhaps, whofe de^ 
fe£ts^ have not been increafed by education; 
Skertidnbaa been made fo painful to them, that 
at length they have funk into apathy, or fub- 
mitted in defpair to the eternal punifhment of 
^ &ame^ 
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. The miftaken notion, that the taemory mtift 
1^ cxercifed only in books^ has been often fatal 
to the pupils of literacy pA)ple. We remem* 
ber beft thofe things which intereft us moft*; 
tehich are ufeful to us in converfation^ hi 
our daily bufinefs or amufement. So do chil* 
dren. On thefe things we ihould exercife their 
memory. Tell a boy who has loft his top, to 
remember at fuch a particular time to put you: 
m mind of it,, and if he does, that you will 
give him another ; he will probably remember 
your requefts after (his, better than you will 
yourfelf* Affeftionate children wilt eafily ex- 
tend their recolle6iive memories in the fervice- 
of their friends and companions. *' Put me in 
** mind to give your friend what he alked for, 
" and I will give it to him if you remember it 
*^ at the right time." It will be beft to manage 
thefe affairs fo that convenience, and not ca- 
price, fhall appear to be your motive for the 
requefts. The time and place Ihould be prev 
cifely fixed, and fomething fhould »be chofen 
which is likely to recall your req^eft at the ap^ 
pointed time. If you fay, put me in mind of 
2 



fuch a thing the fn0fnent the isleth is taken 
awaf after dinner $ or as foon as candles are 
brought into liie room ; or when I go by fuck 
a (hop in our walk this evening ; here are 
things mentioned which will much affift the 
yoiing remembrancer: the monr^nt the cloth k 
taken awajjr^ or the candles come, he will re- 
collect, ftom atflbciation, that fomething is t« 
br/done, that he has fomething to do; and 
prefently he will make out what that fomethin|f 
IS, • .' >•■ .'J ' ■•. 

A good'jriemd^yfor bufinefs depends upoii 
Jocal, well arrang^ affociitions. The man of 
bufinefs makes ai^ artificial memory for himfelf 
out of the trivial occurrences of the day, and 
the hour*' as theypafs recall their refpeftive oc- 
cupations. Children can acquire thefe habits 
very cariy Iti their education j they are eager to 
give- their compaiiions an account of any thing 
they have feen or heard ; their tutors ihould 
become th^ir companions, and encourage them 
by fympadiy. to addrefs thefe narrations to 
them. Children who forget their leflbns iii 
f hronology^ and their pence tables, can relate 
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with perfed accuzacf any cir^ttmftancies whicli 
liaye intereft^ therafelves. This ihews that 
there i$ no dcficifepcy in their cii|>acitjr* . Eyery 
one, who has bad any .e]|^p6nence of the ^iea- 
fiire of talking^ knows |)dw intimately k is conh 
neded with .the pieafure of being liitened'tor. 
The auditors, confcquently,. poflefs fiipreiiie 
fpower over narrative childhood^ without ufing 
BRy artifice, by fimpiy (hev^tng attention to widl 
«nfait§ed, and weli recolk£led narratives, aod 
ceafing to attend when the youog orator's mcr 
mory and ftory become confufedi be will natu- 
rally be excited to arrange his ideas. The ox^ 
d^r of time is the fefl: and eaiieft principle of 
affociation to Jbelp the memory- This, till 
young people acqixire the ideas of caufe and ef- 
feft, win be their favourite mode of arrangement. 
Things that happen at the fame time; things 
that are faid, thoughts that have occun'ed^ at 
the fame time, will recur to the mind together- 
We may obferve, that ill educated people con- 
tinue through Kfe to remember things by this 
fiiigle affociation.; and confequenlly, there is 
en heterogeneous collection of ideas in thi?ir 
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tmn6, which hiv no mtional coimexHm vridi 
each other ; cwwds which have accidentaUy 
met, and are forced to live for ever together. 

A Vtilgar evidence, when he is examined 
about hts memory of a particular fa£t, gives as 
a reafoafor bis remembering ij a rehtion of a 
number of other circumftances, which he tells 
you happened at llie fame time ; or he calls to 
wftnefs any animate or Inanimate objects, which 
he happened.to fee at the fame tkae. All thefe 
thii]^8 are fa ^ned with the principal f^St id 
hi$ mind, that hH remembering them diftin£M]r> 
feems to him, and he cxpefts will feem te> 
others j demonftration of the truth and accuracy 
of his principal aflertion. When a lawyer tells 
him he has nothing to do with thefe ideas» he ia 
immediately ^t a (land in his narrative, he can 
recolkft nothing, he is fure of nothing ; he has 
no reafon to give for his belief, uhlefs he may 
fay* that it was Alichaelmas-day when fuch a 
-thing happened, that he had a goofe for dinner 
that day> or that he had a new wig, Tbofe 
who have more enlarged minds, feldom pro- 
duce thefe ftsange reasons for remembering 
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f^s. Indeed^ no one can res^fon clearly, whof^ 
loemorj has thefe foolifli babit8.|. the ill matchK 
ed ideas are infeparably joinedi. and they imjtr . 
gine there is fome natural connexion between 
them» Hence arife thofe bbfunate prejudieea^ 
which po arguments can vanquifh. 

To prevent children from arguing ill, we 
mull, therefore, take care, in exercifing their 
Qiemory, to difcourage them in this method of 
proving, that they jemember one thing by telk. 
ing us a number of others which happened at 
the fame. time; rather let them be excited to 
bring their reafoning faculty into play in fup- 
port of their memory. Suppofe, for inllancc, 
that a child has miflaid his hat, and was trying 
to recoiled where he had put it. He firft may 
recoiled, from the aflbciation of time, that he 
had the hat the laft time he went out; but 
when he wants to recoiled when that time was, 
he had better go back, if lie can, to his motive 
for going out : this one idea will bring a num-r 
ber of others in right order into his mind. He 
went out, fuppofe, to fetch his kite, which he 
w^s afraid w^ould be wetted by a ihower of 
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nlns then the^boy recoiled that his hat muft 
have been wetted by the fame rain, and that 
when he came in, inftead of hanging it up in 
its ufiial place, it was put before the fire to be 
dried. What fire is the next queftion, &c. 

Such an inftance as this may appear very tri- 
vial ; but children whofe minds are well ma* 
naged about trifles, will retain good habits 
when they arc- to think about matters of confe- 
quence. By exercifing the memory in this 
manner about things, inftead of about books 
and leflfons, we fhall not difguft and tire our 
pupils, nor ihall we give the falfe notion, that 
all knowledge is acquired by reading. 

Long before children read fluently for their 
own amufement, they like to hear others read 
aloud to them, becaufe they have then the 
entertainment without the labour. We may 
exercife their memory by afking for an account 
of what they have heard. But let them never 
be required to repeat in the words of the book, 
or even to preferve the fame arrangement; 
let them fpeak in words of their own, and 
arrange their ideas to their own plan i this will 
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exercife at once liieirjudgmenti invention^ and 
ttcmory. 

** Try if you can explain to me what I hzire 
** juft been explainiiig to you," a fenfible tu- 
tor will frequently fay to his pupils ; and he 
will fuj9fer them to explain in a different man* 
nfir from himfelf, he will only require them 
to remember what is efiential to the explana- 
tion. In fuch repetitions as thefe the mind 
is a£live, therefore it will ilrengthen and im- 
prove. 

Children are all, more or lefs, pleafed with 
the perception of refemblances and of analogy. 
This propenfity affifts us much in the cultiva- 
tion of the memory ; but it muft be managed 
with difcretion, or it will injure the other 
powers of the underftanding. There is in fome 
minds a futile love of tracing analogies, which 
leads to fuperftition, to falfe reafoning, and 
falfe tafte. The quick perception of refem- 
blances is in other minds produdive of wit, 
poetic genius, and fcientific invention. The 
difference between thefe two clafTes depends 
upon this, the one has more judgment,, and 
3 
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more the habit of ufing it than the other. Chil- 
dren who are pleafed by trifling coincidences, 
by allufions^ and fimilitudes, fhould be taught 
With great care to reafon ; when once they per- 
ceive the pleafure of demonftration, they will 
not b^ contented with the inaccuracy of com- 
mon analogies. A tutor is often tempted to 
teach' pupils who are fond of alluiions by means 
of them, becaufe be finds that they remember 
well whatever fuits their tafle for r/sfemblances. 
By following the real analogies between differ- 
ent arts and fciences, and making ufe of the 
knowledge children have on one fubje£l to il- 
luftrate another, we may at once amufe their 

. fancy, and cultivate their memory with advan- 
tage. Ideas laid up in this manner will recur 
in the fame order, and will be ready for further 
life.. When two ideas are. remembered by their 
mutual connexion, furely it is beft that they 
fliould both of them be fubftantially ufeful ; and 

. not that one ftiould attend merely to anfwer for 
the appearance of the other. 

As men readily remember thofe things which 
are every day ufeful to them in bufinefs, what 
Vol. III. H 
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'relates to Aek amufements, or to their fevounte 
taftes m arts, feiencei, or in literature ; fo chil- 
dren find nt> difficulty in remembering every 
thing which mixea daily with thefr little plea- 
fiirey. They value knowledge, which is uje^ 
fal and agreeable to them, as higWy as we do ^ 
but they eonfider only the prefent, and we take 
Ae future into otw eftimate. Children fed na 
intereft in half the*ttiings that are committed^ 
With the moft folemn recommendations, to the 
care of their memory. It is in vain to tell them> 
^ You muft remember yi/cA a thing^\yt^zx&, it 
•* wUl be ufefuJ to you when you grow up to 
^ be a man/* The child feels like a child, and 
has no idea of what he may feel when be gro w» 
up to be a man. He tries ta remember what 
lie is defired, perhaps,, becaufe he wiihes to 
pleafe his wifer friends ^ but if the ideas are re- 
mote from his every day bufinefs, if nothing, 
recall them but voluntary exertion, and if be 
be obliged to abftraft his little foul from ^stV[ 
thing it holds dear before he can recdleft bis 
leffons, they will have no hold upon his me* 
moty \ he will feel that recolle£lion is too ope* 
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wfe, sindhe will enjoy none of the " pleafures 
** of memory/' 

To induce children to eXercife their memory 
tve muft put them in (ituations where they may 
be immediately rewarded for their exertion; 
We muft create an intereft in their minds ; no- 
thing uninterefting is long remembered. In a 
large and literary family, jyt will not be difficult 
to invent occupations for children, which may 
cxercife all their faculties. Even the convcrfa- 
tion of fuch a family will create in their minds 
a defire for knowledge ; what they hear will 
recall to their memory what they read, and if 
they are encouraged to take a reafoiiable fhare 
in converfation, they will acquire the habit of 
iliftening to every thing that others fay. By per- 
mitting children to talk freely of what they 
read, we are more likely to improve their me- 
mory ^r books, than by exa£ting from them 
^formal repetitions of leffons. 

Dr. Johnfon, who is iaid to have had an un- 
commonly good memory, tells us, that when 
.he was a boy, he ufed, after he had acquired 
any f]ie(h knowledge from his books» to run j 
and tell it to an old woman of whom he was 
02 - 
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very fond. This exercife was fo agreeable ti> 
him, that it imprinted what he read upon his 
memory. 

La Gancherie, one of the preceptors of Hen- 
ry IV, having found that he had to do with a 
young prince of an impatient mind, and aftive 
genius, little fuited to fedentary ftudies, inftead 
of compelling his pupil to read, taught him by 
means of converfetion ; anecdotes of heroes 
and the wife favings of ancient philofi^hers 
were thus impriiited upon the mind of this 
prince. It is faid, that Hemy IV. applied in 
his fubfequent life aU the knowledge he had 
acquired in this manner fo happily, that learned 
men were furprifed at his memory** 

By thefe obfervations we by no means would 
infinuate, |:hat application to books is unnecef- 
fary . We are fenfiblq that accurate knowledgie 
upon any fubjeft cannot be acquired by fuper- 
ficial converfation,. that it can be obtained only 
by patient application. But we mean to point 
out, that an early tafte for Kterature may be 
excited in children by converfetion, and that 

• Sec Preface to L'Efprik des Roniains coafiderc.. 
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flieii- memory fliould be firft cultivated in the 
mamner which will give them the lead pain. 
When there is motive for application, and 
when habits of induftry hav€ been gradually 
acquired, we may fecurely truft, that our pupils 
will complete their own education. Nor fliouUl 
we have reafon to fear, that thofe who have a 
good memory for all other things, (hould not be 
abk to retain all that is worth remembering in 
books. Children fliould never be praifed for 
merely remembering exaftly what they read, 
they fliould be praifed for felefting with good 
fenfe what is worth their attention, and for ap* 
plying what they remember to ufeful purpofes. 
We have obferved how much the habit of 
inventing increafes the wifli for knowledge, and 
increafcs the intereft men take in a number of 
ideas, which are indifferent to uncultivated and 
indolent people. It is the fame with children. 
Children who invent exercife their memory 
with pleafure, from the immediate fenfe of 
latility and fuccefs. A piece of knowledge, 
which they lay by in their minds with the hopes 

ef making ufe of it in fome future invention, 
H 3 
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they have more motives for remembering, than 
what they merely learn by rote, becaufe they 
are commanded to do fo by the voice of autho* 
rity. 

A recolle£tive memory of books appears 
early in children who are not overwhelmed with 
them 5 if the impreffions made upon their minds 
be diftinft, they will recur with pleafure to the 
memory when fimilar ideas are prefented. 

July 1196. S heard his father read Sir 
Brook Boothby's excellent epitaph upon Alger* 
non Sidney ; the following lines pleafed the boy 
particularly ; 

^^ Approach, contemplate this immortal name, 
** Swear on this (hrine to emulate his fame ; 
^^ To dare, like him, e*en to thy lateft breath, 
^^ Contemning chains^ and poverty, and death." 

S *s father afked him why he liked thefer'* 

lines, and whether they put him in mind of any 

things that l^e had heard before. S faid, 

^^ It puts me in mind of Hamilcar^s making his 
*^ fon Hannibal fwear to hate the Romans, and 
[^ love his countrymen eternally. But I like 
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^^ this much better, I think it was exceedingly 
^ foolifh and wrong of Hamilcar to make his 
^ fon fwear always to hate the Romans," 

Latin leflbns are ufually fo very difagreeable 
to boys, that they feldoqi are pleafed with any 
allufions to them ; but by good management 
in a tutor, €ven thcfe leflbns may be afflbciated 
t^^ith agreeable ideas. Boys fliould be encou- 
raged to talk and think abotit what ihey lear^ 
in Latin, as well as what they read in Englifh ; 
they fhould be allowed to judge of the charac* 
ters defcribed in ancient authors, to compare 
them with our prefent ideas of* exceJknce, and 
thus to make fome ufe of their learning. It 
will then be not merely engraved upon their 
memory in the form of leflbns, it will be min- 
gled with their notions of life and manners ; it 
will occur to them when they converfe, and 
when they a£t ; tiiey will poflefs the admired 
talent for clafli^al allufion, as well as all the 
folid advantaged of an unprejudiced judgment 
It is not enough that gentlemen fliould be mat- 
ters of the learned languages, they muft know 
hQWto produce their knowledge without per 
H4 
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dantry or affeftation. The memory may in vaia 
be ftored with claflical precedents, unlefs thefe 
can be brought into ufe in fpeaking or writing 
without the parade of dull citation, or formal 
introdu£lion. " Sir," faid Dr. Johnfon, to fome 
profing tormentor, " I would rather a man 
*' would knock me down than begin to talk to 
** me of the Punic wars." A public fpeaker, 
who rifes in the Houfe of Commons, with pe- 
dantry prepenfe to quote Latin or Greek, is 
coughed or laughed down -, but the beautiful 
unpremeditated claffical allufions of Burke or 
Sheridan, fometimes conveyed in a fingle word, 
feize the imagination irrefiftibly. 

Since we perceive, that memory is chiefly 
ufeful as it furniflies materials for invention, 
and that invention can greatly abridge the 
mere labour of accumulation, we muft exa- 
mine how the inventive faculty can be properly 
cxercifed. The vague precept, of cultivating 
the memory and invention of young people at 
the fame time, will not inform parents how 
this is to be accomplifhed ; we truft therefore, 
that^we may be permitted, contrary to the cuf- 
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torn of didaftic writers, to illuftratc a general 
precept by a few examples ; and we take thefe 
^examples from real life, becaufe we apprehend, 
that fiftions, however ingenious, will never 
advance the fcience of education fo much as 
fimple experiments. 

No elaborate theory of invention (hall here 
alarm parents. It is a miitake, to fuppofe that 
the inventive faculty can be employed only on 
important fubjeftsj it can be exercifed in the 
mod trifling circumllances of domeftic life. 
Scarcely any family can be' fo unfortunately 
fituated, that they may not employ the ingenu- 
ity of their children without violent eXertion, or 
any grand apparatus. Let us only make ufe 
of the circumftances which happen every hour. 
Children are interefted in every thing that is 
going forward. Building, or planting, or con- 
verfation, or reading ; they attend to every 
thing, and from every thing might they, with a 
little afliftance, obtain inftruSion. Let their 
ufeful curiofit)^ be encouraged ; let them make 
a part of the general fociety of the family, in- 
flead of being treated as if they had neither 
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fenfes nor underftanding. When any thing is 
to be done, let them be afked to invent the beft 
way of doing it. When they fee that their in- 
vention becomes immediately ufeful, they will 
take pleafure m exerting themfelves. 

June 4th. 1796. A' lady, who had been 
ruling pencil lines for a condderable time, com- 
plained of its being a tirefome operation ; and 
(he wiflied that a quick and eafy way of doing 
it could be invented. Somebody prefent faid 
they had fecn pens for ruling mufic books, 
which ruled four lines at a time j and it was 
aiked, whether a leaden rake could not be 
made to rule a (heet of paper at once. 

Mr. ■ faid, that he thought fuch a pen- 
cil would not rule well ; and he called to S — , 
(the fame boy we mentioned before) and afked 
him if he could invent any method of doing 
the bufinefs better. S— — took about a quar- 
ter of an hour to confider ; and he then de- 
fcribed a little machine for ruling a fheet of 
paper at a fmgle ftroke, which his father exe- 
cuted for him. It fucceeded well, and this 
fuccefs was the beft reward he could have. 

3 
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Another day Mr. -— obfeiVed, diat the 
maid, whofe bufinefs it was to empty a bucket 
of a(hes into an a(h hole^ never could be per- 
fuaded to do it, becaufe the aftes were blowa 
againft her fece by the wind ; arid ht deter^^ 
mined to invent a method which fliould make 
it convenient to her to do as (he was defired. 
The maid ufually threw the afhes into a heap 
on the flieltered fide of a wall ; ttie thing to be 
done was, to make her put the bucket through 
a hok in this wall, and empty the a(hes on the 
other fide. This problem was given to all the 
children and grown up perfons in the ^mily. 
One of the children invented the fticlf, which, 
they faid, fliould be like part of the vane of a 
winnowing machine which they had lately 
feen ; the juanner of placing this vane another 
of the children fuggefted: both thcfc ideas 
joined together produced the contrivance whkb 
was wanted. 

A little model was made in wood of thif 
bucket, which was, a pretty toy. The rbinjj; 
itfelf was executed^ and was found ukfuL 
(V, Plate 1.) 
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June 8th. 1796. Mr. r was baJanc- 

ixrg a pair of fcales very exaaiy,-'in which he 
was going to weigh fome opium ; this led to 
aconverfation upon fcales and weighing. Some 
one faid, that the dealers in diamonds muft 
have very exaft fcales, as the difference of a 
grain makes fuch a great difference in their 

value. S was very attentive to this con- 

vcrfation. M told him, that jewellers 

always, if they can, buy diamonds when the 
air is light, and fell them when it is heavy. 

S did not underftand the reafon of this, 

till his father explained to him the general 
principles of .hydroftatics, and fhewed him a 
few experiments with bodies of different fpe- 
cific gravity : thefe experiments were diftinftly 
underftood by ev^ry body prefent. • The boy 
then obferved, that it was not fair of the jew- 
ellers to buy and fell in this manner; they 
fliould not, faid he, ufe thefc weights. Dia- 
monds fhould be the weights. Diamonds 
fliould be weighed againft diamonds. 

November 1795. One day after dinner, 
the candles had been left for fome time with* 
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out being fnufFed ; and Mr. — — -^ faid .he 
wifhed candles could be made which would 
not require fnuffing. ■ 

Mrs. ********* thought of cutting the 
wick into feveral pieces before it was put into 
the candle, that fo, when it burned down to 

the divifions, the wick might fall off. M r 

thought that the wick might be tied tight round 
at intervals, before it was put into the candle-; 
that when it burned down to the places where 

it \yas tied, it would fnap off; but Mr. 

obje£ted, that the candle would moft likely 
go out when it had burned down to her knots. 
It was then propofed, to fend a ftream of oxy- 
gene through the candle inftead of a wick» ! 
M— — afked if fome fubftance might not be 
ufed for wicks which Ihould burn into powder 

and fly off or fublime. Mr. fmiled at 

this, and faid, " Some fuhjiance ; fome kindqf 
" air ; fome chemical mixture ! A perfon igno- 
•" rant of chemiftry always talks of, as an ignor 
*' rant perfon in mechanics always fays, *^ Qh; 
f* you can do it fomehow with afpring'* ^ 

As the company could not immediately dif- 
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cdver anyway of making candles which (houM 
Hot require to be fnuffed, they proceeded to 
invent ways of putting out a candle at a certain 
time without hands. The younger part of the 
company had hopes of folving this problem, 
and every eye was attentively fixed upon the 
randle. 

•* How would you put it out S ?'* faid 

Mr. . S faid, that if a weight, a 

Very littfe Jighter than the extingniflier, were 
tied to a ftring, and if the firing were put over 
la .pulley, and if the extinguifher were tied to 
&e other end of the firing, and the candle put 
exaftly under the extinguiflier ; Ae cxthi- 
guifher. would move very, very gently down, 
and at laft put out the candle. 

Mr. " obferved, that whilft it was 

putting t>ut the candle there would be a. difa- 
greeable fmell, becaufe the extinguifher would 
be a confiderable time moving very, very gently 
4wm ovef the candle after the candle had be- 
gun to go out. 

C— (a girl of twelve years old) fpoke 
Itext* *^1 would tie Vi extinguifher to on^ 
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'* end of a thread. I would put tiiis firing 
** riuvHigh a pulley fattened to the ceiling ; Ae 
^' other end of this ftrmg fhould be iaftened to 
"the middle of another thread, which ihould 
'* be ftrained between two pofts fet upright da 
*' each fide of the candle, fo as that the latter 
*' Itring may lean againft the candle at any diC- 
" tance you want below the flame. When the 
*« candle bums down to this firing, it will bum 
^ it in two, and the extinguifher will drop 
*' upon the candle." 

This is the exaQ: defcription of the weaver^s 
alarm, mentioned in the Philofophical Tranfac- 
tibns, which C had never feen or heard of. 

Mr. — — now fliowed us the patent extin- 
guiflier, which was much approved of by dSH 
Ihe rival inventors. 

It is very ufeful to give children problems 
which have already been folved, becaufe th^y 
can immediately compare their own imperfeft 
ideas with fuccefsful inventions, which have 
aflually been brought into real ufe. We know 
beforehand what ideas are neceflfary to complete 
the invention, and whether the pupil has all 
the neceffary knowledge. Though by the couc- 
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tefy of poetrj, a creative .power is afcribed to 
■inventive genius, yet wc muft be convinced, 
vthat rto genius ,can invent wjthout materials. 
Nothing,. can come of. nothing. Invention is 
the new combination of materials. We 
'.muft Judge in general of the cafe or diffi- 
culty of any invention, either by the number 
of ideas ncccflary to be combined, or by the 
diffimilarity or analogy of thofe ideas. In giv- 
'ing.any problem to children, we (hould not only 
confider whether they know all that is neceffaiy 
upon the fubjeft, but alfo, whether that know- 
ledge is fufficiently familiar to their minds, 
whether circumftances arc likely to recall it, 
and whether they have a perfcftly clear idea of 
the thing to be done. By confidcring all thefe 
particulars, we may pretty nearly proporticm 
our queftions to the capacity of the pupil ; and 
we may lead his mind on ftep by ftep from ob- 
vious to intricate inventions. 

July 30th. 1796. L — ~, who was juft re- 
turned from Edinburgh, and had taken down 
in two large volumes Dr. Black's lefturcs, ufed 
to read to us part of them, for about a quarter 
of an hour, every morning after breakfaft. He 
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was frequently interrupted (which Inteirup- 
tions he bore with heroic patience) by Mn 
— — -'s explanations and comments. When ho 
came to the expanfive power of fteam, and to 
the defcription of the different fteam engines 
\vhich have been invented, Mr. — — flopped 
to afk B, C-— , and S, to defcribe the fteam 
engine in their own words. They all defcribed 
it in fuch manner as tolhew, that they clearly 
underftood the principle of the machine. • Only 
the general principle had been explained to 
them- L-^ — , after having read the defcripv 
tipn of Savary's and Newcomen's fteam engines, 
was beginning to read the defcription of that 
invented by Mr. Watt ; but Mr. — ftdpped;|pim, 
that he might try whether any perfon prefent 
couldinventit. Mr.E — thusftatedthe difficulty. 
** In the old fteam engine cold water, you know, 
«^ is thrown into the cylmder to condenfe the 
** fteam ; but in condenfing the fteam the cold 
«* \frater at the fame time cools the cylinder. 
*« Now the cylinder muft b^ heated again be* 
** fore it can be filled with fteam s for till it is 
*< heated it will condenfe the fteam. There is. 
Vol. III. I 
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«' c6nfequcntJy> a great wafte of fae^t and ftieL 
•'how can you condenfe the fteam witfiotit 
^* cooling the cylinder ?" 
' S . ** Let down a cold tin tube into the 
^ cylinder when you want to condenfe the fteam, 
* and draw it up again as fooh as the fteam is 
'^* condenfed; or, if you could, put a cylinder 
** of ice up the great tube." 
' Sonle of the cbnipany aiked, if an hori- 
zontal plate of cold meta], niade to Aide up tiie 
infide of the cylinder, would condenfe the 
fteam. ^ The edges of the plate only wbtdd 
tpuch the cylinders the furface of the plate 
ihight condenfe the fteain. 

^^ But," faid Mr. E , " how can you in- 

^ troduce and withdraw it ?" 

G-^ — (a girl of 12) then faid, *' I would 
^- put a cold veffel to condenfe the fteam at the 
** top of the cylinder." 

Mr. !>— — . '* So as to tbUch the cylinder, 
•* do yon mean?" 

C . ^ No, not fo as to touch the cylin* 

^ der, but at fome diftancefrom it." 

Mr. E— i-. *^ Hien the cold air would ru(h 
4 
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<^ into the cylinder whilft the fleam was paffing 
" fix>in the cylinder to your condenfer/' 

Cr— — '* " But I would cover in the cold 
:** veflfel, and I would cover in the paflage to 
.« it.'* 

Mr, E-*~* ** I have the pleafure of in* 
** forming you, that you have reinvented part 
" of the great Mr. Watt's improvement on the 
" fteam engine. You fee how it facilitates in- 
" vention, to begin by flating the difficult 
*^ clearly to the mind. This is what every prac* 
^^ Ucal inventor does when he invents in me- 
«* chanics." 

To the good natured reader we need offer 
no apology, to the ill natured we dare attempt 
none, for introducing thefe detailed views of 
the firflt attempts of young invention. They are 
toot exhibited as models, either to do honour to 
the tutor or his pupils; but fimply to fliew, 
how the mind may be led from the eafiefl fleps, 
to what are fuppofed to be diflficult in educa- 
tion. By imagining ourfelves to be in the fame 
lituation with children, we may guefs what 
^gs are difficult to thein; »d if we can re^ 
J2 
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colleft the courfe of our own minds in acquiring 
knowledge, or in inventingj we may by retrad- 
in^ the fame fteps inftru£l others. The order 
that is frequently followed by authors, in the 
divifion and fubdivifion of their elementary 
tteatifes, is not always the beft for thofe who 
are to learn. Such authors are ufually more 
intent upon proving to the learned that they 
underftand their fubjefit, than upon communi- 
cating their knowledge to the ignorant. Pa- 
rents and tutors muft, therefore, fupply familiar 
oral inftruftion, and thofe fimple, but effentijtl 
explanations, which books difdain, or iiegleft 
to give. And there is this advantage in all 
Inftruftion given in converfation, that it can 
Tje made interefting by a thoufand little cir- 
cumftances, which are below the dignity of 
dida£lic writers. (Gradually we may proceed 
-from fimple to more complicated contrivances. 
The invention of experiments to determine a 
theor}^ or to afcertain the. truth of an affertion, 
muft be particularly ufeful to the underftand- 
ing. Any perfon, who has attended to expe- 
.fiments in chemiftry and natural philofophy. 
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mufl know that invention can be as fiilly and 
elegantly difplayed upon thefe (ubjefts as upon 
any in the fine arts or literature. There is 
one great advantage in fcientific invention, it 
is not dependent upon capricious tafte for its 
reward. The beauty and elegance of a poeni 
tnay be difputed by a thoufand amateurs ; there 
tkn be but one opinion about the truth of a 
difcoveiy in Icience. , 

Independently of all ambition, there is confi- 
derable pleafure in the purfuit ©f experimental 
knowledge. Children, before they are yet fools 
-fo feme,; enjoy this fubftantial pleafure. Nor 
are we to fnppofe that children have not capa- 
cities for fuch purfuits: they are peculiarly 
fuited to their capacity. They love to fee ex* 
penments tried and torflry them. They (hew this 
difpofition not only wherever they are encou- 
raged, but wherever they are permitted to (hew 
it : and if we compare their method of rea- 
foning with the reafonings of the learned, we k 
ftiall fometimes be furprifed. Theyhave.no 
prejudices, therefore they have the complete 
i;0!e Qf all their fenfes; they have few idcasj, 
J? 
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butthofe few are diftinft ; they can be analyfed 
and compared with eafe ; children, therefore, 
judge and invent better in proportion to their 
knowledge than moft grown up people. 

DoftorHooke obferves, that a fenfible man, 
in folving any philofophical problem, (hould 
always lean to that fide which is oppofite to 
his favourite tafte. A chemift is difpofed to 
account for every thing by chemical means ; a 
geometrician is inclined to folve every problem 
geometrically ; and a mechanic accounts for 
all the phaenomena of nature by the laws of 
mechanifm. This undue bias upon the mindis 
of ingenious people has frequently rendered 
their talents lefs ufeful to mankind. It is the 
duty of thofe who educate ingenious childreii, 
to guard againft this fpecles of fcientific infanity. 

There are prejudices of another defcription, 
which are fatal to inventive genius ; fome <if 
thef^ are ufually found to attend ignorance, and 
others fometimes adhere to the learned. Ig«o» 
rant people, if they poflefs any degree of in- 
vention, are fo confident in their own abilitiesf, 
jthat they will not take the paiM to inquire 
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what others have thought oi; done; they'cjif- 
dain_all general principles, and will rather^ 
fcrambie through fome bye path of their own 
ftriking out, than condefcend to be fhewn the 
bed road by the moft enlightened guide. For 
this reafon felf-taught geniufes, as they are 
called, feldom go beyond a certain point in 
their own education, and the praife we beftow 
upon their ingenuity is always accompanied 
with expreffions of regret : " It is a pity tha| 
•* fuch a genius had not the advantages of a 
^' good education." 

The learned on the contrary, who have been 
bred up in reverence for eftabliflied opinions, 
and who have felt in many inftances the advan- 
tage of general principles, are apt to adhere too 
pertinacioufly to their theories, and hence they 
negleft or defpife new obfervatlons. How 
Jong did the maxim, that nature abhors a va- 
cuum, content the learned ! And how many 
difcoveries were retarded by this fingle falfe 
jprinciple ! For a great number of years it was 
aiHrmed and believed, that all obje£ts were 
feen by the intervention of vifijal rays, proceed- 
14 
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ing from the eye Vnuch in the fame manner as 
we feel any objeft at a diftance from us by the 
help of a flick*. AVhilft this abfurd analogy 
fatisfied the mind, no difcoveries were made in 
vifion, none yv^ere attempted. A prepofleffion 
often mifleads the induftry of a£live genius. 
Do6J:or Hooke, in fpite of the ridicule which 
he met with, was firm in his belief, that njan- 
kind would difcover fome method of failing in 
the air. Balloons have juftified his prediction ; 
but all his own induftry in trying experiments 
upon flying was wafted, becaufe he perfitted in 
following a falfe analogy to the wings of birds. 
He made wings of various forts ; ftill he took it 
for granted that he myft learn to fly by mecha- 
nical means : had he applied to chemiftry he 
might have fucceeded. It is curious to obferve^ 
how nearly he once touched upon the difco* 
very, and yet, mifled by his prepoflcflion, quit- 
ted his hold. He obferved, that the aircellsf 
of filhes are filled with air which buoys them up 
in the water, and he fuppofes that this air is 

* Prieflley on Vifion, vol. i. page 23, 
t Y« Hooke*s Fofthumoua Works. 
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lighter than cowTwonaV. Had he purfued this 
idea, he might have invented balloons : but he 
returned v^ith fatal perfeverance- to his old 
theory of wings. From fuch faSs we may 
learn the power and danger of prejudice in the 
moft ingenious minds,- and we fhall be careful 
to preferve our pupils early from its blind do- 
minion. 

Tlie beft prefervation againft the prefump- 
tion to which ignorance is liable, and the beft 
pecfervative againft the felf-fufficiency to which 
the learned are fubje£l, is the habit of varying 
our ftudies and occupations. Thofe who have 
a general view of the whole map of huirian 
knowledge, perceive, how many unexplored re* 
gions are yet to be cultivated by future induftry ; 
nor will they implicitly fubmit to the reports ^f 
ignorant voyagers. No imaginary pillars of 
Hercules will bound their enterprizes. There 
is no prefumption in believing, that much more 
is poffible to fcience than ever human ingenuity 
has executed ; therefore young people fhouid 
not be ridiculed for that fanguine temper, which 
(?xcites to great inventions* They fliould. be 
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ridiculed only when they imagine, ^ that they 
poflefs the means of doii^g things to which they 
are unequal. The fear of this deferved ridicule 
will ftimulate them to acqixire knowledge, and 
will induce them to eftimate cautioufly their 
own powers before they hazard their reputa- 
tion. We need not fear that this caution ihould 
reprefs their aftivity of mind 5 ambition wilj 
fecure their perfeverance, if they are taught , 
that every acquifition is within the reach of 
unremitting indulby. This is not an opinion 
to be artfully inculcated to ferve a partictdar 
purpofe, but it is an opinion drawn from cxpe^- 
rience ; an opinion which men of the higheft 
iA>ilities and integrity, of talents and habits th^ 
moft diffimilar, have confirmed by their united 
l^imony. Helvetius maintained, that no great 
man ever formed a great defign, which be wa$ 
pot alfo capable of executing. 

Even where perfeverance is exercifed, the 

' choice of the fubjefts on which the inventive 

f>pwers are employed determines in a great 

ineafure their value : therefore, in the educa* 

tloa4>f ingenious children, we ihould graduall;)? 
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turn their attention from curious trifles to iia* 
portant objetts. Boverick*, who made chains 
** to yoke a flea," muft have poffeffed exquifite 
patience; befides his chain of two hundred 
Jinks, with its padlock and key, all weighing 
together lefs than the third part of a grain, this 
indehtig^ble minute artificer was the maker of 
a landau, which opened and ihtit by fprings ; 
this equipage, with fix horfes hameffcd to it, 
a coachman fitting on the box, with a dog . 
between his legs, four infide and two out/ide 
pafTengers, bendes a poftillion riding one of the 
fore horfes, was drawn with all the eafe and 
fafety imaginable by a well trained flea ! The 
inventor and executor of this puerile machine 
bellowed on it, probably, as much time as 
would have fufficed to produce Watt's fire en* 
gine, or Montgolfier's balloon. It did not, 
perhaps, cofl the marquis of Worcefter more 
exertion to draw out his celebrated century of 
inventions ; it did not, perhaps, coll Newton 
qjore to write thofe queries, which Maclaurin 

* Hooke'ft MicTQgraphia^ page 6z, 
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A^id he could never read without feeling hi« 
hair ftand an end with admiration. 

Brebeuf, a French wit, wrote a hundred and 
fifty epigrams upon a painted lady : a brother 
wit, fiiW with eiriulatjion, wrote upon the fame 
fubjeO: three hundred more, making in all four 
hundred and fifty epigrams, each with appro- 
priate turns of their own. Probably, Pope and 
Parnell did not rack their invention fo much, 
or exercife more induftfy in completing " Th^ 
** Rape of the Lock," or "The Rife, of Wo- 
^< inan." Thefe will live fpr ever : who will 
read the four hundred and fifty epigrams ? 

The moft efFeftual methods to difcourasre in 
young people the tafte for frivolous ingenuity 
will be, never to admire thefe '* laborious no^ 
*^ things," to compare them with ufeful and 
elegant inventions, and to fhow that vain curi- 
ofities* can be but the wonder and amufement 
of a moment. Children who begin with tri-, 
fling inventions may be led from thefe to ge- 
neral principles^ and with their knowledge 
their ambition will neceffarily increafe. It 
cannot be ' expefted, that the moft enlarged 
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^n of educadon could early give an intimate 
acquaintance with all the fctences -, but witk 
djeir ieading. principles, their general hiftorjr, 
their prefent ftate, and their immediate defi- 
derata*, young people may and ought to be 
made acquainted. Their own induftry will 
afterwards colleft . more precife information, 
and they will never wafte their time in vain 
ftudies and fruitlefs inventions. Even if the 
cultivation of the memory were our grand objc£l, 
this plan of education will fucceed. — ^When the 
Abbe de Longuerue, whofe prodigious ipemoty 
we have formerly mentioned, was alked by 
by the Marquis d'Argenfon, how he managed 
to arrage and retain in his head every thing 
that entered it, and to recoiled every thing 
when wanted, the Abbe anfwered, 

** Sir, the elements of every fcience muft 
*^ be learned whilft we are very young ; the 
*' iirft principles of every language, the a b c, 
" as I may fay, of every kind of knowledge : 
** this is not difficult in youth, efpecially as 

* Prieflley has ably given the defiderata of eledricity, 
vifion, &c» 
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«» it is not neceflary to penetrate far ; fimple. 
^* notions are faflficient ; when once thefe arc 
.*« acquired, every thing we read afterwards 
** finds its proper place." 



CHAPTER XXn. 



TASTE AND IMAqiNATION. 



F. 



IGURATIVE language fecms to have 
Confounded the ideas of moft writers upoA 
metaphyfics. Imagination^ Memoiy, and Rea« ' 
fon^ have been long introduced to our acquaint* 
ance -as allegorical perfonages, and we have 
infenfibly learned to coniider them as real b6» 
ings. The ** viewlefs regions" of the ibul 
have been portioned out atmongft thefe ideal 
fovereigns, but difputes have, neverthelefe, 
fometimes arifen concerning the boundaries of 
intellectual provinces* Amongfl: the diiputed 
territoriesj thofe of Imagination have been moil 
frequently the feat of war; her empire has 
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been fubjeft to continual revolution, her domi- 
nions have been by potent . jnvi^jjers divided 
and fubdivided. Fancy*, Memoryf, Ideal 
prefence J, and Conception §, have fliared her 
fpoils. . 

By poets imagination has been addreffed as 
the great parent of genius, as the arbiter, if 
not the creator, of our pleafures ; by philofo- 
pherft her name has been fometimes J)ronounc- 
ed with horror ; to her fatal delufions they haVe 
afcribed all the crimes and miferies of man- 
kind. Yet, even philofophers have not always 
agreed in their opinions : whilft fome . have 
treated Imagination with contempt, as the ir- 
reconcilable enetnyxjf Reafon, by other? U (he 
has been confidered, with more refpcfl, as 
Reafon's infeparable friend, as the friend who 
collects and prepares all the arguments upon 
which Reafon decides, as the , injured, mifre- 
presented pQwer, who is often forced to fupply 

* War,ton*s ode to Fancy, f Gerard. } Lord Kame». 
^ Profeffor Stewart. 

tl V. An excellent eflay of Mr. Harnes's on Imagination^ 
Manlcbcftcr Society, Vol. !• 
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her adverfaries with eloquence^ who is often 
called upon to prefide at her own trials and to 
piXMiounce her own condemnation. 

Imagination is ** the pawer^* we are told, 
of ^^ forming images ;*' the word image, how* 
ever, does not, ftriftly fpeaking, exprefs any 
thing more than a reprefentation of an obje£l 
of jSght; but the powe;r of imagination extends 
to objefts ,of all the fenfes. 

*^ I hear a voice you cannot hear, 
*^ Which fays I muft not ftay. 
^^ I fee a hand you cannot fse, 
^^ Which beckons me away/' 

Imagination hears the voice, as well as feM 
the hand; by an eafy licence of metaphor, 
what was originally ufed to exprefsthe operation 
of one of our fenfes, is extended to them all. 
We do not precifely fay, that imagination forms 
images of paft founds, or taftes, or fmells; but 
we fay, that ffie forms ideas of them; and 
ideas, we are told, are mental images. It has 
beenfuggefted by Dr. Darwin, that all thefe 
analogies between images and thoughts have 
probably origmated in our obferving the 

V4I1.1IL K 
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little pi£lur€S painted on tfa^ retina o£ tht 
eye. 

It is difficult ^eptsdnly, if not impoffible^ t? 
ijpeak of the inyifible operations of the aiind 
or body, without expreffing ourfelves in meta^ 
phorof fpme kind or others and we are eaiily 
mifled by aUufioss to feniible objects, becaufe 
when we comprehend the alluiion, we flatter 
ourfelves that we underftand the theory which 
it is defigned to illuftrate. Whether we call 
ideas images in popular language^ cm: vibrations, 
according to Dr. Heartley's fyftem, or modes 
offenfation with Condillac, or motions of the 
ienforium, in the language of Dr. Darwin, 
may feem a matter of indifference. But even 
the choice of names is not a miatter of indif- 
ference to thofe who wifli to argue accurately j 
when they are obliged to defcribe their feet 
ings or thoughts by metaphoric expreffions, 
they will prefer the fimpleft ; thofe with which 
, the fewefi: extraneous aflTociations are comeGt^ 
ed. Woids which call up a variety of hetero* 
geneous ideas to our minds are unfit for the 
porpofes of ibber reaficmingj our attention if 

/ 
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diftrafiled by them and we cannot reftrain it 
to, the accurate comparifon of fiiriple propor- 
tions. We yield to plfeafing reverie, inftead o^ 
exerting painftll voluntary attention. Hence it 
is probably ufeful in our attempts to reafon^ 
efpecially upon metaphyfical fubjefts> tochangd 
frdm time to tim^ our nomenclatute, and to 
fubftitute terms which have no relation to our 
bid aflbciationSi and which do not affe£l th6 
prejudices of our education. We are obliged 
to dijfine with foiiie degree of accuracy tha 
fenfe of hew terms, and we are thus led to 
compare oui* old notions with more feverity. 
Our fuperftitious rev.erence for mere fymbols 
is alfo diflipatedj fymbols are apt to impofe 
even upon thofe who acknowledge thejr vanity^ 
and who profefs to confider them merely as 
objeSs of vulgar worfliip* 

When we call a clafs of our ide&s^ images 
and piftures, a ti*ibe of aflbciations with p^int* 
}ng comes into our mindi and we argue abput 
Imagination as if fhe were actually a paintrefs, 
who has colours at her command, and who, 
upon fome iavifible canvafs in the foul^ pour* 
' K2 
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trays the likeiieft of all earthljr and celeftial 
objcfts. When we continue to purfue the fame 
metaphor in fpeakhig of the moral influence of 
Imagination, we fay that her colouring dectiya 
us, that her pictures are flattering and falfe, 
that flie draws objefts out of proportion, &c. 
To what do all thefe metaphors lead ? We 
make no new difcoveries by talking in this man« 
ner ; we do not learn the caufe or the cure of 
any of the difeafes of the mind, we only per- 
fuade ourfelves that we know fomething, wheir 
Y^e are really ignorant. 

We have feduloufly avoided entering into 
any metaphyfical difquifitions j but we have 
examined with care the fyflems of theoretic 
writers, that we may be able to avail ourfelves 
of fuch of their obfervations as can be reduced 
to praftice in education. With refpeft to the 
arts, imagination may be confidered praftically 
in two points of view, as it relates to our tafte, 
and as it relates to our talents for the arts. 
Without being a poet, or an orator, a man 
may have a fufficient degree of imagination ito 
receive pleafure from the talents of others 5 he 
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may be a critical judge of the refpeftive merits 
of orators, poets, and artifts. This fenfibility 
to the pleafures of the imagination, when judi- 
cioufly managed, adds much to the happinefs 
of life, and it muft be peculiarly advantageous 
to thofe who are precluded by their ftation in 
foci^ty from the neceflity of manual labour. 
Mental exercife, and mental amufements, are 
cflential to all perfons in the higher ranks of 
life, who would efcape from the fever of difli- 
pation, or from the lethargy of ennui. The 
mere phyfical advantages which wealth can 
procure are reducible to the fhort fum of " meaty 
^^, fire J and clothes J' A nobleman of the higheft 
birth, and with the longeft line of anceftry, 
inherits no intuitive tafte, nor can he purchafe it 
from the artift, the painter, or the poet j the 
poffeffion of the whole Pinelli library could not 
infufe the flighteft portion of literature. Educa- 
tion can alone give the full power to enjoy the 
real advantages of fortune. To educate the 
tafte i|nd the imagination, it is not neceffary to 
furround the heir of an opulent family with 
mailers . and ^omu>ifl&uvs, Ijei him never hear 
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the jargon of amateurs, let faikn kam the ait 
'* not to admire." But in his earlieft childhooc} 
cultivate his fehfes with care, that he may be 
able to fee and hear, to feel and underftand, 
for himfelf- Vifible images he wDl rapidly 
colled in his memory ; but thefe muft be fe- 
]e£led> and his firft aflbciations muft not be 
trufted to accident. Encourage him to obfefvb 
vrith attention all the works of nature, but 
fliew him only the beft imitations of art ; the 
firft objefts that he contemplates with delight 
will remain long aftbciated with pleafure in his 
imagination ; you muft, therefore, be careful, 
that thef(p early aflbciations accord with the 
decifions of thofe who have determined the 
national ftandard of tafte. In many inftances 
tafte is governed by arbitrary and variable laws'^ 
the fafliions of drefs, of decoration, of manner, 
change from day to day ; therefore no exclufive 
prejudices Ihould confiw'your pupil's under- 
Handing. Let hini know, as far as we kiiow 
them, the general principles which govdrn 
mankind in their admiration of the fublime and 
beautiful j but at the faqgue^ time give him that 
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edarged toleration of mind, which compre- 
hends the poffibility of atafte diflferent from our 
own. Shew him, and you need not go farther 
than the Indian jlkreen, or the Chinefe paper 
in your drawing-room, for the lUuftration, that 
the fubh'me and beautiful vary at Pekin, at 
London, on Weftminfter bridge, and on the 
banks of the Ganges. Let your young pupil 
look over a colleftion of gems or of ancient 
medals ; it is neceffary that his eye fhould be 
early accuftomed to Grecian beauty, and to all 
the claflic forms of grace. But do not fuffer 
him to become a bigot, though he may be an 
enthufiaft in his admiration of the antique* 
Short leffons upon this fubjeft may be convey- 
ed in a few words. If a child fees you look at 
the bottom of a print for the name of the artift, 
before you will venture to pronounce upon its 
merits, he will follow your example, and he 
will judge by the authority of others, and not 
by bis own tafte. If he hears you aiOk, who 
wrote this poein ? Who built this palace? Is 
this a genuine antique ? he will afk the fame 
QUQfUons before he ventures to be pleafed. i^ 
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he hears you pronounce with emphafis^ that 
fuch a thing comes from Italy, and therefore 
muft be in good tafte, he will take the fame 
compendious method of decifion upon the firft 
convenient occafion. He will not trouble him- 
felf to examine why utility pleafes, nor will he 
analyfe his tafte, to difcover why one propor- 
tion or one defign pleafes him betler than ano* 
ther ; he will, if by example you teach him 
jprejudiee, content himfelf with repeating the 
words, proportion, antique, pi£turefque, &c. 
without annexing any precife ideas to thefe 
words. . 

Parents, who have not turned their attention 
to metaphyfics, may, perhaps, apprehend, that 
they have fomething very abftrufe or intricate 
to learn, before they can inftruQ: their pupils 
in the principles of tafte: but thefe principles 
are fimple, and two or three entertaining books, 
of no very alarming fize, comprife all that has 
yet been afcertained upon this fubjeft. Vemet's 
Theorie des Sentimens Agreables ; Hogarth's 
Analyfis of Beauty ; an Effay of Hume's on 
the Standard of Tafte 5 Burke's Sublinoe and 

4 
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Beautiful; LordKaimes's Elements ofCriticifm; 
Sir Jolhua Reynolds's Difcourfes ; and AlifoQ 
onTafte; contain fo much inftruftion, mix:ed 
with fo much dmufement, that we cannot think 
that it will be a terrible tajk to. any parent to 
perufe them. 

< Thefe books are above the comprehenfion of 
children ; but the principles which they con- 
tain can be early illuftrated in converfation. It 
will be eafy in familiar inftances to (hew chil- 
dren that the fitnefs, propriety, or utility, of 
certain forms recommends them to our appro- 
l^ation : that uniformity, an appearance of 
order and regularity, are, in fome cafes, agree- 
able to us ; contraft, in others : that one clafs 
of bbjeSts pleafes us from habit, another from 
novelty ; fee. The general principle that go* 
vems tafte;. in the greateft variety of inftances, 
is the aflfociatbn of ideas, and this fortunately 
can be moft eafily illuftrated. 

** Hike fuch a perfon becaufe her voice puts 
**me in mind of .my mother's. I like this 
f* walk, becaufe I was very happy the laft time 
J« I was here with my fiflsx. I think green ii 
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•* the prettieft of all coburs ; my £atber's room 
^ is painted green, and it is very tJiecrful, and 
*II»ve been very happy in that room: and^ 
•'hcfides, the grafs is green in fpring." Such 
fimple obfeijations as thefe comb natumlly 
from children ; they take notice of the influence 
of aflbciation upon their tafte, though, perhaps, 
they may not extend their obfervations fo as to 
deduce the general principle according to phi* 
Mbphical forms. We fhould not lay down for 
them this or any other principle of tafte, as a 
rule which they are to take for granted ; but wo 
ihould lead them to clafs their own defuUory 
remarks, and we (hould excite them to attend 
to their own feelings, and to afcertain the truth 
by experiments upon themfelves. We have 
often obferved, that children have been much 
entertained with comparing the acc;idental cirf 
cimiftances they have met with, and the unr 
premeditated expreffions ufed in converfationi 
Y^hh any general maxim. In this point of 
view, wie may render even general maxims fer^ 
viceable to children, becaufe they will excite 
to expeiimeiit-: our pupils will defe£t.theif 
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felfehood, or, after fufficient reflefilion^ acknow- 
ledge their truth. 

Perhaps it may be thought, that this mode 
of inftrudion will tend rather to improve the 
judgment than the tafte ; but every peribn of 
good tafle muft have alfo a good judgment in 
matters of tafte ; feme times the judgment may 
have been partially exercifcd upon a particular 
clafs of objefts, and its accuracy of difcrimina- 
tion maybe confined to this one fubje£l j there- 
fore wt haftily decide, that, bccaufc men of 
tafte may not always be men of univerfally good 
judgment, thefe two powers of the mind are 
unneceflary to one another. By teaching the 
philofophy at the fame time that we cultivate 
the pleafures of tafte, we Ihall open to our pu- 
pils a new world, we (hall give them a new 
fenfe. The plcafure of every cfFett will be 
increafed by the perception of its caufe : the 
jmagic of the fcenery will not lofc its power tir 
charm, though we are aware of the fecret oi 
the enchantment. 

We have hitherto fpoken of the tafte for whal 
.^ beautiful, a tafte for the fublime we ihould 
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lie cautious m cukivatmg. Obfcurity and ter- 
ror arc two of the grand fources of the fublime; 
H^yfc the feelings examine accurately the ob- 
^i& which creates the emotion^ and yoii diffipate 
the illufionj you annihilate the pleafure^ 

^ What feemed its head the likenefs of a kingly 
• crown had on/^ 

The indiftinftpefs of the head and of the 
kingly crown makes this a fyblime imagq. 
Upon the fame principle, 

*' Danger, whofe limbs, of giant mould, 
/* No mortal eye can fix'd behold,** 

always muft appear fublime as long as the paf- 
fion of fear operates. Would it not, however, 
be imprudent in education to permit that early 
propenfity to fuperftitious terrors, and that tem- 
porary fufpenfion of the reafoning faculties, 
which are often effential to our tafte for the 
fublime ? When we hear of '^ Margaret's grimly 
*^ ghoft," or of the " dead ftiU hour of night,*' 
a fort of awful trembling feizes us, partly from 
the effeft of early afToclatlons, and partly from 
the folemn tone of the reader. * The e^rly affo-^^ 
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cktions which we perhaps kave formed of tcr- 
tor, with the ideas of apparitioihs, and windiiig' 
flieets, and faWe flirowds, fliould he unknown 
to children. The filent fofemn hour of midnight 
fhould not to them be an hour of terror. In tfie 
following poetic defcription of the beldame 
telling dreadful (lories to her infant audience, 
we hear only of the pleafures of the imagina* 
fion, we do not recoUeft how dearly thefe plea- 
fiires muft be purchafed by their votaries : 

*c * # * * * finally by night 
*^ The village matron^ round the blazing he^fa, 
^^ Sufpends the infant audience with her tales, 
^^ Breathing aftonifliment I of witching rhymes, 
^'^ And evil fpirits ; of the deathbed call 
'^ Of him who robbed the widow> and devoured 
^ The orphan's portion ; of the unquiet fouls 
'^ Ris'n from the grave to eafe the heavy guilt 
^^ Of deeds in life concealed ; of fhapes that walk 
*^ At dead of nighty and clank their chains, and wave 
** The torch of hell around the murd'rer's bed, 
*' At every folemn paufe the crowd recoil, 
** Gazing each other fpeeclilefs, and congealed 
** With fhiv'ring fighs ; till, eager for th* event, 
^^ Around the beldame all ere& they hang, 
^Each trembling heart withgratefiil tenronqodl'd**'^ 



.No pnicjent mother wUl ever imitate this elcJ* 
ijuent yjUage matron^ nor will flie permit any 
beldame in the nurfery to conjure up Aefe 
(ublime flidpes^ and to quell the hearts of her 
dnldien with thefe grateful terrofs^ We wer6 
once prefent when a group of fpeechlefs, chil* 
^n fat liftening to the ftory of Blue-beardi 
**. breathing aftoniihment/' A gentleman who 
{aw the charm beginning to operate^ refolved 
to counteraS its dangerous influence. Juft at 
the critical moment^ when the fatal key drops 
from .the trembling hands of the imprudent wife^ 
the gentleman interrupted the awful paufe of 
filence that enfued, and requefted permiffion 
to relate the' remainder of the ftory. Tragi- 
comedy does not offend the tafte of youngs 
fomuch as of old critics; the tranfition from 
grave to gay was happily managed, Blue- 
beard's wife afforded much diverfion> and loft 
all fympathy the moment flie was reprefented 
as a curious, tattling, timid/ ridiculous woman. 
The terrors of Blue-beard himfelf fubfided 
• when he was property introduced to the com^ 
p^ny s and the depouemen* of the piece was 
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managed much to die entertainment of the 
audknce ; the oataftrophe^ inft^ad of freezing 
their young blood, produced general laughter^ 
Ludicrous images, thus prefented to the mind 
ivhich has been prepared for horror, have aa 
inftantaneous effe£t upon the ^ble mufcles^ 
it feems better to ufe thefe means of countera£^« 
Ing the terrors of the imagination, than to rea« 
fon upon the fubje£l whilil the fit is on ; reafoQ 
Ihould be ufed between the fits*. Thofe who 
itudy the minds of children know the nic« 
touches which afie£t their imagination, and 
they can by a few words change their feeli^gf 
J)y the power of affociation. 

Ferdinand Duke of Tufcany was once ftruck 
with the piSure of a child crying : the paintcrf, 
who was at work upon the head, wifhed to 
give the duke a proof of his fkill; by a few ju^ 
dicipiC^ ftrokes he converted .th^ crying into 4 
l^VLghing &ce. The duke, when he kK)ked at 

^ '^ Know there are words an4 fpells which can con* 
trol, 
^•Between the fiM, the. fever of the foul/' POPB, 

tPetqrofCortonfl. 
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Ae child again, was in aftoni(hment: the 
painter, to fhow bimfelf matter of the human 
countenance, reftored his firft touches ; and 
the duke, in a few moments, faw the child 
weeping again. A preceptor may acquire 
fimilar power ^er the countenance of his pu- 
pil if he has ftudied the oratorical art : by the 
art of oratory, we do not mean the art of mifre- 
prefentation, the art of deception, we mean the 
art of fhewing the truth in the ftrongeft light, 
of exdting virtuous' enthufiafm and generou$ 
indignation. Warm, glowing eloquence is not 
inconfiftent with accuracy of reafoning and 
judgment. When we have expreffed our ad- 
miration or abhorrence of any aftion or cha- 
rafter, we fhould afterwards be ready coolly 
to explain to our pupils the juftice of our fenti- 
ments : by this due mixture and alternation of 
eloquence and reafoning, we may cultivate a 
tafteforthe moral fublime, and yet preferve the 
charafter from any tin£lure of extravagant en- 
thufiafm. We cannot expefl:, that the torrent 
of paffion (hould never fweep away the land* 
marks of exa£t morality -, but after its over* 
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flowing impetuofity abates, we flibuld take a 
calm furvey of its efFefts, and we fhould be 
able to afcertain the boundaries of right and 
wrong with geometrical precifion. 

There is a ftyle of bombaft morality afFefted 
by fome authors, which muft Be hurtful to 
young readers s generofity and honour, courage 
and fentiment, are the ftriking qualities which 
feize and enchant the imagination in romance : 
thefe qualities muft be joined with juftice, pru- 
dence, economy, patience, and many humble 
virtues, to make a chara3er really eftimable ^ 
but thefe would fpoil the eflFe£l perhaps of dra- 
matic exhibition. 

Children may with much greater fafety fee 
hideous than gigantic reprefentations of the paf- 
lions. Richard the third excites abhorrence ; but 
young Charles De Moor, in " The Robbers," 
commands our fympathy j even the enormity 
of his guilt exempts him from all ordinary 
modes of trial ;*** we forget the murderer, and fee 
fomething like a hero. It is curious to obfenre, 
that the legiflature in Germany, and in Eng- 
land, have found it necc^aiy to interfere as to 

Vol* III. L 
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the reprefentation of Captain Mac Heath and 
the Robbers* ; two charafters in which the 
tfagic and the comic mufe have had powerful 
effetts in exciting imitation. George Barnwell 
is a hideous reprefentation of the paffions, and 
therefore beneficial. 

There are many fublime objecis which do 
not depend upon terror, or at leaft upon falfe- 
aflbciations of terror, for their efFeflt ; and there 
are many fublime thoughts, which have no 
conneftion with violent paffions or falfe ideas 
of morality. Thefe are what we fliould feleft, 
if poffible, to raife, without inflating the ima- 
gination. The view of the ocean, of the let- 
ting or the rifing fun, the great and bold fcenes 
of nature, affeft the mind with iiiblime plea- 
fure. All the objefts which fuggeft ideas of 
vaft fpace, or power, of the infinite duration of 
time, of the decay of the monuments of ancient 
grandeur, or of the mafter-pieces of human art 
and induftry, have power to rife fublime fen* 
fatiou3 : but we fhould confider, that they raife 
this pleafure only by fuggefting certain ideas 3 

• V. Preface to The Robbers. 
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thofe^ who have not the previous ideas, will 
not feel the pleafure. We (hould not there- 
^e expcft, that children fhould admire objefts 
which do not excitP any ideas in their minds j 
we fliould wait till they have acquired the ne- 
ceffary knowledge, and we fliould not injudi- 
cioufly familiarife them with thefe objects. 

Simplicity is a fource of the fublime peculi- 
arly fuited to children ; accuracy of obferva- 
tion and diftinftnefs of perception are effcntiaj 
to. this fpecies of the fublime. In Percy's col^ 
leftioh of ancient ballads, and in the modern 
jpoems of th<9 Ayrefliire ploughman, we may 
fee many inftances of the effeft of iimplicity. 
To preferve our pupil's tafte from a falfe love* 
of ornament^ he muft avoid, both in books or 
in converfation, all verbofe and turgid defcrip- 
tions, the ufe of words and epithets which only 
fill up the meafure of a line. 

When a child fees any new objeft, or feels 
any new fenfation, we fliould aflift him with 
appropriate words to exprefs his thoughts and 
feelings ; when the impreflion is frefli in his 
mind, the aflbciation with the precife defcrip- 
L2 
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tive epithets can bd made with moft certamtf: 
As foon as a child has acquired a fufficient 
Rock of words and ideas^ he flioukl be from 
time to time exercifed in defcription ; we fhould 
Encourage him to give an exz& account of hi^ 
own feelings in his own words. Thofe parents 
who have been ufed to elegant, will not per- 
haps be fktisfied with the plain defcriptions of 
tmpradifed pupils ; but they flioilld not be fef- 
tidious^ they (hould rather be content with an 
epithet too little^ than with an epithet too 
much, and they fhould compare the child's de** 
fcription with the objefts aftually defcribed, 
and not with the poems of Thompfon or Gray, 
or Milton or Shakfpeare. If we excite our 
pupils to copy from the writings of others, they 
never can have any originality of thought. To 
fliew parents what fort of fimple defcriptions 
they may reafonably expeft from children, we 
venture to produce the following extempore 
defcriptions of a fummer's evening, given by 
three children of different ages. 

July 12th, 1796. Mr. — was walking 

out with his family, and he aflced his children 
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to defcribe the evening juft as it appeared to 
fliem. " There were three bards in Offian's 
^ poems," fa;d he, ** who wercfent out to fet 
** what fort of a night it wa^ ; they all gave 
** diflFerent defcriptions upon their return ; you 
>^ have never any of you read Oifian^ but you 
^* can give us (dme defcription of this evening ; 
*' try.*' 

B (a girl of 14). *^ The clouds in the 

** weft are bright with the light of the fun 
** which has juft fet ; a thick mift is feen in 
^ the eaft, and the fmoke which had been 
** heaped up in the day time is now fpread, and 
^^ mixes with the mift all round us; the noifes 
** axe heard more plainly (though there are but 
** few) than in the day-time ; and thofe which 
*^ are at a diftance found almoft as near as thofe 
** which are clofe to us ; there is a red mift 
" round the moon/* 

C (a girl of eleven years old) • ^^ The 

** weftem clouds are pink with the light of the 
*^ fun which has juft fet. The moon (hincs red 
'' through the mift. The fmoke and mift makes 
^' it look dark at a diftance, but the few obje£b 
L3 
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** near us appear plainbr. If it was not for the 
" light of the modn they would not be feen, but 
^' thei moon is exceedingly bright, it fliines upon 
" the houfe. and the windows. Every thing 
** founds bufy . at a diftance, but what is near 
^'usisftill/' 

S — -(a boy between nine add ten years old). 
" The fun has fet behind the hill, and the wef- 
*^ tern clouds are tinged with light. The mift 
*^ mixes with the fmoke, which rifes from the 
** heaps of weeds which fome poor man is 
*^ burning to earn bread for his family. The 
*' moon through the mill peeps her head, and 
" fometimesfhe^^^ei" back, retires intoher bower 
** of clouds. The few noifes that are heard are 
^^ heard rery plain — ^very plainly." 

We fliould obferve, that the children who 
attempted thefe little defcriptions had not been 
habituated to the poetic trade ; thefe were the 
only defcriptions of an evening which they ever 
made. It would be hurtful to exercife chil- 
dren frequently in defcriptive compofition ; it 
would give them the habit of exa£lobfcTvation, 
it is true, but fomething more is neceffary to 
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the higher fpecies of poetry. Words muft be 
feleSed which do not only reprefent, but which 
fuggeft ideas. Minute accuracy is effential to 
ibme forts of defcription ; but in a higher -ftyle 
of poetry, only the large features charaflcrillic 
of the fcene muft be produced, and all that is 
fubordinate muft be fuppreffed. Sir Jofliua 
Reynolds juftly obferves, that painters who aim 
merely at deception of the eye by exa£l imita- 
tion, are not likely, even in their moft fuccefsful 
imitations, to roufe the imagination. The man 
who miftook the painted fly for a real fly, only 
bruflied, or attempted to brufti it away ; tlie 
exaft reprefentation of fuch a common objeft 
could not raife any fublime ideas in his mind, 
and when he perceived the deception, the won- 
der which he felt at the painter's art was a 
fenfation different from poetic enthufiafm. 

As foon as young people have coHefted a 
variety of ideas, we can proceed a ftep in the 
education of their fancy. We fliould fometimes 
in converfation, fometimes in writing or ill 
drawing, fliow them how a few ftrokes, or a 
few words can fuggeft or combine various ideas- 
L4 
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A fingle cxpreflion from Caefar charmed a mu- 
tinous army to inftant ftibmiflion. Unlefs the 
words ^^ Roman Citizens T had fuggefted more 
than meets the ear, how could they have pro- 
duced this wonderful efFe£l ? The works of 
Voltaire and Sterne abound with examples of 
the fkilful ufe of the language of fuggeition ; 
pn this the wit of Voltaire, and the humour and 
pathos of Sterne, fecurely depend for their fuc- 
c^fs. Thus, corporal Trim's eloquence on the 
death of his young mafter owed its eflfeft upon 
^he whole kitchen, including ^^ the fat fcullion, 
" who was fcouring a filh-kettle upon her 
•* knees," to the well-timed ufe of the mixed 
language of a£lion and fuggeftion, 

♦^ Are we not here now ?' continued the 
f ' corporal (ftriking the end of his ftick perpendi- 
'* cularly upon the floor, fo as to give an idea 
*^ of health and liability), ^ and are we not' 
" (dropping his hat upqn the ground) 'gone iq 
f' a moment?'- 

** Are we not here now ? and gone iri a mo- 
'^ment?" continues Sterne, who, in Uiis in* 
llance, reveals the fccret of his own art. "There 
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5' was nothing in the fentence ; it was one of 
5^ your felf-evident truths we have the advan- 
^ tage of hearing every day ; and if Trim had 
f^ not trufted more to his hat than his head, he 
." had made nothing at all of it." 

When we point out tq our pupils fuch exam^ 
pies in Sterne, wc hope it will not be under* 
Hood, that we point them out to induce fervile 
imitation. We apprehend, that the imitators 
of Sterne have failed, from not having difco- 

yered that the interje£lions and dalhes 

of this author, are not in themfelves beauties, 
but that they afFeft us by fuggefting ideas. To 
prevent any young writers from the intemperate 
or abfurd ufe of interjeftions, we fhould fliew 
them Mr. Home Tooke's acute remarks upon 
this mode of embellifhment. We do not, how- 
ever, entirely agree with this author in his ab- 
horrence of interje£lions. We do not believe 
that " where fpeech can be employed they are 
f* totally ufelefs; and are always infuffichent 
f' for the purpofe of communicating our 
y thoughts *." Even if we clafs them, as Mr. 

f y. ]^ Ptenoenti, p. K. 
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Tooke himfelf does*, amongft " involuntary 
" convulfions with oral found," fuch as groan- 
ing, fhrieking, &c. yet they may fuggeft ideas, 
as well as exprcfs animal feelings. Sighing, 
according to Mr. Tooke, is in the clafs of inter- 
jeftions, yet the poet acknowledges the fupe- 
• rior eloquence of fighs : 

*' Pcrfuafive words, and moreperfuafive fighs." 

** I wifli,' faid Uncle Toby, with a deep figh 
(after hearing the ftory of Le Fevre), * I wilh, 
*'Trini, I was afleep."The figh here adds great 
force to the "Wifh, and it does not mark that 
Uncle Toby, from vehemence of paffion, had 
returned to the brutal ftate of a favage who has 
not learnt the ufe of fpeech : but, on the con- 
trary, it fuggefts to the reader, that Uncle Toby 
was a man of civilized humanity ; not one 
whofe com paffion was to be excited merely as 
an animal feeling by the aftual^^^/i^of a fellow- 
creature in pain, but rather by the defcription 
of the fufferer's fituation. 

In painting, as well as in writing, the Ian- 

* Chapter on Grammar, 
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guage of fuggeftion affefts the mind, and If anjr 
of our pupils (liould wifli to excel in this art, 
they muft early attend to this principle. The 
picture of Agamemnon hiding his face at the 
facrifice of his daughter exprcfles little to the 
eye, but much to the imagination. The ufual 
figns of grief and joy make but flight impref- 
fion ; to laugh and to weep are fuch common 
expreflions of delight or anguifh, that they can- 
not be miftaken, even by the illiterate ; but 
the imagination muft be cultivated to enlarge 
the fphere of fympathy, and to render a more 
refined language intelligible. It is faid that a 
Milanefe artift painted tv^^o peafants, and two 
country-girls, who laughed fo heartily, that vo 
one could look at them without laughing*. 
This is an inftance of fympathy unconnefted 
with imagination. The following in an inftance 
of fympathy excited by imagination. Wlicn 
Porcia was to part from Brutus, juft before the 
breaking out of the civil war, '* flie endca- 
" voured/' fays Plutarch, " as well as poffible, 
^' to conceal the forrow thai oppreffed her ; but^ 

• V. Camper's Works, p. i zS. 
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^^ notwithftanding her magnanimity, a pifture 
^^ betrayed her diftrefs. The fubjeft was the 
*' parting of Heftor ^d Andromache. He was 
^' reprefented delivering his fon Aftyanax into 
** her arm8> and the eyes of Andromache were 
^* fixed upon him. The refemblance that this 
'^ pifture bore to her own diftrefs made Porcia 
** burft into tears the moment fl^e beheld it.*' 
If Porcia had never read Homer, Andromache 
would not have had this power over her ima* 
gination and her fympathy. 

The unagination not only heightens the 
power of fymp^thy with the emotions of all 
the paflions which a painter would excite, but 
it is likewife effential to our tafte for another 
clafs of pleafures. Artifts, who like Hogarth^ 
would pleafe by humour, wit, and ridicule, 
muft depend upon the imagination of the fpec- 
tators to fupply all the intermediate ideas which 
they would fuggeft. The cobweb over the poor 
box, one of the happieft ftrokes of fatirc that 
Hogarth ever invented, would probably f;ay 
nothing to the inattentive eye, or the dull ima- 
gination. A young perfon muft acquire thg - 
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language before he can imderftand the ideas of 
fuperior minds. 

The tafte for poetry muft be prepared by the 
culture of the imagination. The united powers 
of mufic and poetry could not have triumphed 
over Alexander^ unlefs his imagination had 
aflifted " the mighty mafter." 

^^ With downcaft looks the joylefs viftor fat, 
*^ Revolving in his altered foul 
*^The various turns of chance below ; 
'^ And now and then a figh he ftole, 
^^ And tears began to flow,** 

The figh and the tears were the confequences 
of Alexander's own thoughts, which were only 
recalled by kindred founds. We are well 
aware, that favage nations, or thofe that are 
imperfeftly civilized, are fubjeft to enthufiafm 5 
but we are inclined to think that the barbarous^ 
clamour, with which they proclaim their de- 
light in mufic and poetry, may deceive us as to 
the degree in which it is felt : the fenfations 
of cuhivated minds may be more exquifite, 
nhdugh they are felt in filence. It has been 
fuppofed, that ignorance is extremely fufcep- 
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tiblc of the pleafures of wonder ; but wondef 
and admiration are different feelings : the ad- 
miration which a cultivated mind feels for ex- 
cellence^ of which it can fully judge, is furely a 
higher fpecies of pleafure, than the brute won- 
der expreffed by " a foolifh face of praife." Ma- 
dame Roland tells us, that once, at a fermon 
preached by a celebrated Frenchman, flie was 
ftruck with the earncft attention painted in the 
countenance of a young woman who was look- 
ing up at the preacher. At length the fair en- 
thufiaft exclaimed, " My God, how he per- 
" fpireis !" A different fort of admiration was felt 
by Casfar, when the fcroll dropped from his hand 
whilft he liftened to an oration of Cicero's. 

There are an infinite variety of affociations, 
by which the orator has power to roufe the 
imagination of a perfon of cultivated under- 
flanding ; there are comparatively few, by 
which he can amufe the fancy of illiterate audi- 
tors. It is not that they have lefs imagination 
than others, they have equally the power of 
raifing vivid images, but there are few images 
which can be recalled to them ; the combina- 
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tJons of their ideas are confined to a fmall nuni* 
ber, and words have no poetic or literary aflb- 
ciations in their minds : even amongft children 
this difference between the power we havei 
over the cultivated and uncultivated mind early 
appears. A laurel leaf is to the eye of an illi- 
terate boy nothing more than a fhrub with a 
fhining, green, pointed leaf : recal the idea of 
that fhrub by the moft exaft defcription, it will 
affeft him with no peculiar pleafurc : but afTo- 
ciate early in a boy's mind the ideas of glory, 
of poetry, of Olympic crowns, of Daphne and 
Apollo 5 by fome of thefe latent afTociations 
the orator may afterwards raife his enthufiafm. 
We (hall not here repeat what has been faid 
upon the choice of literature for young people, 
but fhall once more warn parents to let their 
pupils read only the beft authors, if they wifli 
them to have a fine imagination, or a delicate 
tafle. When their minds are awake and warm, 
fhew them excellence : let them hear oratory 
only when they can feel it ; if the impreffion be 
vivid, no matter, how tranfient the touch. Ideas 
which have once ftruck the imagination can be 
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tecalled by the magic of a word, with all theif 
original^ all their aflTociated force. Do not fa- 
tigue the eye and ear of your vivacious pupil 
with the monotonous founds and confufed ima- 
ges of Vulgar poetry. Do not make him repeat 
the fineft paffages of Skakefpeare and Milton ; 
the efFeft is loft by repetition j the words, thcf 
ideas are profaned. Let your pupils hear elo- 
quence from eloquent lips, and they will own 
its power. But let a drawling, unimpaffioned 
reader, read a play of Shakfpeare^s, or an ora- 
tion of Demofthenes, and if your pupil is not 
out of patience, he will never tafte the charms 
of eloquence. If he feels a fine Sentiment, or a 
fublime idea, paufe, leave his mind full, leave 
his imagination elevated. Five minutes after- 
wards, perhaps, your pupiFs attention is turn- 
ed to fomcthing elfe, and the fublime idea feems 
to be forgotten : but do not fear ) the idea is 
not obliterated ; it is latent in his memory ; it 
will appear at a proper time, perhaps a month, 
perhaps twenty years afterwards. Ideas may 
remain long ufelefs, and almoft forgotten in 
the mind, and may be called forth by fome 
i:orrefponding aflTociation from their torpid ftate^ 
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Young people, who wifti to make themfelves 
Orators or eloquent writers, fliould acquire thd 
habit of attending firft'to the general impreffion 
made upon their own minds by oratory, and 
afterwards to the cdufe which produced the 
efFeft 3 henc^ they will obtain Command over 
the minds of others, by ufing the knowledge* - 
they have acquired of their own. The habit 
of confidering every new idei, or new fa£t, as 
a fubjeft for allufion, may alfo be ufeful to the 
young orator. A change from time to time int 
the nature of his ftudies will enlarge and invi- 
gorate his imagination. Gibbon fays, thaty 
after the publication of his firft volume of the 
Roman hiftory, he gave himfelf a (hott holiday. 
" I indulged my curiofity in fome ftudies of a 
"very different nature: a courfe of anatomy^ 
" which was demonftrated by Dr. Hunter, and 
" fome leflons of chymiftry, which were deliver- 
*' ed by Dr. Higgins. The principles of thefe 
" fciences, and atafte for books of natural hif** 
" tory, contributed to multiply my ideas and 
*' images ; and the anatdmift and chymift may 
** foraetimes track n^e in their own fnow," 

Vol.. HI. M 
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Different degrees of enthufiafm are requifite 
in different profeffions; but we arc inclined 
to think that the imagination might with ad- 
vantage he cultivated to a much higher degree 
than is comiponly allowed in young men in- 
tended for public advocates. We have feen. 
fevcral examples of the advantage of a general 
tafte for the belles lettres ha eminent lawyers* ^ 
and we have lately feen an ingenious treatife 
called Efeinology, or Inftruftions for a Young 
Barrifter, which confirms our opinion upon this 
fubjeft. An orator, by the judicious prepara- 
tion of the minds of his audience, may increafe 
the effefl of his beft arguments. A Grecian 
painter f , before he would produce a pi£lure 
which he had finifhed, reprefenting a martial 
enterprize, ordered martial mufic to be played, 
to raife the enthufiafm of the affembled fpefla- 
tors ; when their imagination was fufficiently 
elevated, he uncovered the pi£lure, and it was 
beheld with fympathetic tranfports of applaufe... 

f Lord Mansfield, Hofiey Burgh, ase^ 
•fThcoa* 

i 
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It is ufually thought that perfons of extraor- 
dinary imagination are deficient in judgment ; 
by proper education this evil might be prevent- 
ed. We may obferve that perfons, who have 
acquired particular facility in certain exercifes 
of the imagination, can by voluntary exertion 
either excite or fupprefs certain trains of ideas 
on which their enthufiafm depends. An a£lor, 
who ftorms and raves whilft he is upon the ftage, 
appears with a mild and peaceable demeanour 
a moment afterwards behind the fcenes. A 
poet, in his infpired moments, repeats his own 
verfes in his garret with all the emphafis and 
fervor of enthufiafm ; but when he comes down 
to dine with a mixed convivial company, his 
poetic fury fubfides, a new train of ideas takes 
place in his imagination. As long as he has 
fufficient command over himfelf to lay afide his 
enthufiafm in company, he is confidered as a 
reafonable, fenfible man, and the more imagi- 
nation he'difplays in his poems the better.^. The 
fame exercife of fancy, which we admire in 
one cafe, we ridicule in anodien The cnthu* 
M2 
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fiafm which charaaerifes the man of genius 
borders upon infanity. 

When Voltaure was teaching mademoifelle 
Clairon, the celebrated aftrefs, to perform an 
impaflioned part in one of his tragedies, Ihe 
objefted to the violence of his enthufiafm. 
^^ Mais, monCeur, on me prendroit pour une ^ 
" poffedee* !"— " Eh mademoifelle," replied 
the philofophic bard, " il faut etre un pofTede 
^* pour reuffir en aucun art." 

The degree of enthufiafm, which makes the 
painter and poet fet a value which to more idle, 
or more bufy mortals, appears imaginary upon 
their refpefitive arts, fupports the artift under 
the preffure of difappointment and negleft, fti- 
mulates his exertions, and renders him almoft 
infenfible to labour and fatigue. Military he- 
. roes, or thofe who are " infane zmth ambitwn\y* 
endure all the real miferies of life, and brave 
the terrors of death, under the invigorating in- 

" * But, Sir, Ifliallbe taken for one pofleffed T 

'* Well, Ma'am, you muft be like ene poffeffed, if yoa ' 
" would fucceed in any art." 

t Dr. Darwiiu 
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tliat all Was vanity and vexation of fpirit ^ he 
did not, perhaps, feel more weary of the world 
than the poor juggler felt, who, ^fter educating 
his hands to die aftonifhing dexterity of throw- 
ing up into the air, and catching as they fell, 
fix eggs fucceflively, without breaking them, 
received from the emperor, before whom he 
performed, fix eggs to reward the labour of his 
life ! This poor man's ambition appears ob- 
vioufly afefurd, and we are under no immediate 
apprchenfion, that parents fliould infpire their 
children with the enthufiafm neceffary to the 
profelTion of a juggler : but unlefs fome pre- 
cautions are taken, the objeds which excite 
the ambition of numbers may be placed fo as 
to deceive the eye and imagination of children ; 
and they may labour through life in purfuit of 
phantoms. If children early hear their parents 
exprefs violent admiration for riches, rank, 
power, or fame, they catch a fpecies of en- 
thufiafm for thefe things, before they can efti- 
mate juftly their value ; from the countenance 
and manner they draw very important conclu- 
Bibilfc&MW. " Felicity is painted on your coun>c- 

M4, 
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f^ nance," is a polite phrafe of falutation in 
- China. The tafte for looking happy is not 
confined to the Chinefe : the rich and great*, 
by every artifice of luxury, endeavour to imprefs 
the fpeSlator with the idea of their fuperior fe- 
licity. From experience we know, that the 
external figns of delight are not always fincere, 
and that the apparatus of luxury is not neceffary 
to happinefs. Children who live with perfons 
of good fenfe learn to feparate the ideas of hap- 
pinefs and a coach and fix; but young people 
who fee their fathers, mothers, and preceptors, 
all fmitten with fudden admiration at the fight 
of a fine phaeton, or a fine gentleman, are imme- 
diately infefted with the fame abfurd enthu- 
fiafm. Thefe parents do not fufpeft, that they 
are perverting the imagination of their children, 
when they call them with foolifh eagernefs to 
. the windows to look at a fine equipage, a fplen- 
did cavalcade, or a military proceffion; they 
perhaps fummon a boy, who is intended for a 
merchant, or a lawyer, to hear *^ the fpirit ftir- 
' ' ring drum ;" and they are afterwards furprifed, 

* V. Smith's Moral Theory. ^' "' 
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if Ije fays, when he is fifteen or fixteen, that, 
^^ if his father pleafes, he had rather go into 
^^ the army than go to the bar." The mother 
is alarmed, perhaps, about the fame time by 
an unaccotmtable predilection in her daughter's 
fancy for a red coat, and totally forgets having 
called the child to the window to look at the 
fmart cockades, and to hear the tun? of ** See 
" the conquering hero comes." 

^^ Hear you me, Jeffica," fays Shylock to 
his daughter, ** lock up my doors -, and when 
*^ you hear the drum, and the vile fqueaking 
'^ of the wry-necked fife, clamber not you up 
** into the cafements then." 

Shylock's exhortations were vain; Jeflica 
had arrived at years of difcretion, and it* was 
too late to forbid her clambering up to the cafe- 
ments ; the precautions (hould have been taken 
fooner; the epithets vile fqueaking and wry- 
njecked fife could not alter the lady*s tafte : and 
Shylock fliould have known how peremptory 
prohibitions and exaggerated expreflSons of 
averfion operate upon the female imagination ; 
fee was imprudent in the extreme of his caution. 
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We fhouW let chHdren fee things as they really 
ard, and we fhould not prejudice them either 
by our exclamations of rapture, or by our af- 
Ic6ied difguft. If they we familiarifed with 
ihow they will not be caught by it s if they fee 
the whole of whatever is to be feen, their ima- 
gination wiB not paint things more delighful 
than fliey reaUy are. For thefe reafons we 
think that young people fhould not be reftrain- 
,^d, tljowgh diey may be guided in Aeir taftes ; 
iife.ibould fupply them with all the information 
m which th^y aHe deficient, and leave them to 
form their own judgments. 

Without making it a matter of fevour, or of 
extraordinary confequence, parents can take 
their children to fee public exhibitions, or to 
partake of any amufements which are really 
^reeable; they can at the fame time aypid 
mixing fa6litious with real pleafure. If, for 
inftance^ we have an opportunity of taking a 
boy to a good play, or a girl to a ball, let them 
enjoy the full pleafure of the amufement, but 
do riot let us excite their imagination by great 
preparations, or by anticipating remarks ; ^^ Ob, 
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*' you'll be very happy to-morrow, for you're 
«^ to go to the play. You muft look well to- 
'^ night, for you are going to the ball ! Were 
*^ you never at a ball? Did you never fee a play 
" before ? Oh, then you'll be delighted, I'm 
" fure !" The childilen often look much more 
fenfible, and fonietimes more compofed, in 
the midft of thefe foolifli exclamations, than 
their parents^ " Eftce que je jn'amufe, ma- 
" man ?" faid a little girl of fix years old, the 
firft time (he was taken to the playhoufe. 

Befides the influence of opinion, there are a 
number of other circum fiances to be confidered 
in cultivating the imagination. The difpofition 
to aflbciate ideas varies in ftreugth and quick- 
nefs in oppofite temperaments; the natural 
vivacity or dullnefs of the fenfes, the habit of 
obferving external objects, the power of volun- 
tary exertion, the propenfity to reverie, muft 
all be confidered before we can adapt a plan of 
education exa£i:ly to the pupil's advantage. A 
wife preceptor Wtli counteraS as much as pof- 
fible all thofe defefts, to which, a child may 
appear xnoft liable^ and will cultivate his ima- 

3 
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gination fo as to prevent the errors, to which 
he is moft expofed by natural, or what we call, 
natural difpofition. 

Some children appear to feel fenfations of 
pleafure or pain with more energy than others ; 
they take more delight in feeling dian in reflec- 
tion 3 they have neither much leifure nor much 
inclination for the intelleftual exertions of com- 
parifon or deliberation. Great care fhould be 
taken to encourage children of this temper to 
defcribe and to compare their fenfations. By 
their defcriptions we may difcover what mo- 
tives we ought to employ to govern them, and 
if we can teach them to compare their feelings, 
we fhall induce that voluntary exertion of mind 
in which they are naturally defe^ive. We 
cannot compare or judge of our fenfations with- 
out voluntary exertion. When we deliberate 
we repeat our ideas flowly, and this is an exer- 
cife peculiarly ufeful to thofe who feel quickly. 
When any pleafure makes too great an im- 
preflion upon children of vivid fenfations, we 
fliould repeat it frequently till it begms to fa- 
tigue 5 or we fhould contraft it, and bring it 
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into dire£t comparifon with fome other fpecies 
of pleafure. For inftance, fuppofe a boy had 
appeared highly delighted with feeing a game 
at cards, and that we were apprehenfive he 
might from this early affociation acquire a tafte 
for gaming ; we might either repeat the amufe- 
ment till the playing at cards began to weary 
the boy, or we might take him immediately 
after playing at cards to an interefting comedy ; 
probably, the amufement he would receive at 
the playhoufe would be greater than that which 
he had enjoyed at the card-table ; and as thefe 
two fpecies of pleafure would immediately fuc- 
ceed to each other, the child could fcarcely 
avoid comparing them. Is it neceffary to re- 
peat, that all this (hould be done without any 
artifice ? The child fliould know the meaning 
of our conduft, and then he will never fet 
himfelf in oppofition to our management. 

If it is not convenient, or poffible, to dull 
the charm of novelty by repetition, or to con- 
trail a new pleafure with fomo other fuperior 
amufement, there is another expedient which 
may be ufeful ; we may call the power of afio- 
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ciation to our affiftance: this power is fome- 
times a full match for the moft lively fenfations. 
For inftance, fuppofe a boy of ftrong feelings 
had been offended by fome trifle, and exprefled 
fenfations of hatred againft the offender obvi- 
oufly too violent for the occafion ;. to bring the 
angry boy*s imagination to a temperate ftate, we 
might recall fome circumftance of his former 
affeftion for the offender ; or the general idea, 
that it is amiable and noble to command our 
paffion, and to forgive thofe who have injured 
us. At the fight of his mother, with whom 
he had many agreeable affociations, the imagi- 
nation of Coriolanus raifed up inftantly a train 
of ideas connefled with the love of his family, 
and of his country, and immediately the vio- 
lence of his fenfations of anger were fubdued. 

Brutus, after his friend Caffius has apologifed 
to him for his " rafli humour," by faying, " that 
** it was hereditary from his mother," promifes 
that the next time Caflius is over-eameft with 
*^ his Brutus, he will think his mother chides, 
*^ and leave him fo;" that is to fay, Brutus 
promifes to recoUeft an affociation of ideas^^ 
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which ihall enable him to bear with his friend's 
ill humour. 

Children^ who affociate ideas very ftrongly 
and with'rapidity, Etiuft be educated with con^ 
tinual attention. With children of this cla& 
the flighteft circumftances are of confequence ; 
they may at firft appear to be eafily managed, 
be^caufe they will remember pertinacioufly any 
reproof, any feWard or puniihment, and fix)m 
affociation they will fgrupuloufly avoid or fol- 
low what has, in any one inftance, been joined 
with pain or pleafure in their imagination: 
but unfortunately accidental events will influ* 
ence them, as well as the rewards and punifli- 
ments of their preceptors. We (hall be fur- 
prifed to fin4> that even where there is appa- 
rently no hope, or fear, or pallion, to difturb 
their judgment, they cannot reafon, or under- 
ftand reafoning. On ftudying them more clofe- 
ly, we fhall difcover the caufe of this feeming 
imbecility. A multitude of affociated ideas 
occur to them upon whatever fubjeft we at- 
tempt to reafon, which diftrafl: their attenfion, 
and make them change the terms of every pro- 
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pofition with inceffant variety. Their pleafures 
are chiefly fecondary refle£led pleafures, and 
they do not judge by their aftual fenfatioris fo 
much as by their aflbciations. They like and 
diflike without being able to alfign any fuffici- 
ent caufe for their preference or averfion. They 
make a choice frequently without appearing to 
deliberate, and if you, by perfuading them to 
a more detailed examination of the objefts, 
convince them, that according to the common 
ftandard of good and evil, they have made a 
fi^olifh choice, they will ftill feem puzzled and 
uncertain ; and, if you leave them at liberty, 
will perfift in their original determination. By 
this criterion we may decide, that they are in- 
fluenced by fome fecret falfe aflbciation of ideas; 
and, inliead of arguing with them upoA the 
obvious folly of their prefent choice, we fliould 
endeavour to make them trace back their ideas, 
and difcover the aflbciation by which they are 
governed. In fome cafes this may be out of 
their power, becaufe the original aflbciation 
may have beeti totally forgotten, and yet thofe 
connefted with it may continue to aft; but 
2 
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even when we cannot fucceed in any particular 
inftance in detefling the caufe of the eirror, we 
ihall do the pupils material fervice by exciting 
therii to obferve their own minds. A tutor, 
who carefully remarks the circumftances in 
which ar child exprefles uncommon grief or joy, 
hope or fear, may obtain complete knowlddg^ 
of his aflbciations, and may accurately diftio-^ 
guifli the proximate and remote caufes of all his 
pupil's defires and averfions. He will then 
have abfolute command over the child's mind^ 
and he ihould upon no account truft his pupil 
to the dire£lion of any other perfon. Another 
tutor, though perhaps of equal abilityj could 
not be equally fecure of fuccefsj the child 
would probably be fufpefted of cunning, ca* 
price, or obftinacy, becaufe the caufes of his 
taftes and judgments could not be difcovere4 
by his new preceptor. 

It often happens, that thofe who feel pleafure 
and pain moft ftrongly, are likewife moft dif- 
pofed to form ftrong aflbciations of ideas. Chil- 
dren of this character are never ftupid, but often 
prejudiced and paflionate s they can readily 

Vol. III. ^ N 
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affign a rcafon for their preference or averfidri > 
they recalled diftinftly the original fenfations of 
pleafure or ' pain, on which- their aflbciations 
depend ; they do not, like Mr. Transfer in 
Zelucoj like or diflike perfons and things, be* 
caufe they have been njid to thern^ but becaufe 
they have received fome injury or betiefit from 
them. Such children are apt to make great 
miftakes in reafbning, from their regiftering of. 
coincidences haftily ; they do not w^it to repqat 
their experiments^ but if they Imve in one in- 
ftance obferved two things to happen at the 
fame time^ they expeft that they will alt^^av^ 
recur together. If one event precedes or fol- 
lows another accidentally, they believe it to be 
the caufe or effcft of its concomitant, and thi^ 
belief is not to be fliaken in their minds by ri- 
dicule or argument. Theyafe, confequently, 
inclined both to fuperllition and enthu/iafm, 
according as their hopes and fears predominate. 
They are likewife fubje6l to abfurd antipathies 
•—antipathies which verge towards infaftity. 

Dr. Darwin relates a ftrong inftance of an^ 
tipathy in a child from aflbciation. The child^ 
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on tailing the griftle of fturgeon, afked what 
griftle was ? and was anfwered, that griftle was 
like the divifion of a man'^ nofe. The child, 
difgufted at this idea, for twenty years after* 
wards could never be perfuaded to tafte ftur* 
geon*. 

Zimmermann affures us, that he was an eye- 
witnefs of a fingiilar antipathy, which we may 
be permitted to defcribe in his own words. 

" Happening to be in company with fome 
'^ Englifti gentlemen, all of them men of diftinc- 
" tion, the converfation fell upon antipathies. 
*^ Many of the company denied their reality, and 
*^ confidexed them as idle ftories, but I afiured 
*' them that they were truly a difeafe. Mr. 
" William Matthews, fon to the governor of 
^^ Baybadoes, was of ray opinion, becaufe he 
" hinafelf had an antipathy to fpidcrs. The 
" reft of the company laughed at him. I un- 
^\ dertook to prove to them that this antipathy 
*' was really an impreffion on hisfoulj refulting 
^^ from the determination of a meclianical effect. 
'* (We do not pretend to know what Dr. Zim- 

* Zoonomia, vol. ii, 

N2 
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** mermann means by this.) Lord John MufJ 
^ rzy undertook to fliape fome black wax intd 
** th€f apjJearance of a fpider, with a vieW tor 
" obferve whether the antipathy would take 
*' plactf at the fimple figure of the infeft ? He 
** then withdrew for a moment, and came irt 
" again with the wax in his hand, which he 
•* kept fliut. Mr. Matthews, who in othef 
** refpefts was a very amiable and moderate 
" man, immediately conceiving that his friend 
** really had a fpider in his hand, clapped his 
" hand to his fword with extreme ftiry, arid 
" running back towards the partition, cried / 
" ou€ nioft horribly. All the mufcles of his face 
" were fwelled, his eye^ Were rolling in their 
*' fockets, and his body was.immoveaMe. ^Ve 
••were all exceedingly alarmed, and immedi- 
*• ately ran to his affiftance, took his fwopj^rom 
*• him, and affured him that what he conceived 
•' to be a fpider was nothing more than a bit of 
" wax, which he might fee upon the table. 

" He remained fome time in this fpafmodic 
«* flate ; but at length he began to recover, and 
•* to deplore the horrible paffion from which h« 
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** ftill fuffered. His pulfe was very ftrong and 
*^ quick, and his whole body was covered with 
^^ a cold perfpiration. After taking an anodyne 
*^ draft, he refumed his ufual tranquillity." 

" We are not to wonder at this antipathy," 
Goiftinues Zimmermann ; " the fpiders at Bar- 
*^ badoes are very large, and of an hideous 
^* figure. Mr. Matthews was bom there, and 
" his antipathy was therefore to be accounted 
" for. Some of the company undertook to 
" make a little waxen fpidet in his prefence. 
" He faw this done with great tranquillity, but 
^^ he could not be perfuaded to touch it, though 
" he was by no means a timorous man in other 
*' refpe6ls. Nor would he follow my advice to 
^^ endeavour to conquer this antipathy by firft 
^^ drawing parts of fpiders of different forts, and 
^* jjffer a time whole fpiders, till at length he 
** might be able to look at portions of real fpi- 
f^ ders, and thus gradually accuftotn himfelf 
f' to whole ones, ^t firft dead, and then living , 
^' ones/- 

Pr. Zimmermann'$ method of cure appear^ 
: father more ingenious, than his way of acpQuat^ 
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ing for the difeafe. Are all the natives of Bar- 
badoes fubjeft to convqlfions at the fight of the 
large fpiders in that ifland ? or why does Mr. 
George Matthews's having been born there ac- 
count fo fatisfa6lorily for his antipathy ? 

The cure of thefe unreafonable fears of harm- 
lefs animals, like, all other antipathies, would, 
perhaps, be eafily efFefted, if it were judicioufly 
attempted early in life. The epithets which 
we ufe in fpeaking of animals, and our expref- 
lions of countenance, have great influence on 
the minds of children. If we, as Dr. Darwia 
advifes, call the fpider the ingenious fpidevy and 
the frog the harmlefs frogy and if we look at 
them with complacency, inftead of averfion, 
children, froih fympathy, will imitate our man- 
ner, and from curiofity will attend to the ani* 
mals, to difcover whether the commendatory 
epithets we beftow upon them are juft. 

It is comparatively of little confequence to 
conquer antipathies' which have trifling objefts. 
An individual can go through life very well 
without eating fturgeon, or touching fpiders i 
^ut when we confider the influence of the fame 
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difppfition to afibciate falfe ideas too (Irongly in 
more important inftances, we ijxall perceive the 
pecellity of correiling it by education. 

Locke tells vis of a yoyng man, who, having 
been accuftomed to fee an old trunk in the room 
with hii?i when he learned to dance, affociated ^ 
his dancing exertions fo ftrongly with the fight 
of this trunk, that he could not fucceed by any 
voluntary efforts in its abfence. We have, in 
our remarks upon attention, pointed out the 
great inconveniences to which thofe are ex- 
pofed, who acquire affociated habits of intel- 
lectual exertion y who cannot fpeak, or write, 
or think, without certain habitual aids to their 
memory or imagination. We muft farther ob- 
ferve, that inceffant vigilance is neceffary in the 
moral education of children difpofed to form 
ftrong affociations ; they are liable to fudden 
and abfurd diflikes or predileftions, with re- 
fpe£t to pcrfons:^ as well as things; they are 
fubjefit to caprice in their affeftions and temper, 
fmd liable to a variety of mental infirmities, 
yrhi^h, in different degrees, ^e call pafl5on or 
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inadnefs. Locke tells us, th^t he knew a man, 
who, after having been reftored to health by a 
painful operation, had fo ftrongly aflbciated the 
idea and figure of the operator with the agony 
he had endured, that though he acknowledged 
the obligation, and felt gratitude towards this 
friend who had faved him, he never afterwards 
could bear to fee his benefaftor. There are 
jf^me people, who afTociate fo readily and in- 
corrigibly the idea of any pain or inf^lt they 
have received* from another, with his perfon 
and chara£ler, that they can never afterwards 
forget or forgive. They are hence difpofed to 
all the intemperance of hatred and revenge j to 
the chronic malice of an lago, or the acute 
pangs of an Achilles. Homer, in the fpeech 
of Achilles to Agamemnon's mediating ambaf- 
fadors, has drawn a ftrong and natural pifture 
of the progrefs of anger. It is worth ftudying 
as a leflbn in metaphyfics. Wheneyer affocia- 
tion fuggefts to the mind of Achilles the injury 
he has received, he lofes his reafon, and the 
orator works himfelf up from argument to de- 
clamation, and from declamation to defperate 
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refolution, through a clofe linked connexion of 
ideas and fenfations. 

The infanities of ambition, avarice, and va- 
nity, originate in early miftaken affociations, 
A feather, or a crown, or an alderman's chain, 
or a cardinal's hat, or a purfe of yellow coun- 
ters, are unluckily affociated in the minds of 
fome men with the idea of happinefs, and, 
without (laying to deliberate, thefe unfortunate 
perfons hunt through life the phantafms of a 
difordered imagination. Whilft we pity, we 
are amufed by the blindnefs and blunders qf 
thofe, whofe miftakes can affeft no one's feli- 
city but their own j but any delufions, which 
prompt their victims to aftions inimical to their 
fellow-creatures, are the objefts, not ufually 
of pity, but of indignation, of private averfion, 
and public punifliment. We fmile at the ava- 
ricious infanity of the mifer, who dreffes him- 
felf in the caft-ofF wig of a beggar, and who 
pulls a cruflied pancake from his pocket for his 
own and for his friend's dinner*. We fmile at 
the infane vanity of the pauper, who dreffed 

f Elweiv See bis Life; 
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bimfelf in a many-coloured paper ftar, aflTumed 
the title of Duke of BaubleQiire, and as fuch 
jrequired homage from eyery paffenger*. But 
are we incline^ to fmile at the outrageous va- 
nity of the man, who ftyled himfelf the fon of 
Jupiter, and whp murdered his beft friend for 
icftjfing him divine honours ? Are we difpofed 
to pity the flave-merchant, who, urged by the 
maniacal defire for gold, hears unmoved the 
groans of his fellow-creatures, the execrations 
pf mankind, and that " fmall ftill voice," whrcl^ 
haunts thofe who are ftained with blood ? 

Themoral infanities which ftrike us withhor- 
Tor, compaflion, or ridicule, however they may 
differ in their effeftsj^ have frequently owe cofh-? 
mon origin ; an early falfe affociation of ideas, 
Perfons who miftake in meafuring their own 
feelings, or who negleft to compare their ideas, 
^nd to balance contending wifhes, fcarcely 
merit the name, of rational creatures. X^Q 
man, who does not deliberate, is loft. 

We have endeavoured, though well aware 

* There is an account of this poor man's (Jeath in the 
Star, 1796, 
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pf the difficulty of the fubjeG, to point out 
fome of the precautions that fliould be ufed in 
governing the imagination of young people pf 
different difpofitions. We fliould add, that in 
all cafes thq pupil's attention to hi§ own inin4 
will be of more cqnfequence, than the utmoil 
vigilance of the mod able preceptor; the fooner 
he is niade acquainted with his own charaQer, 
and the fooner he can be excited to govern him- 
(elf by reafon, or to attempt the cure of his 
own defe£ls, the better. 

There is one habit of the imagination, to 
which we have not yet adverted, the habit of 
reverie. In revere we are fo intent upon a 
particular train of ideas, that w|e are unconfci- 
ous ^of all external objeGs, and we exert but 
little voluntary power. It is true that fome 
perfops in caftle-building both reafon and in- 
vent, and therefore muft exert fome degree of 
volition ; even in the wildeft reverie there may 
\>e: traced fome fpecies of confiftency, fome 
connexion amongft the ideas j but this is fimply 
^he refult of the affociation of ideas. Inventive 
c^aftle-builders are rather ne<u:er the iiate of in< 
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fanity than of reverie j they reafon well upon 
felfc principles -, their airy fabrics are often both 
in good tafte and in good proportion ; nothing 
is wanring to them but a foundation. On the 
contrary, nothing can be more filly than the 
reveries of filly people ; they are not only de- 
feftive in confiftency, but they want all the 
unities ; they are not extravagant, but they are 
ftupid 5 they confift ufually of a liftkfs reitera- 
tion of uninterefting ideas ; the whole pleafure 
enjoyed by thofe addicted to them confifts in 
the facility of repetition. 

It is a miftaken notion, that only people of 
ardent imaginations are difpofed to reverie ; the 
moft indolent and ftupid perfons wafte their ex- 
iftence in this indulgeffce ; they do not ad al- 
ways in confequence of their dreams, .therefore 
we do not detefl: their folly. Young people pf 
aftive minds, when they have not fufficient oc- 
cupation, neceffarily indulge in reverie; and 
by degrees this wild exercife of their invention 
and imagination becomes fo delightful to them^ 
that they prefer it to all fober employments. 

Mr. Williams, in his LeSures upoji Eduoe^-i 
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tidri, gives an account of a boy fingularly ad-*- 
di£led to reverie. ITie defire of invifibility had 
feized his mind^ arid for fev^ral years he had 
indulged his fancy with imagining all the plea- 
fures that he fhould command, and all the feats 
that he could perform, if he were in pofleffiort 
of Gygcs's ring. The reader fhould, however, 
be informed, that this Cafile-builder was not 1 
youth of ftrift veracity ; his confeflion upon this 
occafion, as upon others, might not have beeii 
fmcere.. We only ftate the ftory from Mr. WiK 
liams. 

To prevent children from acquiring a tafie 
for reverie, let them have various occupations 
both of mind and body. Let us not direct 
their imagination to extraordinary future plea- 
fures, but let us fuffer them to enjoy the pi-e- 
fent. Anticipation is a fpecies of reverie, and^ 
children, who have promifes of future pleafures 
frequently made to them, live in a continual 
ftate of anticipation. 

To cure the habit of reverie when it has oflce 
been formed, we muft take, different methods 
with different tempers. With thofe who in- 
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dulge in Xhtjlupid reverie , we fliould employ 
ftrong excitations, and prefcnt to the fenfes a 
rapid fucceffion of objects, which will complete- 
ly engage without fatiguing them. ITlis m6de 
inuft not be followed with children of different 
difpofitions, elfe We (hould increafe inftcad 
of curing the difeafe. The moft likely me- 
thod to break this habit in children of great 
quicknefs or fenfibility, is to fct them to fome 
employment which is wholly new to them, and 
which will conlequently exercife and exhauft 
all their faculties, fo that they fliall have no 
life left for caflle-building* Monotonous oc- 
cupations, luch as copying, drawing, or writ- 
ing, playing on the harpfichord, &c. are not, 
if habit has made them eafij to the pupil, fit for 
our purpofe. We may all perceive, that in 
fuch occupations the powers of the mind are 
left unexercifed. We can frequently read aloud 
with tolerable emphafis for a confiderable time 
together, and at the fame time think upon fom.e 
fub]e£t foreign to the book we hold in our 
hands. 

The moft difficult exercifes of the mind, fuchr 
4- 
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fes invention, or flriSt reafoning, are thofe alojoe 
•which are fufficient to fubjugate and chain 
down the imagination of fome active fpirits* 
To fuch laborious exercifes they fhould be ex- 
cited by the encouraging voice of praife and 
affection. Imaginative children will be morel 
difpofed to invent than to reafon, but they can- 
not perfeft any invention without reafoning^ 
there will^ therefore, be a mixture of what 
they like and diflike in the exercife of invention^ 
&nd the habit of reafoning willj perhaps, gra- 
dually become agreeable to them, if it be thus 
dexteroufly united with the pleafures of the 
ioiaginatiorii 

So much has alrei^dy been written by various 
authors upon the pleafures and the dangers of 
imagination, that we could fcarcely hope to 
add any thing new to what they have produced: 
but we have endeavoured to arrange the ob- 
fervations w^hich appeared moft applicable to 
praftical education ; w^e hgve pointed out how 
the principles of tafte may be .early taught with- 
out injury to the general underftanding, and 
tow the imagination Ihould be prepared for the 
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higher pleafures of eloquence and poetry. We 
have attempted to define the boundaries be- 
tween the enthufiafm of genius, and its extra- 
vagance ; and to fhew fome of the precautions 
which may be ufed, to prevent the moral de- 
fers to which perfons of ardent imagination are 
ufually fubjeft. The degree in which the ima- 
gination (hould be cultivated muft, we have 
obferved, be determined by the views which 
parents may have for their children, by theif 
fituations in fociety^ and by the profeflions fpr 
which they are deftined. The homely proverb, 
which has been applied to fire, may with equal 
truth be applied to imagination : " It is a good 
" fervant, but a bad mafter-'* 



CHAPTER XXIir. 



ON WIT AND JUDGfMENT. 



I 



T has been (hewn, that the powers of triS- 
mory, invention, and imagination, oug^t to 
be rtendered fubferyient to judgment : it has 
been (hewn, that reafonmg and judgment 
abridge the labours of memory, and are neceC- 
fary to regulate the higheft flights of imagina- 
tion. We (hall now confider the power of 
reafoning in another point of view, as being ef- 
fential to our conduft in life. The objeft of 
reafoning is to adapt means to an end, to at- 
tain the command of effefts by the difcovery 
of the caufes on which they depend. 

Until children have acquired fome know* 

V^L.III. O 
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ledge of effefts, they cannot inquire into caufes. 
Obfervation muft precede reafoning ; and as > 
judgment is nothing more than the perception 
of the refult of comparifon, we (hould never 
%irge our pupils to judge, until they have ac- 
quired fomc portion of experience, 

To teach children to compare obje£ls exaft- 
}y, we fhould place the things to be examined 
diftin£lly before them. Every thing that is fu- 
perfluous fliould be taken away, and a fufficient 
, motive fliould be given tp excite the pupiFs 
attention. We need not here repeat the ad- 
vice that has formerly been given refpe£ling the 
choice of proper motives to excite and fix at- 
tention ; or the precautions neceflary to pre- 
vent the pain of fatigue, and of unfuccefsful 
application. If comparifon be early rendered 
a tafk to children, they will diflike and avoid 
this exercife of the mind, and they will' confe^ 
quently fliew an inaptitude to reafon : if corq- 
paring objefts be made interefting and amufing 
to our pupils, they will foon become expert in 
difcovering refemblances and differences ; and 
thus they will be prepared for reafoning. 
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Rouffeau has judicioufly advifed, that the 
fenfes oi children (hould be cultivated with the 
utmoft care. In proportion to the diftinftnefs 
of their perceptions will be the accuracy of their 
memory, and, probably, alfo the precifion of 
their judgment* A child, who fees imperfeft- 
ly, cannot reafon juftly about the objefts of 
fight, becaufe he has not fufficient data. A 
child, who does not hear diftinfilly, cannot 
judge well of founds ; and, if we could fup- 
pofe the fenfe of touch tp be twice as accurate 
in one child as in another, we might conclude, 
that the judgment of thefe children muft differ 
in a fimilar proportion. The defers in organi- 
zation are not within the power of the precep- 
tor ; but we may <Aferve, that inattention, and 
want of exercife,. are frequently the caufes of 
what are miftaken for natural defeflis; and, 
on the contrary, increafed attention and culti* 
vation fometimes produce that quicknefs of eye 
and ear, and that cohfequent readinefs of judg^ 
ment, which: we are apt to attribute to natural 
fiiperiority of organization or capacity. 'Even 
.amoDgft childven^ we m^ eatly obferve a con^ 
02 
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fiderable differertce between- the quicknefs of 
their fenfei and of their reafoning upon fubje£ls 
where they have had experience, and upon 
thofe on which they Jiave not been exer- 
cifed. 

The firft exercifes for the judgment of chil- 
dren fhould, as Rouflfeau recommends, relate 
to vifible and tangible fubftances. Let them 
compare the fize and fhape of different objeGs;, 
kt them frequently try what they can lift; at 
what diftan(fe they can fee c^je£ls ; at what 
diftance they can hear founds: by thefe exer- 
cifeg they will learn to judge of diftances and 
weight ; and they may learn to judge of the 
folid contents of bodies of different (hapes, by 
comparmg the obfervations of their fenfe of 
feeling and of fight. The meafure of hollow 
bodies can be eafily taken by pouring liquids 
into them, and then comparing the quantities 
of the liquids that fill vefTels of difFerent fhapes. 
This is a fimple method. of exercifing the judg* 
ment of children ; and, if they are allowed to 
try thefe little experiments for themfelves, the 
amufement will fix the fa£ls in their memory. 
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and will aflbciate pleafure with the habits of 
comparifon. Rouffeau rewards Emilius with 
cakes when he judges rightly; fuccefs, we 
think, is a better reward- RoufTeau was him- 
felf childiflily fond of cakes and cream. 

The ftep which immediately follows com- 
parifon, is deduftion. The cat is larger than 
the kitten ; then a hole through which the cat 
can go, muft be larger than a hole through 
which the kitten can go. Long before a child 
can put this reafoning into words, he is capable 
of forming the conclufion, and we need not be 
in hafte to make him announce it in mode and 
figure. We may fee by the various methods 
which young children employ to reach what is 
above them, to drag, to pufli, to lift different 
bodies, that they reafon ; that is to fay, that 
they adapt means to an end, before they can 
explain their own defigns in words. . Look at 
a child building a houfe of cards : he dexte- 
roufly balances every card as he floors the edi- 
fice ; he raifes ftory over (lory, and Ihews us 
that he has fome defign in view, though He 
would be utterly incapable of defciibmg his in« 
OS 
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tentions previoufly in words. We have formerly 
endeavoured to (hew how the vocabulaiy of 
our pupils may be gradually enlarged, exafUj 
in proportion to their real knowledge. A gtieat 
deal depends upon our attention to this propor* 
tion ; if children have not a fufficient number 
of words to make their thoughts intelligible, 
we cannot aflifl them to reafon by our conver* 
lation, we cannot communicate to them the re- 
fult of our experience ; they will have a great 
deal of ufelefs labour in comparing obje£b^ 
becaufe they will not be able to underftand the 
evidence of others, as they do not underftan<|r, 
their language; and at laft, the reafonings 
which they carry on in their own minds will be 
confufed for want of figns to keep them dif- 
tin£t. On the contrary, if their vocabularv 
exceed their ideas, if they are taught a variety 
of words to which they connefl no accurate 
meaning, it is impoflible that they fhould ex- 
prcfs their thoughts with precifion. As this is 
one of the moft cotnmon errors in education, 
we Ihall dwell upon it more particularly. 
"NVc have pointed out tl^ mifchief which is 
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doile to the un^rftanding of children by the 
nonfenfical converfation of common acquaint* 
ance. " Should you like to be a king? What 
** are you to be ? Are you to be a bilhop, or a 
•* judge ? Had yon rather be a general, or an 
*^ admiral, my little dear ?" are fome of the quef^ 
tions which every one has probably heard pro* 
pofed to children of five or fix years old. Chil- 
dren who have not learned by rote the expefted 
anfwers to fuch interrogatories, ftand in amazed 
filence upon thefe occafions ; or elfe anfwer at 
random, having no poffible means of forming 
any judgment upon fuch fubjefts. We have 
often thought, in litterjing to the converfations 
of grown up people with children, that the chil* 
dren reafoned infinitely better than thfcir oppo- 
nents. People, who are not intcrefted in the 
education of children, do not cafe what argu- 
ments they life, what abfurdities they utter in 
talking to them ; they ufually talk to them of 
things which are totally above their comprehen- 
fion } and they inftill error and prejudice, with- 
out the fmalleft degree of compunftionj>or 
rather, without in the leaft knowing «wiiatthey 
04 
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tre about. We eameftly repeat our advice to 
parents, to keep their children as much as pof- 
iible from fuch converfation : children will never 
reafon if they are frequently allowed to hear or 
to talk nonfenfe. Unlefs they have been in the 
habit of hearing foolifh converfation, they veiy 
feldom talk nonfenfe. They may exprefs them- 
felves in a manner which we do not underftand, 
or they may make miflakes from not accurately 
comprehending the words of others ; but in 
thefe cafes w^e Ihould not reprove or filence 
them, we fhould patiently endeavour to find 
cut their hidden meaning. If we rebuke or 
ridicule them, we (hall intimidate them, and 
either leffen their confidence in themfelves or 
in us. In the one cafe we prevent them from 
thinking, in the other we deter them from 
communicating their thoughts; and thus we 
preclude ourfelves from the poflibility of afl^ft- 
ing th^m in reafoning. To ftiow parents the 
nature of the miftakes which children make 
from their imperfeft knowledge of words, we 
ihall give a few examples from real life. 
S— ~, at five years old, when. he heard feme 
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one fpeak of bay horfes, faid, he fuppofed that 
a bay horfe muft be the beft. Upon crofs quef- 
tioning him, it appeared that he was led to 
this conclufion by the analogy between the 
found of the words bay and obey. A few days 
previous to this his father had told him, that 
fpirited horfes were always themoft ready to 
obey. 

Thefe erroneous analogies between the found 
of words and their fenfe frequently miflead 
children in reafoning; we fhould, therefore, 
encourage children to explain themfelves fully, 
that we may re£tify their errors. 

When S— - — was between four and five 
years old, a lady who had taken him upon her 
Jap playfully, put her hands before his eyes, 
and (we believe) aflced if he liked to be blhid- 
ed. S faid no ; and he looked very thought- 
ful. After a paufe, he added, ^^ Smellie fays, 
" that children like better to be blinded than 
" to have their legs tied." (S ' ■ had read 
this in Smellie two or three days before.) 
. Father. " Are you of Smellie's opinion?? 

S — — hefitated. 
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Father. " Would you rather be blinded, or 
have your legs tied ?" 

S— — . " I would rather have my legs tied 
•* not quite tight.'' 

Father. " Do you know what is meant bjr 
^bUndedr 

S— — . ** Having their eyes put out.'* 

JFather. ^' How do you mean ?" 

S ■ 1 , " To put fomething into the eye to 
•* make the blood burft out \ and then the blood 
*• would come all over it, and cover it, and 
f* ftick to it, and hinder them from feeing, I 
** don't know how." 

It is obvious, that whilft this boy's imagina- 
tion piftured to him a bloody orb when he 
heard the word hlitidcdy he was perfeftly right 
in his reafoning in preferring to have his legs 
tied ; but he did not judge of the propofition 
meant to be laid before him 3 he judged of an- 
other which he had formed for himfelf. His 
father .explained to him, that Smellie meant 
blindfolded, rnftead of blinded ; a handker- 
chief was then tied round the boy's hfead fo as 
hinder him from feeing, and he was made per- 
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feOJy to underftand the meaning of the word 
blindfolded. 

In fuch trifles asthefe it may appear of little 
confequence to reftify the verbal errors of chil- 
dren 3 but exaftly the fame fpecies of miflake 
will prevent them from reafoning accurately in 
matters of confequence. It will not coft us 
much trouble to deteft thefe miftakes when 
the caufes of them are yet recent ; but it wilt 
give us infinite trouble to retrace thoughts which 
have pafled in infancy. When prejudices, or 
the habits of reafoning inaccurately, have been 
formed, we cannot eafily difcover or remedy 
the remote trifling origin of the evil. 

When children begin to inquire about caufes, 
they are not able to diftinguifli between coin- 
cidence and caufation ^ we formerly obferved 
the efFe£t which this ignorance produces upon 
their temper ; we muft now obferve its efFeft 
upon their underftanding. A little refledlioa 
upon our own minds will prevent us from feel- 
ing that ftupid amazement, or from exprefling 
that infulting contempt, which the natural 
thoughts of children fometimes excite ip per- 
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fons, who have frequently Icfs underftanding 
than their pupils. What account can we give 
of the connexion between caufe and efFeft ? 
How is the idea, that one thing is the caufe of 
another, firft produced in our minds? All 
that we know is, that amongft human events 
thofe which precede are, in fome cafes, fup* 
pofed to produce what follow. When we have 
obfer\'ed, in feveral inftances, that one event 
conllantly precedes another, we believe,- and 
expe£l, that thefe events will in future recur 
together. Before children have had experience, 
it is fcarcely poffible that they fhould diftinguifh 
between fortuitous circumftances and caufa- 
tion ; accidental coincidences of time, and 
juxta-pofition, continually lead them into error. 
'We fliould not accufe children of reafoning ill, 
we (hould not imagine that they are defeftive 
in judgment, when they make miftakes from 
deficient experience ; we (hould only endeavour 
to make them delay to decide until they have 
repeated their experiments ; and, at all events, 
we fliould encourage then;i to lay open their 
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The way to 'improve children in their judg- 
ment with rcfpcft to caufation, is to increafe ^ 
their knowledge, and to lead them to try ex- 
periments by which they may difcover what 
drcumftances are eflential to the production of 
any given efFe£t, and what are merely acceflb- 
ly, unimportant concortfitants'of the event*. 

A child, who for the firft time fees blue and 
red paints mixed together to produce puiple, 
could not be certain that the pallet on which 
thefe colours were mixed, the fpatula with 
which they were tempered, were not neceflary* 
^ircumftances. In many cafes the vcffels in 
which things are mixed are eflential j there^ 
fore, a fenfible child would repeat the experi* 
ment exaftly in the fame manner in which he 
had feen it fucceed. This exaftnefs ftiould not be 
fufFered to become indolent imitation, or fuper-f 
ftitious adherence to particular forms. Children 
ftould be excited to add or dedu£t particulars 
in trying experiments, and to bbferve the efFefts 
in thefe changes. In " Chemiftry," ftnd 
^' Mechanics," we have pointed out a variety 

• V, Stewart. 
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of occupations, in which the judgment of 
children may be exercifed upon the immediate 
objeSls of their fenfes. 

It is natural, perhaps, that we (hould 
expeft our pupils to fhew furprife at thofe 
things, which excite furprize in our minds ; 
but we fhould confider, that almoft eveiy 
thing is ne^ to children, and therefore there 
is fcarceJy any gradation in their aftonifliment. 
A child of three or four years old would be as 
much amufed, and> probably, as much fur- 
prifed, by feeing a paper kite fly, as he could 
be by beholding the afcent of a balloon. We 
fliould not attribute this to ftupidity or want of 
judgment, butfimply to ignorance. 

A few days ago W (three years old), 

who was learning his letters, was let to fow an 
o in the garden with muftard feed. W ' " ^ 
was much pleafed with the operation. When 
the green plants appeared above ground, it 
was expe£ted that W ■' ■■'■ would be much 
furprifed at feeing the exaft fhape of his o. 
He was taken to look at it ; but he (hewed no 
furprize, no fort ofepaotion. 
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We have advifed, that the judgment of chil- 
dren ftould be exercifed upon the objefts of 
their fcnfes. It is fcarcely poffible, that they 
fhould reafon upon the fubjefts which are 
fometimes propofcd to them ; with refpeS to 
manners and fociety, they have had no expe- 
rience, coAfequently they can form no judg- 
ements. By imprudently endeavouring to turn 
the attention of children to converfation that is 
unfuited to them, people may give the appear- 
awe of early intelligence, and a certain readi-' 
nefs of repartee and fluency of exprefSon 5 but 
thefe .^re-^ranfient advahtages. Smart, witty 
children amufe the circle for a few hours, and 
are forgotten ; and we may obferve, that almoft 
all children who are praifed and admired for 
fprightlinefs and wit, reafon abfurdly, and 
xontinue ignorant. Wit and judgment depend 
upon different and oppofite habits of the mind. 
Wit fearches for remote refemblances between 
objefts or thoughts apparently diflimilar. Judg- 
ment compares the objefts placed before it, 
in order to find out their differences rather than 
their refemblances. The comparifons of judg- 
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ment maybe flow; thofe of wit itiuft be rapid/ 
The fame power of attention in children may 
prod lice either wit or judgment. Parents muft 
decide in which faculty, or rather, in which 
of thefe habits of the mind, they wifh their 
pupils to excel ; and they muft conduct their 

I education accordingly. Thofe who are defirous 
to make their pupils witty, muft facrifice fome 
portion of their judgment to the acquifition of 
the talent for wit ; they muft allow their chil- 
dren to talk frequently at random. Amongft 
a multitude of hazarded obfervations' a happy 
hit is now and then made : for thefe happy hits 
children who are to be made wits ihould be 
praifed ; and they muft acquire fufficient cou- 
rage to fpeak from a curfory view of things ; 

-therefore the miftakes they make from fuper- 
€cial examination muft not be pointed out to 
them ; their attention muft be turned to the 
comic, rather than to the ferious fide of ob- 
jeSs ; they muft ftudy the different meanings 
and powers of words ; they (hould hear witty 
converfation, read epigrams, and comedies : 
and in all company they fliould be exercifed 
Vol. III. P 
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before numbers in fmart dialogue and re* 
partee. 

When we mention the methods of educat- 
ing a child to-be witty, we at the fame time 
point out the dangers of this education : and 
it is but juft to warn parents agamfl ex- 
pe£ting inconfiftent qualities from their pupils. 
Thofe who fteadily prefer the folid advantages 
of judgment, to the tranfient brilliancy of wit, 
ihould not be mortified when they fee their 
children, perhaps, deficient at nine or ten years 
old in the (howy talents for general converfa- 
tion ; they muft bear to fee their pupils appear 
flow 5 they muft bear the contraft of flippant 
gaiety and fober fimplicity ; they muft purfue 
exaftly an oppofite courfe to that which has 
been recommended for the education of wits j 
they muft never praife their pupils for hazard- 
ing obfervations ; they muft cautioufly point out 
any miftakes that are made from a precipitate 
furvey of obje£is ; they fliould not harden their 
pupils againft that feeling of fliame, which 
arifes in the mind firom the perception of hav- 
ing uttered an abfurdityj they (hould never 
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encourage their pupils .to play ypqn wprds; apd 
iheir -admiration of wit ftiould never be vehe- 
i?i^ntly or ex^hufiaftiqallyiexprfjfled. 

We ijiall :giye p fe^w e^f^amptes^to convince 
parents^ that childr^, whofe reafonlii^ powers 
bftve :bc5TO cultivabed^ are rather flow in com- 
prehending and in admiring wit. They require 
to have jit explained, Aey want to fettle the 
exafit juftice and .morality of the repartee, be- 
fore th^y will admire it. 
^ (NoYemher 2Qith, 1.795.) To day at dinner 
th^ ^pnverfation happened to turn upon wit. 
Somebody mentioned the well known reply dF 

the hackney coachman to Pope. S , a boy 

0f nine years old, lifiened attentively, but did 
not feem to underftand it , his father oidea- 
yOured to explain it to him. ^'Pope was a 
*-• little ill made man. 5 his favourite ^xdaoja- 
" tion was, * God mend me 1' Now, when Jie 
^' wasijaapaffion with the hackney coachman 
" he cried as ufual, *God mend mel' ^Mend 
*' you^ Sir,' faid the coacbn^^n : * it woul4':be 
« eafier to make a new. one? Dp yoa UQ4er- 
<* fiand this now, S— r- ?'* 
. P2 
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S— — looked dull upon it, and, after fome 
minutes confideration, faid, " Yes, Pope was 
** ill made 5 the man itieant it would be better ' 
•* ta make a new one than to mend him.'* 
S did not yet feem to tafte the wit; he 

took the anfwer literally, and underftood it 
foberly. 

Immediately afterwards> the officer's famous 

reply to Pope was told to S- . About ten 

days after this converfation, S faid to hi« 

fifter, "I wonder, M— — , that people don't 
oftener " laugh at crooked people : like the 
*^ officer who called Pope a note of interroga- 
" tion." 

M " It would be ill natured to laugh 

^' at them." 

S ■ . " But you allpraifed that man for 
•* faying that about Pope. You did not think 
'^ him ill natured." 

Mr. ■ . "^No, becaufe Pope had been 

" impertinent to him." 

S . "How?" 

M — ^- — . « Don't you remember, that 
** when the officer faid that a note of interro- 
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*' gation would make the paffage clear. Pope 
*' turned round, and looking at him with great 
^' contempt, alked if he knew what a note of 
^' interrogation was?" 

S " Yes, I remember that; but I 

" do not think that was very impertinent, be- 
"caufe Pope might not know whether the 
*^ man knew it or not," 

Mr, ' " Very true -, but then you 

** fee, that Pope took it for granted that the 
** officer was extremely ignorant ; a boy who 
" i$ juft learning to read knows what a note of 
^* interrogation is." 

S- (thoughtfully). " Yes, it zvas rude 

^' ol^Pope; but then the man was an officer,' 
*'and therefore, it was very likely that he 
*' might be ignorant -, you know you faid that 
*' officers were often very ignorant." 

Mr. i . ^* I faid often ; but not always. 

** Young men, I told you, who are tired of 
«^ books, and ambitious of a red coat, often 
" go into the army to fave themfelves the trou- 
^* bje of acquiring the knowledge neceffary for 
*^ other profeffions. A man cannot be a good 
P3 
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" lawyer, or a good phyfician, without having 
** acquired a great deal of knowledge ; but an 
" officer need have little knowledge to know 
" how to Hand to be fhot at. But though it 
*^ may be tru^ in general that officers are often 
** ignorant, it is not neceffary that they (hould 
*' be fo ; a man in a red coat may have as 
*• milA knowledge as a man in a black, or a 
*• blu^ one ; therefore no fenfible perfon fhould 
" decide that a man is ignorant merely becaufe 
*» he is an officer, as Pope did." 

S . *^ No to be fure. I underftarid 

"now/* 

M ^. '* But I thodght, S , you 

^ underftood this before." 

Mr. ^. " He is very right not to let 

<* it pafs without underftanding it thoroughly. 

*' You are very right, S , not to fwallow 

" things whole ; chew them well." 

S ; — looked as if he was flill chewing. 

M . " What are you thinking of, 

«S ?" 

S . " Of the man*s laughing at Pope 

-" for being crooked." 
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Mr. — •— . ** If Pope had not faid any thing 
*^ rude to that man, the man would have done 
" very wrong to have laughed at him. . If the 
*^ officer had walked into a coffee-houfe, and 
" pointing at Pope, had faid, ^ there*s a little 
'• crooked thing like a note of interrogation,* 
*^ people might have been pleafed with his wit 
** in feeing that refemblance, but they would 
" have diiliked hi§ ill nature ; and thofe who 
•*knew Mr. Pope would probable have an- 
" fwered. Yes, Sir, but that crooked little man 
^* is one of the mioft witty men in England j he 
** is the great poet, Mr. Pope.' But when Mr. 
" Pope had infulted the officer the cafe was 
** altered. Now, if the officer had fimply an-^ 
^* fwered, when he was aOced what a note of 
*« interrogation was, * a little crooked thing ;' 
<^ and if he had looked at Pope from head to 
« foot as he fpoke thefe words, every body's 
*^ attention would have been turned upon 
<' Pope's figure; but then the officer wopld 
*^ have reproached him only for his perfonal 
^* defers i but l^ faying, ^ a little crooked 
<^ thipg tkat ajifs gtiefiipnsy ^^ 9ffi9er reproved 
P4 
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*^ Pope for bis impertinence. Pope had juft 
" afked him a queftion, and evety body per- 
'^ ceived the double application of the anfwer, 
** It was an exaft defcription of a note of inter- 
" rogation, and of Mr. Pope. It is this fort 
" of partial refemblance quickly pointed out 
" between things, which at firft appear very 
*^ unlike, that furprifes and pleafes people, and 
" they call it wit." 

How difficult it is to explain wit to a child ! 
and how much more difficult to fix its value 
and morality ! About a montli after this con- 

verfation had paffed, S returned to the 

charge: his mind had not been completely 
fettled about zcit. 

(January 9th, 1796.) *^So, S , you don't 

^^ yet underftand wit, I fee," faid M to 

him, when he looked very grave at fomething 
that was faid to him in jeft. S immedi- 
ately alked, '' What is wit ?" 

M anfwered (laughing), "Wit is the 

^^ folly of grown up people." 

Mr. . " How can you give the boy 

f* fuch an anfwer ! Come to me, my dear^ 
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^* and 1*11 try If I can give you a better. There 
*^ are two kinds of wit, one which depends upon 
" words, and another which depends upon 
^ thoughts. I will give you an inftance of wit 
^* depending upon words : 

^^ Hear yonder beggar^ how he cries 
^^ I am fo lame, I cannot rife ! 
^' If he tells truth, he lies/' 

" Do you underftand that ?" 

S . ^^No! If he tells truth he lies! 

^* No, he can't both tell -truth and tell a lie at 
^^ the fame time 3 that's impoffible." 

Mr. . " Then there is fomething in the 

*^ words which you don't underftand : in the 
" common fenfe of the words they contradifl 
** each other ; but try if you can find out 
" any uncommon fenfe, any word which can 
<< be underftood in two fenfes/* 

S muttered the words, " if he tells truth 

" he lies," and looked indignant, but prefently 
faid, *' Oh, now I underftand ; the beggar was 
•^ lying down ; he lies, means he lies down, not 
^f ho^ tells a lie." • ^ 

The perception of the double njeaning of tjic 
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words did not fecm to pleafe this hoy, on the 
contrary^ it feemed to provoke him, and he 
appeared to think that he had wafted his time 
upon the difcovery. 

Mr, • •^ Now I will give you an inftance 

•* of wit that depends upon the ideas rather 
•* than on the words, A man of very bad cha* 
" rafter had told falfehoods of another^ who 
" then made thefe two lines ; 

•^ Lie on, whilft my revenge flial! he, 
<^ To tell the very truth of thee.'* 

S— — approved of this immediately, and 
heartily, and recollefted the only epigram he 
knew by rote, one which he had heard in con- 
verfation two or three months before this time. 
It was made upon a tall ftupid man^^ who had 
challenged another to make an epigram ex- 
tempore upon him. 

^^ Unlike to Robinfon fliall be my fong; 
" It Ihall be witty, and it (han't be long." 

At the time S— — firft heard this epigram^^ 
he had been as flow in comprehending it as 
poflible s but after it had been thoroughly exr 
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plauied, it pleafed him, ahd remained fixed in 
bis memory. 

Mr. obferved, that tKs epigram coO'- 

tained wit both in words and in ideas ; and he 
gave S one other example. " There were 

** two contraftoTs 4 I mean people who make a 
** bargain with government, or with thofe^ wha 
*^ govern the country^ to fupply them with 
** certain things at a certain price ; there were 
** two contraftors, one of whom was employed 
♦^ to fupply government with corn, the other 
*^ agreed to fupply government with rum^ 
" Now, you know, corn may be called grain, 
^^ and rum may be called fpirit* Both thefe 
" contra£lors cheated in their bargain ; both 
" their names were the fame ; and the follow* 
•* ing epigram was made on them. 

^* Both of a name, lo ! two contraftors come; 
** One cheats in corn, and t'other cheats in rum, 
'* Which is the greater, if you can, explain, 
^^ A rogue in fpirit^ or a rogue in grain ?" 

«* Spirit^* continued Mr. , " has another 

" fenfe, you know-— will, intention, foul^ he 
" has the ^irit of a rogue 3 flie has the fpirit of 
<^ contradi6tion. And ^rain has alfo another 
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•* meaning; the grain of this table, the grain of 
" your coat. Dyed in grain, means dyecj into 
" the fubftance of the material fo that the dye 
** can't be waflied out. A rogue in grain, 
^ means a man whofe habit of cheating is fixed 
" in his mind : and it is difficult to determine 
^ which is the worft, a man who has the wifli, 
•' or a man who has the habit of doing wrong. 
" At firft it feems as if you were only afked 
•* which was the worft, to cheat in felling grain, 
^ or in felling fpirit s but the concealed mean* 
^ ing makes the queftion both fenfe and wit." 

Thefe detailed examples we fear may appear 
tirefome ; but we know not how without them 
to explain ourfelves fully. We fliould add for 
the confolation of thofe who admire wit, and 
we are amonglt the number ourfelves, that it is 
much more likely that wit fhould be engrafted 
upon judgment,^ than that judgment fliould bq 
engrafted upon wit. 

We hope that we have, in the chapter on 
books, fully explained the danger of accuftom- 
ing children to read what they do not under- 
ftand. Poetry they cannot early comprehend. 
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and even if they do undeiftand it, they cannot 
improve their reafoning faculty by.poetic ftudies. 
The analogies of poetry and of reafoning are 
very different. ^* The mufe," fays an excel- 
lent judge upon this fubjeft, " would mak^ 
" but an indifferent fchool-millrefs," We in- - 
elude under the head poetry all books in which 
declamation and eloquence are fubftituted for 
reafoning. We fhould accuftom our pupils to 
Judge ftriftly of the reafoning which they meet 
with in books ; no names of high authority 
fhould ever preclude an author's arguments from 
examination. 

The following pafTage from St. Pierre's Etudes 

de la Nature was read to two boys : H- ^, 

14 years old ; S— — , 10 years old. 

" Hurtful infe£ls prefent (the fame) oppo- 
*' fitions and figns of defbruftion j the gnat, 
" thirfly of human blood, announces himfelf to 
^* our fight by the white fpots with which his 
" brown body is fpeckled s and by the fliriU 
<* found of his wings, which interrupts the calm 
*' of the groves, he announces himfelf to our 
** ear as well as to our eye. The carnivorous 
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^< waTp is ftreaked 13ce the tiger, with bands of 
** black over a yellow ground/* 

H— — and S— — both at once exclaimed, 
ihat thefe fpots in the gnat, and ftreaks in the 
wafp, had nothing to do with their flinging us. 

^The buzzing of the gnat," iaid S , 

** tfirould, I think, be a very agreeable found to 
^*U6, if we ^id not know that the gnat would 
•** fting, and>that it was coming near tis; and, 
•* as to the wafp, I remember flopping one day 
*' upon the ftaips»to \ock at the beautiful blac?fc 
*^ and yellow'body of a wafp. I did not think 
•^ of danger, nor of it's flinging me then, and 
*• I did not know that it was like the tiger. 
•* After I had been ftung by a wafp, I did not 
** think a wafp fuch a -beautiful animal. I 
*^ think it is very often from our knowing that 
*^ animals can hurt us, that we think them ugly. 

•* We might as well fay," continued S , 

pointing to a crocus which was near him, " we 
•* might as well fay, that a man who has a yel- 
•* low face has the fame difpofition as that cro- 
" cus, or that the crocus is in every thing like 
** the man, becaufe it is yellow/* 
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Cicero^s ^^ curious- coafolation for deafeefs** 
IS pmperly noticed by Mr, Hume. It was read 
to S-^ — a few days ago, to try >7^ther he 
could deteft the fophiftry : he was not previ- 
©ufly toid what was thought of it by others. 

*' How many languages are there," fays Ci- 
tcero, ^ which you do not underfiand ! The Prf- 
^* nic, Spanilh, Gallic, Egyptian, &c. WiA 
^ regard to all thefe you are as if you were dea^ 
^* and yet you are indifferent about the matter. 
*** Is it then fo great a misfortune to be deaf to 
^ one language more ?" 

'. « I don't think," faid S~, '' that was 
^ at ali a good way to confole the man, becaufe 
*« it was putting him in mind that he was more 
*^ deaf than he thought he was. He did not 
** think of thofe languages, perhaps, till he was 
*^ put in mind that he could not hear them." 

In fiating any queftion to a child, we ihould 
avoid letting our own opinion be known, left 
we lead, or intimidate his mind. We ihould 
alfo avoid all appearance of anxiety, all impa- 
tience for the anfwer ; our pupil's mind ihould 
be in a calm ilate when he is to judge : if vre 
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turn his fympathetic attention to our hopes ^nd 
fears, we agitate him, and he will judge by our 
countenances rather than by comparing the ob- 
jefts or propofitions which are laid before him* 
Some people, in arguing with children, teach 
them to be difingenuous by the uncandid man- 
ner in which they proceed ; they (how a defire 
Jfor viftoiy rather than for truth ; they ftate \ht 
Jurguments only on their own fide of the quef- 
tion, and they will not allow the force of thofc 
which are brought againft them. Children are 
thus piqued, inftead of being convinced, and 
in their turn they become zealots in fupport of 
their own opinions ; they hunt only for argu*- 
ments in their own favour, and they are morti- 
fied when a good reafon is brought on the op- 
pofite fide of the queftion to that on which they 
happen to have enlifted. To prevent this we 
ihould never argue, or fuffer others to argue for 
-viftory with our pupils ; we fliould not praife 
them for their clevernefs in finding out argu- 
• inents in fupport of their own opinion -, but we 
-Ihould praife their candour and good fenfe when 
they perceive and acknowledge the force of 
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their op^nent's arguments, 'They fhould not 
be exercifed ^s advocates^ but as judges ; they 
fliould be encouraged to keep their minds im-^ 
partial, to fum up the reafbns which they have 
heard, dtid to form theii" opinion from thefe 
without regard to what they may have originally 
affefted. We (hould never triumph over chil* 
dren for changing their opinion. " I thought 
'* you were on my fide of the queftion ; or> I 
** thought you were on the other fide of the 
*' queftion juft now!" is fometimes tauntitigly 
faid to an ingenuous child, who changes his 
opinion when he he^rs a new argument. You 
think it a proof of bis want of judgment, that 
he changes his opinion. Do you think it a 
proof that your fcales are-bad^ becaufe they vi* 
brate with every additional weight that is added 
to either fide ? 

Idle people fometimes amufe themfelves with 
trying the judgment of children, by telling them 
improbable, extravagant ftories, and then afk 
the fimple lifteners whether they believe what 
has betn told them. The readinefs of belief in 
children will always be proportioned to their 

Vol. Ill, Q 
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Experience of the vefacity of thofe with whom 
fhey converfe ; confequently children, who Ijyc 
with thofe who fpeak truth ta them, will fcarce^ 
Jjr ever be raclined to doubt the veracity of 
ftrangers. Such triak of the judgment of out 
pupils fliould iiever be permitted. Why fliould 
the example of lying be fet before the honeft 
minds of children, who are for from filly when 
fliey fliew fimplicity ? They guide themfelves 
by the beft rules, by which even a philofophef 
in fimilar circumftances could guide himfelfl 
The things aflertcd arc extraordinary, but the, 
children believe them, becaufe they have never 
had any experience of the falfehood of humaa 
teftimony. 

TheSocratic mode of reafoning is frequently 
praftifed upon children. People arrange quef- 
tions artfully, fo as to bring them to whatever 
conclufion they pleafe. In this mode of reafon- 
ing much depends upon getting the firft move ^ 
the child has very little chance of having it, his 
preceptor ufually begins firft with a peremptory- 
voice, " Now anfwer me this queftion ?** The 
pupil, who knows that the interrogatories are^ 
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put with a defign to entrap him, is immediately 
alarmed, and inftead of giving a direct candid 
anfwer to the ^ueftioiij is always looking for- 
ward to the poflible confequences of his reply j 
or he is confidering how he may evade the fnare 
that is laid for him. Under thefe circumftanccs 
he is in imminent danger of learning the fhuf- 
fling habits of cunning ; he has little chance of 
learning the nature of open, manly inveftiga- 
tion. 

Preceptors, who imagine that it is neceflary 
to put on very grave faces, and to ufe much 
learned apparatus in teaching the art of reafon- 
ing, are not nearly fo likely to fucceed as thofe 
are, who have the happy art of encouraging 
children to lay open their minds freely, and 
who can make every pleafing trifle an exercife 
for the underftanding. If it be playfully pointed 
out to a child that he rcafons ill, he fmiles and 
corre£ts himfelf; but you run the hazard of 
making him pofitive in error, if you reprove or 
ridicule him with fe verity. It is better to feize 
^he fubje£ls that accidentally arife in converfa- 
Q2 
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tion, than formally to prepare fubjefts for dif- 
Cuffion. 

« The king^s flag hounds/' (fays Mr. White 
of Selbomc, in his entertaining obfervations on 
quadrupeds*,) the king's ftag hounds ** came 
"/down to Alton, attended by a huntfaianand fix 
** yeoman prickers with horns, to tryferthe ftag 
*^ that has haunted Hartley-wood and its envi- 
•* tons for fo long a time. Many hundreds of 
** people, horfe and foot, attended the dogs to 
'* fee the deer unharboured ; but though the 
** huntfman drew Hartley-wood, and Long- 
*^ coppice, and Shrub-wood, and Temple-hang- 
" ers, 'and in their way back. Hartley, and 
" Ward-le-ham-hangers, yet no ftag could be 
** found. 

*^ The royal pack, accujlomed to have the 
*^ deer turned out before theviy never drexo the 
*^ coverts icith any addrefs andfptrity^ &c. 

Children, who are accuftomcd to have the 
game ftarted and turned out before them by their 

* A Natuvallft's Calendar by the late Rev. Gilbert 
tvaiite, M. A. publifhed by Dr. Aikifi, printed for B! 
and J . AVhite^ Fleet-Street. 
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preceptors, may perhaps, like the royal pack, 
lofe their wonted addrefs and fpirit, and may 
be difgracefully at a fault in the public chace. 
Preceptors fhould not help their^pupiis out in 
argument, they Ihould excite them to explain 
and fupport their own obfervatfpns. 
' Many ladies fliew in general converfation the 
powers of eafy raillery joined to reafoning, un- 
incumbered with pedantry. If they would 
employ thefe talents in the education of their 
children, they would probably be as well re- 
paid for their exertions, as they can polfibly be 
by the polite, but tranfient applaufe, of the 
vifitors to whom they ufually devote their powers 
of entertaining. A little praife or blame, a 
fmile from a mother, or a frown, a moment's 
attention, or a look of cold negleft, have the 
happy, or the fatal power of reprefling or of 
exciting the energy of a child, of direfting his 
underftanding to ufeful or pernicious purpofes. 
Scarcely a day paffes in which children do not ^ 
make fome attempt to reafon kbout the little 
events which intereft them, and upon thefe dc- 
cafions a mother, who joins in converfation 
ft 3 ^ 
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'With her children, may inftruft them in the art 
6f reafoning without the parade of logical dif- 
quifitions. 

Mr. Locke has done mankind an effential 
fervice, by the candid manner in which he has 
fpoken of fome of the learned forms of argumen- 
tation. A great proportion of fociety, he ob- 
ferves, are unacquainted with thefe forms, and 
have never heard the name of Ariftotle; yet 
without the aid of fyllogifms, they can reafon 
fufficiently well for all the ufeful purpofes of 
life, often much better than thofe Who have 
been difciplined in the fchools. It would indeed 
** be putting one man fadly over the head of 
*^ another," to confine the reafoning faculty to 
' the difciples of Ariftotle, to any fe£l or fyftem, 
or to any forms of difputation. Mr. Locke has 
very clearly ftiewn, that fyllogifms do not afBft 
the mind in the perception of the agreement or 
difagreement of ideas ; but, on the contrary, 
that they invert the natural order in which the 
thoughts (liould be placed, and in which they 
muft be placed, before we can draw a juft con- 
clufion. To children who are not familiarifed 
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viiih fcholaftic terms, the found of harfli words, 
and quaint language, unlike any thing that 
they hear in common converfation, is alone 
iufEcient to alarm their imagination with fome 
confufed apprehenfion of difficulty. In thi^ 
ftate of alarm they are feldom fufficiently maf- 
ters of tfiemfelves, either to deny or to acknow- 
ledge an adept's m^r, minor, or conclufioiu 
JBven thofe who are moll expert in fyllogiftical 
sreafoning do not often apply it to the common 
affairs of life, in which reasoning is juft as much 
wanted as it is in the abftraft queftions of phi- 
lofophy : and many argue, and conduct them- 
ielves with great prudence and precifion, who 
might, perhaps, be caught on the horns of a 
dilemma, or who would infallibly fall victims to 
dhe crocodile. 

Young people fliould not be ignorant, how- 
ever, of thefe boafted forms of argumentation; 
and it may, as they advance in the knowledge 
of words, be a ufeful exercife to refill the at- 
tacks of fophiftry. As dofcnfive weapons, it i« 
neceffary, that young people lliould have the 
command, of logical, terms; ^s pifcnfivc wea* 

a 4 
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pons, no ingenuous perfon would wifh to teach 
a child to employ them. They fhould know 
the evolutions, aild be able to perform the ex^- 
crcife of a logician, according to the cuftom of 
tiie times, according to the ufage bf different 
nations ; but they (hould not attach any undue 
importance to this technical art; n6r (Hould 
they truft to it in the day of battle. 

We have feenfyllogifms, crocodiles, enthi- 
memas, forites, &c. explained and tried upon 
a boy of nine or ten years old in playful con- 
verfati6n, fo that he became accuftomed to the 
terms "without learning to be pedantic in the 
abufe of them ; and his quicknefs in reafoning 
was increafed by exercife in detcfting puerile 
fbphifms: fuch as that of Me Cre'^a;z^— Gorgias 
and his bargain about the winning of his firft 
caufe. In. the following forites* of Themif- 
tocles — " My fon commands his mother; his 
^* mother commands me ; I command the Athe- 
" nians ; the Athenians command Greece 5 
^* Greece comniands Europe j Europe conjr 

♦ Y« Deinology 5 where there are many entertaining e}^* 
aipplwi pf the figarcsof rbetori^^ ^ ^ 
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** mands the whole earth ; therefore my fon 
** commands the whole, earth" — the fophifm 
depends upon the inaccurate uFe of the word 
commands, which is employed . in different 
fenfes in the different propofitions. This .error 

was withput difficulty detefted by S-: at ten 

years old j and we make no doubt . that any 
unprejudiced boy of the fame age would imme- 
diately point out the fallacy without hefitation ; 
but we do not feel quite- fure that a boy exer- 
cifed in logic, who had been taught to admire 
and reverence the ancient figures of rhetorit, 
would with equal readinefs deteft the fophifm-. 
Perhaps it may feem furprifing, that the fame 
boy, who judged fo well of this foritcs of 
Themiftocles, fhould a few months l)efore \>avc 
been eafily entrapped by the following fimple 
dilemma, 

*^ We fliould avoid what gives u$ 

♦^ Yes to be fure." 
*^ Whatever bums us gives jM- 

^^ Y^s, thatitdowr 
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M— — . ** We fhould then avoid whatever 
bums us/' 

To this conclufion S heartily affented, 

fqc he had but juft recovered fxom the pain of a 
bum. 

M— — . •* Fire bums us." 

S . " Yes, I know that.**- 

M • " We fhould then avoid fire." 

& ^'Yes/' 

This hafty^^^^ was extorted from the boy by 
the mode of interrogatory; but he foon per- 
ceived his miftake. 

M . "We fhould avoid fire. What 

*^ when we are very cold ?" 

S . " Oh, no ; I meant to fay, that we 

** fljould avoid a certain degree of fire. We 
^* fhould not go too near the fire. We fhould 
" not gofo near as to burn ourfelves." 

Children who have but little experience fre- 
quently admit aflertions to be true in general, 
which are only true in particular inflances. 
and this is often attributed to their want of judg- 
ment : it fhould be attributed to their want of 
experience. Experience, and nothing elfe. 
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<:an rectify thefe miftakes : if we attempt to 
corre6t,them by words, we fliaU merely teach 
our pupils to argue about terms, not to reafon. 
Some of the queflions and themes which arc 
given to boys may afford us inftances of this in- 
judicious education. *^ Is eloquence advanta- 
geous, or hurtful to a ftate?" What a vaft 
range of ideas, what variety of experience in 
men and things fliould a perfon poffefs, who is 
to difcufs this queftion!. Yet it is often dif- 
cuffed by pnfortunate fchplars of eleven or 
twelve years old. " What is the greateft good?" 
The anfwer expeGed by a preceptor to this 
queftion obvioufly is, virtue -, and, if a boy can 
in decent language write a page or two about 
plea/ure's being a tranfient, and virtue's being 
a permanent good, his mafter flatters himfclf 
that he has early taught him to reafon philofo- 
phically. But what ideas does the youth annex 
to the words pleafure and virtue ? Or does he 
annex any ? If he annex no idea to the words, 
he is merely talking about founds. 

All reafoning ultimately refers to matters of 
fa6l; to judge whether any. piece of reafoning 
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be within the comprehenfion of a child, we 
iwuft confider whether the fafts to which it re- 
fers are within his experience. The more we 
increafe his knowledge of fafts, the more we 
■fliould exercife him in reafonihg upon them ; 
but we fhould teach him to examine carefully 
before he admits any thing to be a faft, or 
any aflertion to be true. Experiment, as 
to fubftances, is the teft of truth; and atten- 
tion to his own feelings, as to matters of 
feeling. Comparifpn of the evidence of others 
with the general laws of nature, which he has 
karned from his own obfervation, is another 
mode of obtaining an accurate knowledge of 
fa6ls. M. Condillac, in his Art of Reafonin"- 
maintains, that the evidence of reafon depends 
folely upon our perception of the identity^ or, 
to ufe a lefs formidable word, fdmenefs^ of one 
propofition with another. " A demonftration," 
he fays, " is only a chain of propofitions, in 
" which the fame ideas paffing from one to the 
*^ other differ only becaufe they are differently 
•^ exprefTed ; the evidence of any reafoning 
«« confifts folely in its identity.'* 
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M. CondiUac * exemplifies this doftrine by 
tranflating this propofition, *^ The nieafure of 
*f every triangle is the produft of its height by 
" half its. bafe," into felf-evident, or, as he calb 
them, identical propofitions. The whole ulti- 
mately referring to the ideas which we have 
obtained by our fenfes of a triangle s of its bafc, 
of meafure, height, and number. If a child 
had not previoufly acquired any one of thefe 
ideas, it woiild be in vain to explain one term 
by another, or to tranflate one phrafe or propo- 
fation into another ; they might be identical, but 
they would not be felf-evident' propofitions to 
the pupil ; and no conclufion, except what re- 
lates merely to words, could be fc^-mcd from 
fuch reaibning. The moral which we fliould 
draw frorn Condillac's obfen'ations for I^a£ti- 
cal Education muft be, that clear ideas fliould 
firfl^be acquired by the cxej:cife of the fenfes, 
^nd that afterwards, . when we reafon about 

* Une demonih-ation eift done une fulte de propofitions^ 
«u les roemes id«es palTaht de I'unel l*autre, ne diff<£rent 
que parce qu*elles font, enoneees di^(6renuQen|; et TevU 
dence d*un raifonnement confine unlquement dans Tid^n- 
titi. V. Alt de RaifoDnM-y p. a. •- ^J '•;• • » - 
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things in words, we (hould ufe few and accu- 
rate terms, ..that^ we may have as litte trouble 
as poflible in changing or tranllating one; phrafe 
or propofition into another. 

Children, if they are not overawed by autho- 
rity, if they are encour?iged in the habit of ob- 
ferving their own fenfations, and if they are 
taught precifion in the ufe of the words by which 
they defcribe theniy will probably reafon accu- 
rately where their own feelings are concerned. 

In appreciating the teftimony of others, and 
in judging of chances and probability, we muft 
not expefl our pupils to proceed very rapidly. 
There is more danger that they fliould over- 
rj\te, than that they (hould undervalue the evi- 
dence of others ; becaufe, as we formerly ftat- 
ed, we take it for granted, that they have had 
little experience of falfehood. We (liould, to 
preferve them from credulity, excite them, in 
all cafes where it can be obtained, never to reft 
fatisfied without the ftropgeft fpecies of evi- 
dence, that of their own fenfes. If a child 
fays, ** I am fure of fuch a thing," we fhould 
immediately examine into bi$ reaioi;^^ for ber 
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lieving it. " Mr. A. or Mr. B. told me fo," i& 
not a fufficient caufe of belief, unlefs the child 
has had long experience of A. and B.'s truth 
and accuracy; and, at all events, the indolent 
habit of relying upon the afl'ertions of, others^ 
inftead of verifying them> fhould not be in- 
dulged. 

It would be wafte of time to repeat thofe ex* 
periments, of the truth of which the uniform 
experience of our lives has convinced us; we 
run no hazard, for inftance, in believing any 
one who fimply afferts, that they have feen an 
apple fall from a tree ; this aflertion agrees with 
the great natural law of gravity y or, in other 
words, with the uniform experience of man- 
kind : but if any bodj told us, that they had 
feen an apple hanging felf-poifed in the air, we 
fliould reafonably fufpeft the truth of their oh- 
fervation, or of their evidence. This is the 
firft rule which we can moft readily teach our 
pupils in judging of evidence. We are not 
fpeaking of children from four to fix years oId» 
for every thing is almoft equally extraordinary 
to them i but when children are about ten or 
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eleven, they have acquired a fufEcient variety 
of fa£ts to form comparifons, and to judge to ^ 
certain degree of the probability of any new 
faft that is related. In reading and in conver- 
latlon we fliould now exercife fhem in forming 
judgments, where we know that they have the 
means of comparifon. *' Do you believe fuch 
•^ a thing to be true ? and why do you believe 
" it ? Can you account for fuch a thing ?" are 
queftions we fliould often aflc at this period of 
their education. On hearing extraordinary fa6l$ 
fome children will not be fatisfied with vague 
aflertibns, others content themfelve#with fay* 
ing, ^^ It is fo, I read it in a book." We 
ihould have little hopes of thofe who fwallow 
every thing they read in a book^ we are always 
pleafed to fee a child hefitate and doubt, and 
require pofitive proof before he believes. The 
tafte for the marvellous is ftrong in ignorant 
minds, the wifli to account for every new ap- 
pearance chara£lerifes the cultivated pupil. 

A lady told a boy of nine years old (S. ) 

the following ftory, which flie had juft met 
with in " The Curiofities of Literature/' An 



pfficer, wiio was confined in the Baftille, ufed 
to amufe himfelf by playing on the flute: one 
day he obferved, that a number of fpiders camel 
down from their webs, and hung round him as 
if liftening to his mufic ; a number of mice alfo 
came fr6m their holes, and retired as foon as 
he (lopped. The officer had a great diflike to 
mice; he procured a cat from the keeper of 
the prifon, and when the mice were entranced 
by his miific, he let the cat out amongft them» 

S ^ was much difpleafed by this man's 

treacherous conduft towards the poor mice, and 
his indigjiation for fome moments fufpended his 
teafoning faculty 3 but^ when S-*^ — had fuf- 
ficiently cxprefled his indignation againft th^ 
officer in the affair of the mice^ he began to 
tjueftion the truth of the ftoryj and he faid^ 
that he did not think, it was certain, that the? 
mice and fpiders came to Men to the mufic. 
^' I do not know about the mice," faid he^ 
** but I think, perhaps, when the officer played 
" upon the flute, he fet the ait in motion^ and 
'^ fliook the cobwebs, fo as to difturb the fpi- 
^' ders." We do not, nor did the child thihk^ 
Vol, III. R 
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that this was a fatisfaftory account of the 
matter, but we mention it as an inftance of the 
love of inveftigation, which we wifti to encou- 
rage. 

The difficulty of judging concerning the truth 
of eyidenee increafes^ when wq take moral 

/caufes into 'the account. If w« had any fuf- 
picion, that a man who told us that he had feen 
an apple fall from a tree, had himfelf pulled the 
apple down and ftolen it. We ftiould fet the 
probability of his telling a falfehood, and his 
motive for doing fo, againft his evidence ; and 
though, according to the natural phyfical courfe 
of things, there would be no improbability in 
his ftory, yet there might arife improbability 
from his character for difuonefty ; and thus we 
fliould feel ourfelves in doubt concerning the 
fa£l. But if two people agreed in the fame 
tcftimony our doubt would vanifl), the diflioneft 
man's doubtful evidence would be corroborated, 

I and wc fliould believe, notvvithftanding his ge- 
neral character, in the truth of his aflertion in 
this inftance. AVe could make the matter in-» 
finitely more complicated, but what has been 
1 
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faid will be fuffieient to fuggeft to preceptors 
the difficulty, which their young and inexperi* 
enced pupils muft feel, in forming judgments 
of fa£ls where phyfical and moral probabilities 
are in direfl: oppofition to each other. 

We wifh that a writer equal to fuch a talk 
would write trials for children as exercifes for 
their judgment; beginning with the fimplefti 
and proceeding gradually to more compli- 
cated cafes in which moral reafdnings can be 
ufed. We do not mean, that it would be ad- 
vifable to initiate young readers in the technical- 
forms of law; but the general principles of juf* 
tice, upon which all law is founded, might, we 
think^ be advantageoufly exemplified. Such 
trials would entertain children extremely. 
There is a flight attempt at the kind of 
compofition we mean, in a little trial in Even- 
ings at Home ; and we have feen children read 
it with great avidity. Cyrus's judgment about 
the two coats, and the ingenious ftory of the 
olive mercharit's caufe rejudged by the fenfible 
child in the Arabian Tales, have been found 
highly interefting to a young audience, 
R2 
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We (hould prefer truth to fiftion; if Wtf 
could feleft any inftances from real life, any 
trials fuited to the capacity of young people^ 
they would be preferable to any which the molt 
ingenious writer could invent for our purpofe. 
A gentleman, who has token his two fons, one 
of them ten, and the other fifteen years old, ta 
hear triafe at his county aflizes, found by the 
account which the boys gave of what they had 
heard, that they had been interefted, and that 
they were capable of underftanding the bufinefs. 

Allowance muft be made at firft for the buf- 
tie and noifc of a public place, and for the' 
tariety of objcfls which diftra£l the attention. 

Much of the rcadmefs of form-ing judgments 
depends upon the power of difea?ding and ob- 
literating from our mind aif the fuperfluou^ 
circumftances ; it may be ufcful toexercife our 
pupils, by telling them now and then (lories in 
the confufcd manner in which they are fome-^ 
times related by puzzled witnefTes ; let tbenr 
reduce the heterogeneoirs circumftances to or-- 
der, make a clear ftatcment of the cafe for 
themfelves, and try if they can point out th«' 
4 
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fafts on which the decifion principally refts. 
This is not merely education for a lawyer, the 
powers of reafoning arid judgment, when they 
have been exercifed in this manner, mav be 
turned to any art or profeiTion. ' We (hould, if 
we were to tyy the judgment of children, ob- 
ferye, whether in unufual circumftances they 
can apply their former principles, and compare 
the new objeSs that are placed before thenx 
without perplexity. We have fometimes found, 
that on fubjefts entirely new to them, children, 
w^ho have been ufed to reafon, can lay afide the 
circumftances that are not effential, and form a 
diftinft judgment for themfelves, independent- 
ly of the opinion of others. 

Laft winter the entertaining life of the cele- 
brated mifer Mr. Elwcs was read aloud in a 
family, in which there were a number of chil- 
dren. Mr. Elwes, once, as he was tcal/dng 
home on a dark nigh't, in London, ran againft 
a chair pole and bruifed both his flcins. His 
friends fent for a furgeon. Elwes was alarmed 
at the idea ofexpence, and he laid the furgeon 
^, wager tq the amount of his bill,, that the leg 
R3 
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wjiich he took under his own proteftion would 
get well fooncr than that which 'was put under 
the furgcon's care ; at the fame time Mr. EJwe^ 
promifed to put nothing to the leg of which he 
took charge. Mr. Elwes's favourite leg got 
Avell fooner than that which . the fyrgeon had 
undertaken to cure, and Mr. Elwes won his 
wager. In a note upon this tranfaftion hi3 
biographer fays, " This wager would hav^ 
" been a bubble bet if it had been brought be- 
" fore the Jockey-club, becaufe Mr. Elwe?, 
" though he promifed to put nothing to the 
" leg under his own protection, took Velno^' 
" vegetable firup during the time of its cure.'* 

C (a girl of 12 years old,) 'obferved 

when this anecdote was read, that " ftill the 
" wager was a fair wager, becaufe the medi- 
/' cine wlilch Mr. Elwes took, if it was of any 
" ufe, muft have been of ufe to both le^s ; 
" therefore the furgeon and Mr. Elwes ha^ 

*^ equal advantage from it." C had never 

heard of the Jockey club, nor of bubble bets 
before, and flie ufed the word viedicine, be- 
paufe (lie forgot the name of Velnos' yegeUble 
iirup. 
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' We have obfervcd, that works of criticifm 
are unfit for children,, and teach them rather to 
tfemenpiber what others fay of authors, than to 
judge of the books themfeives impartrally ; but, 
when we otjefled to works of criticifm, we 
did not meaxi to objeS to criticifm ; we think 
it an excellent exercife for the judgment, and 
we have ourfelves been fo well correfted, and 
fo kindly affifted by the obfcFvations of young 
critics, that we cannot doubt their capacity. 
This book has been read to a jury of young 
critics, who gave their utmoft attention to it for 
about half an hour at a fitting, and many amend- 
ments have been made from their fuggeftions. 
In the cha'pter on obftinacy, forinilance, when 
we were aflerting, that children fometimes 
forget their old bad habits, and do not confider 
thefe as a part of themfelve^, there was this 
allufion. ' ' 

■" As the fnake when he cafts his ftin leaves 
-^ th^ flough' behind hiijri, a,nd winds on his 
'^^ way in new arid beautiful colours.**^ ' ; 

The moment this fentence was read, it '*vas 
obJeQ:ed to by the audience. S— — , who had 
R4 
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been pondering over th^ affair in filence, ext 
claimed, ^f But I think there is a fault iii the 
^^ alluiipn ; do not fnakes caft their (kins every 
^f year ? Then thefe nao and beauliful colours^ 
" which are the good habits, nauft be throwiji 
^' afide and forgotten ihe next time ; but that 
« fliould not be." 

This criticifm appeared conclufive even tq. 
the author, and the fcntence was immediately* 
expunged. 

When young people have acquired a com- 
mand of language, we muft be careful left 
their fluency and their ready ufe of fynonymous 
exprefllons fliould leflen the accuracy of theif 
reafoning. Mr. Home Tooke has ably fliewa 
the connection between the ftudy of language 
and the art of reafoning. It is not neceflary to 
make our pupils profound grammarians, or ety» 
mologifts, but attention to the origin, abbre- 
viations, and various meanings of words, will 
aflifl: them not only to fpeak, but to think and 
argue with precifion. This is not a ftudy of 
abftracl fpeculation, but of -praftical, daily 
Utility ; half the difputes, and muci of the 
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inifery of the world, originate and perpetuate 
thenifelves by the inaccurate ufe of words» 
One party ufesa word in M2>fenfe,^the oppofitc ^ 
party uf^sthe fame word in another fenfe.; alj 
their reafonings appear abfurd to each other j 
^nd, inflead of expl^ning them, they quarrel. 
This is not the cafe merely in philofophical dif- 
putes between author^ but it happens conti- 
nually in the bufy active fcenes of life. Even 
whilft we were writing thjs paffage, in the 
newfpaper of to-day we met with an inftance, 
that is fufficientjy ftriking. 

^* The accufation againftme," fays Sir Sidney 
Smith, in his excellent letter to Pichegru, ex- 
poftulating upon his unn^erited coofinement, 
^* brought forward byj/owr juftice of the peace, 
f^ wasi» that I was the enemy of the republic. 
^ You know. General, that with military men 
" the word eitany has merely a technical (igni- 
5^ fication, without exprefling the leaft chara6ter 
f' of hatred. You wHl readily admit this principle, 
f * the refull of which is, that I t)ught not to be 
^* perfecuted for the injury I have been enabled 
** to do whilft I parried ajms againfi: yoq." 
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Here the ai^ument between two Generals, 

one of whom is pleading for his liberty, if not 

for hh life, turns upon the meaning and con- 

ftruftion of a fingle word. Accuracy of reafon- 

Jng, and fome knowledge of Janguage, may, 

it appears, be of cffential fervicd in all {)ro- 

feflions. 

/ 
It is not only neceflary to attend to the exa£t 

meaning which is avowedly affixed to any terms 
ufcd in argument, but it is alfo ufeful to attend 
to the thoughts which are often fuggefted to 
the difputants by certain words. Thus, the 
words happinefs, and beauty, fuggeft in cOn- 
verfation very different ideas to different men, 
and in arguing concerning thefe they could 
never come to a conclufion: even perfons who 
agree in the fame definition of a word frequent- 
ly do not fufiiciently attend to the ideas which 
the word fuggefts; to the affociation of thoughts 
and emotions which it excites ; and, confe- 
fluently, they cannot ftri6lly abide by their own 
•ilefinition, nor can they difcover where the error 
Hes. We have obferved, that the imagination 
is- powerfully affc«9ed by words that fuggeft 
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Jong trains of ideas ; our rcafonings are influ- 
enced in the fame manner, and the ellipticSl 
figures of fpeech are ufed in reafoniog as well 
as in poetry. 

" I would do fo and fo, if I were Alexander,^ 
^i And ib would I, if I were Parmcnio :" 
is a Ihort reply, which fuggefts a number cff 
ideas, and a train of reafoning. To thofe wha 
cannot fupply the intermediate ideas the an- 
iwer would not appear either fublime or rati- 
onal. Young people, when they appear to 
admire any compreffed reafoning, fliould be 
encouraged to fhew, that they can fupply the 
thoughts and reafoi>s that^re not expreffed. Vi- 
vacious chiMren will be difgufted, however,, if 
they are required to detail upon the fubjecl ; 
^11 that is neceffary is, to be fure. that they aftu- 
ftWy comprehend what they admire. 

Sometimes a queftion that appears fimple in- 
volves the confideration of others which are 
difficult. Whenever a preceptot Capnot go tp 
the bottom of the bufinefs, he will do wifely to 
fay fo at once to his pupil, inftead of attempt-' 
\x\^^ fuperficial or eyafiv? r?ply. For inftanc^. 
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if a child was to hear that the Dutch burn and 
ideftroy quantities of fpice, the produce of their 
•India iflands^ he would probably exprefs fome 
furprife, and perhaps fome indignation. If a 
preceptor were to fay, " The Dutch have a 
•* right to do what they pleafe with what is 
♦* their own, and the fpice is their own," his 
'pupil would not be fatisfied ; he would proba- 
'bly fay, ** Yes, they have a right to do what 
^* they pleafe with what is their own ; but 
*• why fhould they deftroy what is ufeful ?'' 
Tlic preceptor might anfwer, if he chofe to 
make a fodifli anfwer, ** The Dutch follow 
** their own intereft in burning the fpice ; they 
** fell what remains at a higher price ; the mar- 
" ket would be ovcrftocked if they did not 
^* bum fome of their fpice." Even fuppofing 
the child to underftand the terms, this would 
not be a fatisfa;6tory anfwer ; nor could one be 
given without difcuffing the nature of com- 
merce, and the jnjlice of monopolies. Where 
one queftion in this manner involves another, 
we (hould poftpone the difcuffion if it cannot 
be completely made s the road may be jul^ 
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J)ointed out, and the pupil's curiofity may be 
^ excited to future enquiry. It is ^even bettei 
to be ignorant, than to have fuperficial knonvt- 
ledge. 

A philoiopher^ who himfelf excelled ih ae* 
curacy of reafoning, recommends the ftudy of 
mathematics to improve the acutertefs and pre* 
cifion ofthe reafoning faculty*. To liudy any 
thing accurately will have an excellent efFeft 
tipon the mind, and we may afterwards dire6l 
the judgment to whatever purpofes we pleafe^ 
It has been often remarked, as a reproach upoa 
men offcience and literature, that thofe who 
judge extremely well of books, and of abftraift 
philofophical queftions, do not fhew the fame? 
judgment in the aftive bufinefs of life ; a man, 
undoubtedly, may be a good mathematician, a 
good critic, an excellent writer, and may yet 
not fhew^ or rather not employ, miich judge- 
ment in his conduft : his powers of reasoning 
cannot be deficient, the habit of employing 
thofe powers in conducing himfelf he Ihould 
have been taught by early education. Moral 

* Locke. Oa the Gondii of the H6mafi Vaderfiaxuiiof. 
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xeafoning^ and the habit of a£Ung in confe* 
qucnce of the conviction of judgment, we calf 
prudence; a virtue of fo much confequence 
to all the other virtues, a virtue of fo much 
confequence to ourfelves and to our friends, 
that it furely merits a whole chapter in Prafti- 
cal Education. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



ON PRUDENCE AND ECONOMY. 



V< 



OLTAIRE fays, that the king of Pruffia 
always wrote with one kind of enthufiafm, 
and a£led with another. It often happens, 
that men judge with one degree of underftand- 
ing, and conduct themfelves with another * ; 
hence the common place remarks on the differ- 
ence between theory and practice ; hence the 
obfervation, that it is eafy to be prudent for 
other people, but extremely difficult to be pru- 

* Here lies the mutton eating king ; 
Whofe promife none relied on ; 
Who never faid a foolifli thing. 
And never did a wife one. 

Epitaph on Charles 2d. 
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■^dcnt for ourfelves. Prudence is a virtue cotti^ 
|>ounded of judgment and refolution: we dd 
not here fpeak of that narrow fpecies of pru- 
dence, which is more properly called worldly 
wifdom ; but we mean that enlarged, compre- 
henfive wifdom, which, after taking a calm 
iriewof the objects of happinefs, fteadily prefers 
the greateft portion of felicity. This is not a 
felfifh virtue, for, according to our definition, 
benevolence, as one of the greateft fources of 
our pleafures, muft be included in the truly 
prudent man's eftimate. Two things are ne-* 
ceflary to make any perfon prudent, the pow^r 
to judge, and the habit of a6ling in confequence 
of his convi61ion. We have in the preceding 
chapter^ as far as we were able, fuggefted the 
bed methods of cultivating the powers of rea- 
foning in our pupils: we muft now confider 
how thefe can be applied immediately to their 
conduft, and aflTociated with habits of aflion. 

Inftead of deciding always for our young pu- 
pils, we fliould early accuftom them to choofe 
for themfelves about every trifle which is inte-^ 
refting to childhood : if they choofe wifely^ 
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Ihey Ihould enjoy the natural reward of theit 
prudence ; and if they decide raflily, they fhould 
be fufFered to feel the confequence of their own 
error^ Experience, it is faid, makes even fools 
wife ; and the fooner we can give experience, 
the fooner we fhall teach wifdoni. But we 
muft not fubftitute belief upon truft for belief 
upon conviftion. When a little boy fays, " 1 
^' did not eat any more cuftard, becaufe mam- 
** ma told me that the cuftard would make me 
*^ fick," he is only obedient, he is not prudentjj 
he fubmits to his mother's judgment, hfe does 
not ufe his own. When obedience is oUt of the 
queftion, children fometimes follow the opi- 
nions of others 5 of this we formerly gave ari 
inftanee (v. Toys) in the poor boy, who ch6fe 
a gilt coach, becaufe his mamma " and every 
" body faid it was the prettiejl^^ whilft he 
really preferred the ufeful cart: we fhould 
never prejudice them either by our wifdorti or 
our folly* 

When their attention is hot turned to diviile ' 
what the fpeftators think and feel, children 
will have leifure to coiifult their own minds, and 

Vol. IIL S 
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to compare their own feelings* As this fiaiF 
been already fpoken of, we fhall not dwell upoa ^ 
it; we only mention it as a neceffary precau^- 
tion in teaching prudence. 

Some parents may perhaps fear, that, if they 
were to allow children to choofe upon every 
trifling occafion foy themfelves, they would be- 
come wilful and troublefome : Ais certainly 
will be the efFefl:, if we make them think that 
there is a pleafure in the excrcife of free-will^ 
independently of any good that may be obtained 
by judicious choice. " Now, my dear, yoa 
" (hall have your choice ! You fhall cTioofe for 
" y our f elf I You fhall have yoMx free choice T^ 
are expreffions that may be pronounced in fuchu 
a tone, and with fuch an emphafis to a child,, 
as immediately to excite a fpecles of triumphant 
ecftafy from the mere idea of having his owii^ 
free choice. By a different accent and empha- 
fis we may reprefs the ideas of triumph, and. 
without intimidating the pupil, we may tura. 
lais mind to the difficulties, rather than the 
glory of being in a fituation to decide for him^* 
felf. 

1 
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We mull not be furprifed at the early impru* 
dence of children ; their miftakes when they 
firft are allowed to make a choice are inevita- 
ble; all their fenfations are new to them> confe- 
tjuently they cannot judge of what they fhall like 
or diflike. If (bme of Lord Macartney's fuite 
had, on his return from the late embalfly to 
China/ brought home fome plant whofe fmell 
Was perfectly unknown to Europeans, would 
it have been poflible for the greateft philofophet 
in England to have decided, if he had beea 
iafked, whether he (hould like the unknown 
perfume ? Children for the firft five or fix years 
of their lives are in the fituation of this philofo- 
pher, relatively to external obje£lg. We fliould 
never reproachfully fay to a child, " You alked 
^* to fmell fuch a thing ; you alked to fee fuch 
*' a thing 5 and now you have had your wilh, 
" you don't like them !" How can the child 
poflibly judge of what he fhall like or diflike, 
before he has tried ? Let him try experiments 
upon his own feelings; the more accurate 
knowledge he acquires, the fooner he will be 
eaabled to choofe prudently. You may exp€- 
S2 
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dite his progrefs, by exciting him to compare 
each new fenfation with thofe to which he is 
already familiarifed ; this will counteract that 
love of novelty which is often found dangerous 
to prudence ; if the mind is employed in com- 
paring, it cannot be dazzled by new objefts. 

Children often imagine, that what they like 
for the prefent minute, they fliall continue to 
like for ever ; they have not leamt from expe- 
riment, that the moft agreeable fenfationS fa- 
tigue, if they are' prolonged or frequently re- 
peated ; they have not learnt, that all violent 
ftimuli are followed by wearinefs or ennui. 
The fenfible preceptor will not infifl upon his 
pupil's knowing thcfc things by infpiration, or 
w^ill he expeft that his affcrtions or prophecies 
(hould be implicitly believed ^ he will wait till 
the chVidfeelSy and at that moment he will ex- 
cite his pupil to obferve his own feelings. 
" You thought that you fhould never be tired 
" of fmelling that rofe, or of looking at that 
*^ piflure ; now you perceive that you arc tired : 
" remember this ; it may be of ufe to you an- 
« other time," If this be faid in a friendly 
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manner, it will not pique the child to defend 
his paft choice, but it will dire£l his future 
judgment: 

Young people are often reproached for their 
imprudence in preferring a fmall prefent plea- 
fure to a large diftant advantage j this enor alfo 
arifes from inexperience, not from want of 
judgment, or deficiency in ftrength of mind. 
When that which has been the future has in its 
turn become prefent, children begin to have 
fome idea of the nature of time, and they can 
then form fpme comparifons between the value 
of prefent and future pleafures. This is a very 
flow procefs ; old people calculate and depend 
upon the diftant future more than the young, 
not always from their increafed wifdom or pru- 
dence, but merely from their increafed expe- 
rience, and confequent belief that the future 
will in time arrive. It is imprudent in old peo- 
ple to depend upon the future ; if they were to 
reafon upon, the chance of their lives, they 
ought not to be fecure of its arrival 5 yet habit 
in this inftanqe, as in many others, is more 
powerful than reafon; in all the plans of elderly 
. S3 
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people there is feldom any error from impatience 
as to the future ; there often appear grofs errors 
in their fecurity as to its arrival. . If thefe oppo- 
fite habits could be mixed in the minds of the 
old, and of the young, it would be for their' 
mutual advantage. . . 

It is not poffible Xoinfufe experience into the. 
mind ; our pupils muft feel for themfelves : but 
by teaching them to obferve their own feelings 
we may abridge their labour -, a few Jeffons will 
teach a great deal iMhen they are properly ap- 
plied. To teach children to calculate and com- 
pare their prefcnt and future pleafures, we may 
begin by fixing fliort intervals of time for our 
experiments j an hour, a day, a week, perhaps, 
are periods of time to which their imagination 
will cafily extend ; they can meafure and com- 
pare their feelings within thefe fpaces of time, 
and we may lead them to obferve their own 
errors in not providing for the future. " Now 
" Friday is come ; laft Monday you thought 
*\ Friday would never come. If you had not 
^' cut away all your pencil laft week, you would;. 
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*^ have, had fome left to draw with to-day. 
^^ Another time you will manage better/* 

We Ihould alfo lead them to compare thek 
•ideas of any given pleafure, before and after 
the period of its arrival. *' You thought laft 
^« fummer that you fliould like making fnow- 
*^ balls in winter, better than making hay in 
*^ fummer. Now ^ you have made fnow-balls 
•* to-day; and you remember what you felt 
<^ when you were making hay laft fummer ; do 
^* you like the fnow-ball pleafure, or the hay- 
*« making pleafure the beft ?" V. Berquin'*: 
Quatre Saifons. 

If our pupils, when they have any choice to 
make, prefer a fmall gratification to a great fu- 
ture pleafure, we (hould not at the moment of 
their decifion reproach their imprudence, but 
we ihould Jleadily make them abide by their 
choices and when the time arrives at which the 
greater pleafure might have been enjoyed, we 
ihould remark the circumftance, but not with 
a tone of reproach, for it is their affair, not 
ours. " You preferred having a fheet of paper 
^ the moment you wanted it laft week, to th^ 
S4 
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** having a ^uire of paper this week." " Oh, 
" but," fays the child, " I wanted a flieet of 
" paper very much then, but I did not con- 
*' fider how foon this week would come, I wifh 
" I bad chofen the quire," '^ Then remember 
** what you feel now, and you will be able to 
" choofe better upon another occaiion*" We 
fhould always refer to the pupils own feelings, 
and look forward to their future advantage ; the 
reafon why fo few young people attend to ad- 
vice is, that their preceptors do not bring it 
^a£tually home to their feelings ; it is i^felefs te 
reproach for pad imprudence y the child fees 
the error as plainly as we do ; all that xai^ be 
done is to make it a lelTon for the future. 

To a geometrician the words bi/ propofUion 
\Jl. Hand for a whole demonftration : if he re- 
colicfts that he has once gone over the demon- 
ftration, he is fatisfied of its truth, and without 
verifying it again, he makes ufc of it in making 
out the demonftration of a new propofition. 
In moral reafoning wc proceed in the fame 
manner; we recoilci^ the refult of our paft 
experiments, and we refer to this moral de-* 
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monftration in folving a new problem. Li 
time, by frequent praftice, this operation is 
performed fo rapidly by the mind, that we, 
fcarcely perceive it, and yet it guides our ac- 
tions. A man in walking acrofe the room 
keeps out of the way of the tables ^nd chairs^ 
without perceiving that he reafons about the 
matter 5 a fober ma^ avoids hard driftking, be- 
caufe he knpws it to be hurtful to his health ; 
|)ut he doe§ not every time he refufes to drink 
go over the whole train of reafoning which fir^ 
decided, his determination, ' A modem phijo- 
fopher * Q^lh this rapid fpecies of reafoning 
" intuitive analogy;" applied to the bufinefs cf 
life, the French call it ta£t. Senfible people 
have this ta£l in higher perfection than others, 
and prudent people govern themfelves by it 
more regularly than others: by the methods 
which we have recommended^ we hope it may 
be fuccefsfuUy cultivated in early education, 

Rouffeau, in expreffing his contempt foy 
thofe who make habit their only guide of ac- 
^ipn, goes, as he is apt to do in the^ heat of dt* 

^ DarwiQ*s Zooopmia. 
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cIamation> into the error oppofite to that which 
he ridicules. ** The only habit,** cries he, 
•* that I wilh my Emilius to have, is the habit 
^•of having no habits." Emilius veould have 
been a ftrange being, had he literally accom- 
plifhed his preceptor*s wifti. To go up flairs 
would have been a mod operofe, and to go 
^own ftairs a moft tremendous afiair to Emi- 
lius, for as he was to have no habits, between 
«veTy ftep of the ftairs new deliberations muft 
take place, and frefli decifions of the judgment 
and will enfue, - In his moral judgments Emi- 
£us would have had as much ufelefs labour. 
Habit furely is neceffary, even to thofe who 
make reafon the ultimate judge of their affairs, 
•Reafon is not to be appealed to upon every 
trivial occafion, to rejudge the fame caufe a 
million of times. Muft a man, every time he 
draws a ftraight line, repeat to himfelf, " a right 
" line is that which lieth evenly between its 
" points?'* Muft he rehearfe the propofitions 
of Euclid, inftead of availing himfelf of their 
praftical ufe ? 
«« Chriftian, canft thou ?aife a perpendiculair 
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^^ Upon a ftraight line ?" is the apoftrophe with 
which the crofs-legged emperor of Barbaiyn 
feated on his throne of rough deal boards, «lo 
Cofts every karneil ftranger whp frequents hi9 
court. In the courfe of his reign, probably^ 
his Barbaric "majefty may have reiterated flic 
^emonftration of this favourite propofition, 
which he learned frpm a French furgepn, about 
five hundred times; but hjs majefty's under^ 
landing is not materially improved by thefe re- 
citals y his geometrical lemming ;s confined, wc? 
are told, to this fingle propofition. 

It would Jl^ve been fcarcely wortib while to 
have fingled put for icpmbitt this paradojf of 
Roufljeau's concerning habit, if it had not pr^ 
fented' itfelf in the formidable form of an anti- 
thefis. A falfe maxim conveyed in an antithefi* 
is dangerous, becaufe it is eafily remembered 
and repeated, and it quipkly paffes current \xk 
^onverfetion. 

Jiut to return to our fubjeft, of which we 
^ave impVUdmUy loft fight. Imprudence doesf 
wot always arife from negleft of our pail expc- 
Tier^^e, or from our forgetting to take the future 
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into our calculations, but from felfe aflbciations, 
or from paffion. Objefts often appear different 
to one man^ from what they do to the reft of 
th/e world: this man may reafon well upon 
what the majority of feafonaBle people agree 
to call felfe appearances ; he may follow ftridlly 
the convi6tion of his own underftanding, and 
yet the world will fay that he a£ls very impru- 
dently. To the tafte or fmell of thofe who are 
in a fever, obje£ls not only appear, but really 
are to the patients different from what they ap- 
pear to perfons in found health ; in the fame 
manner to the imagination obje£ts have really 
a different value in moments of enthufiafm, 
from what they have in our cooler hours, and 
we fcarcely can believe that our view of objefts 
will ever vary. It is in vain to oppofe reafon to 
falfc affociations, we muft endeavour to com- 
bat one fet of affociations by another, and to 
alter the fituation, and confequcntly, the views 
of the miilaken pcrfon. Suppofe, for inftance, 
that a child had been in a coach and fix upon 
fome plcafant excurfion (it is an improbable 
thing, but we ipay fuppofe apy thing) : fup- 
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pofe that a child had enjoyed from fome acci- 
dental circumftances an extraordinary <fcgree of 
pleafure in a coach and fix, he might after- 
wards long to be in a fimilar vehicle, from a 
miftaken notion, that it could confer happinefs. 
Here we fhould not oppofe the force of reafon- 
ing to a falfe aflbciation, but we (hould coun- 
teraft the former aflbciation. Give the child an 
equal quantity of amufement when he is not 
in a coach and fix, and tken he will form frefli 
pleafurable aflbciations wita other objefts which 
may balance his firfl: prepoTeflion. If you op- 
pofe reafon inefFeftually to paflion or tafte, you 
bring the voice and power of reafon into difcre^ 
dit with your pupil. When you have changed 
his view of things, you may then reafon with 
him, and (how him the caafe of his fornaer 
miftake. 

In the excellent fable of the fhield that was 
gold on one fide and filver on the other, the 
two difputants never could hive agreed until 
they changed places. When you have in fe- 
veral inftances proved by experiment that you 
judge more prudently than yovr pupil, he will 
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be ftrongly inclined to Itft'en to your coiinfelsi 
and thfn your experience will be of red ufe to 
Um ; he wall argue from it with fafety atid fa^ 
tUafiion. When» after recovering from fitftof 
paffion or enthufiafm, you have upon feverat 
occafions convinced him^ diat your admonitions 
would have prevented him from the pain of re-^ 
pentance^ he will receded this when he agun 
ftels die firft rife of pa£on in hi$ mind^ and he 
may in that lucid moment avul himfelf of your 
calm leafon, and thus avoid At excefles of ex- 
travagant paffions. That unfortunate French 
monarch*^ *ho wai liable to temporary fits of 
firenfy^ learned to f^refee his approaching ma* 
lady, and often requefted his friends to difarm 
him, left he fliould injure any of his attendants* 
In a malady wHch precludes the ufe of re?- 
fon, it was poffiKe for this humane patient to 
forefee the probaUe mifchief ho might do to his 
fellow creatures, and to take prudent meafures 
againft his own Molence ; and may not we ex- 
pcQ:, that thofe who are early accuftomed to 
attend to their ovm feelings, may prepare againft 

♦ Charlci VI. 
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the extravagance of their own paffions, and 
avail themfelves of the regulating advice of their 
temperate fiiends ? 

In the education of girls we muft teach them 
much more caution than is neceffary to boys i 
their prudence muft be more the refult of rea* 
foniiig than of experiment ; thet/ muft truft to 
the experience of others, they cannot always 
have recourfe to what ought to be, they muft 
adapt themfelves to what is. They cannot rec- 
tify the material miftakes in their conduft*. 
Timidity, a certain tardinefs of decifion, and 
ireluftance to a£l in public fituationSy are not 
confidered as defefts in a woman^s charafter ^ 
her paufing prudence does not to a man of dif- 
cemment denote imbecility, but appears to him: 
the graceful aufpicious charafteriftic of female 
virtue. There is always more probability, that 
women fhould endanger their own happinefs by 
precipitation than by forbearance. Prompti* 
tude of choice is feldom expefted from the fe* 
male fex ; they fhould avail themfelves of the 

• " No penance can abfolve their guilty fame, 

*' Nor tearsj tb^t waih out fin^ caa wafli out ihamc.** 
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ktfiire Ait unpermitted fo tliein for refle£l|oii; 
^ Beg^ nothing of which you have, not well 
«< Goofidered the end/' was the piece of advice 
fat which the Eaftem Sulfan * paid a purfe of 
gokl> the price fet upon it by a fage« The 
mcHiarch did not repent of his porchafe. This 
maxim (hould be engraved upon the memory 
of our female pupils by die repeated leflbns of 
(Dducatbn. We ihould even in trifles avoid 
riery drcumfiance. which can tend to make 
girls venturefome^ which can encourage them 
to truft to their good fortune^ inftead of reljing 
on their own prudence. Marmonters tale« en- 
titled *^ Hewreufimentr is a witty, but furely 
not a moral tale. Giris (hould be difcouraged 
' from hazarding opinions in general converfation^ . 
but amongft their friends they (hould be excited 
to reafon with accuracy and with temper. It 
is really a part of a woman'^prudence to have 
command of temper ; if (he has it not, her wit 
and fenfe will not have their ju(t value in do- 
medic life. Calphumia, a Roman lady, ufed 
to plead her own caufes before the fenate, and 

♦ Pcrfian Tales. 
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we are informed, that fhe became " fo trou- 
" blefonae and confident, that the judges de- 
^^ creed that thenceforward no woman fhould 
'^ be fufFered to plead-" Did nbt this lady 
m^e an imprudent ufe of her talents ? 

In the choice of friends, and on all matters 

of tafte, young women ftiould be excited to 

reafon about their own feelings, *^ There is 

** no reafoning about tafte," is a pernicious 

maxim; if there was more r^afonipg, there 

would be lefs difputation upon this fubjeft. If 

women queftioned their own minds, or allowed 

their friends to queftion them concerning the 

reafons of their ** preferences and averfions/* 

there would not probably be fo many love 

matches, and fo few love marriages. It is in 

vain to.cxpeft, that young women fhould begin 

to reafon mirapuloufly, at the very moment that 

yeafon is wanted in th^ guidance of their con- 

duS: we fliould alfo obferve, thp:t women are 

called upon for the exertion of their prudence 

^t an age when young men are fcarcely fup- 

pofed to poffef^ that virtue ; therefore women 

|hould be more early, and more carefully ^du- 

VoL^IH, T 
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cated for the purpofe. The itnportatit decifiona 
of a woman's life are often made before fhe is 
twenty ; a man does not come uppii the theatre 
of public life, where moft of his ptudetice is 
(hewn, till he is much older. 

Economy is an eflential domeftic virtue. 
Some women have a foolifti love of expert- 
five baubles ; a tafte which a very little care, 
probably, in their early education, might have 
prevented. We are told, that when a collec- 
tion of three hundred and fifty pounds was made 
for the celebrated Cuzzona to fave her from ab- 
folutc want, fhe immediately laid out two hun- 
drcd pounds of the money in the purchafe of a 
^/licll capy whicli was then in fafliion *. Prudent 
mothers will avoid Ihewing any admiration of 
pretty trinkets before their young daughters, 
and they will oppofe the ideas of utility and du- 
rability to the mere caprice of fadiion, which 
creates a tafte for beauty, as it were, by procla- 
mation. " Such a thing is pretty, but it is of 
^' no ufe. Such a thing is pretty, but it will 
•' foon wear out" — a mother i>;4iy fay ; and flie 

* Mrs. ?\ozii% Englifli Synonymy, vol. i. p, 359. 
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would {MTOve the truth of her affertions to her 
pupils. 

Economy is ufually confined to the manage- 
ment of money, but it may be fhewn on many 
other occasions : 'economy may be exercifed in 
taking care of whatever belongs to us ; children 
Ihould have the care of their own clothes, and 
if they are negligent of what is in their chargCt 
this negligence Ihould not be repaired by fer* 
vants or friends, they fhould feel the real natural 
confequences of their own negleft, but no other 
puniftiment could be infli£J:ed ; and they fhould 
be left to make their own refle£lions upon their 
errors and misfortunes, undifturbed by the re- 
f proaches of their friends, or by the profing moral 
of a govemefs or preceptor. We recommend, 
for we muft defcend to thefe trifles, that girls 
fliould be fupplied with an independent ftock of 
jgili the little things which are in daily ufe; 
houfewifes and poclcet books well llored with 
ufeful implements y and there fhould be no 
lending and borrowing amongft children. It will 
be but juft to provide our pupils with convenient 
places for the prefervation and arrangement tf 
T2 
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their little goods. Order is neceffary to econo^* 
my, and we cannot more certainly create a tafte 
for order, than by fliewing early its advantages 
in praftice as well as in theory. The avcrfion- 
to old things (hould, if poflible, be prevented ir\ 
children ; we (hould not exprefs contempt for 
old things, but we fliould treat them with in- 
creafcd reverence, and exult in their having 
arrived under our protection to'fuch a credita*^ 
ble age. ** I have had fdch a hat fo long^ 
^* therefore it does not fignify what becomes of 
•* it !" is the fpeech of a prowijing little fpend* 
thrift. " I have taken care of my hat, it has 
^' lafted fo long ; and I hope I iliall make it 
" hia longer," is the exultation of a young eco- 
nomift, in which his prudent friend (hould fym-i 
pathife. 

" Wailc not, want not," is an excellent motto 
in ail Eng'ifh nobleman's kitchen *. The moft 
opulent parents ought not to be afliamed to 
adopt it in the economic education of their chil- 
dren 5 early habits of care, and an early aver- 
fion and contempt for the felfifh fpirit of waflc-^ 

* Lord Scarfdale's. Keddleflon, 
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ful extravagance, pay preferve the fortunes, 
and, what is of far more importance, the inte- 
grity and peace of mind, of noble families. 

We have faid, that economy cannot be exer- 
cifed without children's having the manage- 
ment of money. Whilft our pupils are young, 
if they are educated at home, they cannot have 
much real occafion for nioney j all the Cecelia* 
ties of life are provided for them ; and if they 
have money to fpend, it muft be probably laid 
out in fuperfluities. This is a bad beginning. 
Money fhould be reprefented to our pUpils as 
what it really is, the conventional fign of the 
value of commodities; before children are ac- 
quainted with the real and comparative value of 
any of thefe commodities, it isfurely imprudent 
to truft them with money. As to the idea that 
children may be charitable and generous in the 
difpofal of money, we have exprefled our fen* 
timents fully Upon this fubjeft already^ We 
are however fenfible, that when children are 
fent to any fchool, it is advifeable to fupply 
them with pocket-money enough to put them 
upon an equal footing with their companions ^ 
T3 
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btherwife we might run (he hazard of inducmg 
worfe faults tihan e3ctnivsganee^*-ineaiifieft^ cfr 
envy. 

Young people wlio are echicated at home 
ihould^ as mudh as poffible^ be educated to tak« 
a hmlly kitereft in all the domefiic escpences. 
Pkrental referve in money matters is extremely* 
Impolitic; as Mr. Locke judiciouily obferves^ 
tiiat a father^ who wraps liis afiairs up in myf- 
tery, and who *« views liis fon wiA jealous 
^ eyes/' as a perfon who is to begin to' live 
when he dies» tnujl malce him an enemy l)/ 
treating him as fuch. A frzhk fimplicity and 
cordial dependence upon the integrity and upon 
the fympathy i)f their children, will enfure to 
parents their difmterefted friendflxip. Ignorance 
is always more to be dreaded than knowledge. 
Young people who are abfolutely ignorant of 
afiairs, who have no idea of* the relative ex- 
pence of different modes of living, and of the 
various wants of a family, are apt to be extreme* 
ly unreafonable in the imaginary difpofal of 
their parent's fortune j they confine their view 
merely to their own/expences. ** I onljf^ 
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«* fpend fuch a fum," they fay, " and furely 
*« that is nothing to my father's income/' They 
tonfider only the abfolute amount of what they 
fpend, they cannot compare it with the number 
of other expences which are neccffary for the 
reft of the family 5 they do not know thefe, 
therefore they cannot perceive the proportion 
which it is reafonable that their expenditure 
fliould bear to the whole. Mrs. D'Arblay, in 
one of her excellent novels, has given a ftriking 
pifture of the ignorance in which young women 
fometimes leave their father's hovife, and begin 
to manage in life for themfelves, without know- 
ing any thing of the powers of money. Camil- 
la's imprudence muft chiefly be afcribed to her 
ignorance. Young women (hould be accuf- 
tomed to keep the family accounts, and their 
arithmetic fliould not be merely a fpeculative 
-fcience ; they fliould learn the price of all ne- 
ceffaries, and of all luxuries j they fliould learn 
what luxuries are fuited to their fortune and 
rank, what degree of cxpence in drefs is ef- 
fential to a regularly neat appearance, and 
what muft be the increafed expence and temp« 

T4 
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tations of (aihkm in different fituations i ibcf 
ihoold not be fuffered to imagine that they can 
itfift thefe temptations more than others^ if they ] 
get into company above their rank^ nor fhould 
diey have any indifiin£l idea) that by ibme 
wonderfully )eccmomical operadona they can 
make a given fum of money go farther thafi 
others can do. The ileadmefs of calculation 
will prevent all thefe vain notions; and young 
women^ when they fee in^ffaibbom figures What 
jDuft be die confequence of getting into fitua* 
tions where they muft be tempted to exceed 
their meanS) will probably begin by avoiding^ 
inftead of braving^ the danger. 

Moft parents think that their fons are more 
difpofed to extravagance than their daughters ; 
the fons are ufually expofed to greater tempta- 
tions. Young men excite one another to ex- 
pence, and to a certain careleffnefs of economy, 
which affumes the name of fpirit, while it 
often forfeits all pretenfions to juftice. A pru- 
dent father will never, from any falfe notions 
of forming his fon early to good company, in- 
. Iroduce him to afTociates whofe only merit is 
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their rank or their fortune. Such companions 
wilJ lead a weak young man into every fpecies 
of extravagance, and then defert and ridicule 
him in the hour of diftrefs. If a young man has 
a tafte for literature, and for rational fociety, 
his economy will be fecured fimply, becaufe 
Tiis pleafures will not be expenfive, nor depen- 
dent upon the caprice of fafliionable affociates. 
The intermediate ftate between that of a fchool- 
boy and a man is the dangerous period, in which 
tafte for expence is often acquired, before the 
means of gratifying it are obtained. Boys liften 
with anxiety to the converfation of thofe who 
are a few years older than themfelves. From 
this conVerfation they gather information re- 
fpe6ting the ways of the world, which, though 
often erroneous, they tenacioufly believe to be 
accurate: it is in vain that their older friends 
may affure them that fuch and fuch frivolous 
expences are not neceffary to the well-being of 
a man in fociety, they adhere to the opinion of 
the younger counfel \ they conclude that eveiy 
thing is changed fince their parents were ypung, 
ftat they muft not govern themfejves by anti- 
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qwted Dotionty but by tibc icbeme of econootjf 
whidi happens to be thtt iifluon of die day* 
Dwii^ this boyifli flaite pafento fliooid be par^ 
tiotthdy attentiw to tlie company which Aeir 
fims keep ; and they Aould frequently m con* 
terfation ^h fenlible^ but not wildh jnofofe or 
dd-fidhkned people, lead to the fubj^ ot . 
economy^ and openly difcufs and fettle tbe moft 
cffimtial points. At the fame time a lather 
fliould ndt intinudale bis <bn ^i&k 4iie idea that 
Botbhig but rigid economy can win his patental 
Is^our; his parental favour ihould not'be a 
Inercenary object ; he ihould rathet ihew bis 
ion, that he is aware of the great teiaptations 
to which a young man is expofed in going firft 
into the world ; he fliould fhew him, both that 
be is difpofed to place confidence in itim, and 
tiiathe yet knows the fallibility of youthful pru- 
dence. If he expe£l from his fon unerring pru- 
dence, he expefts too much, and he will, per-« 
haps, create an apprehenfion of his difpleafure^ 
which may chill and reprefs all ingenuous con- 
fidence. In all his childifli; and in all his youth- 
ful diftreffes, a fon ftould be habitually mdined 
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to iturn to his father as to his inoft indulgent 
J'riend. " Apply to me if ever you get into 
^^ any difficulties, and you will always find m^ 
" your moft indulgent friend," were the words 
of a father to a child of twelve years old, pro-* 
nounced with fuch encouraging benevolence, 
that they were never forgotten by the perfon 
to whom th^y were addreffed. 

Before a young man goes into the world, it 
w^ill be a great advantage to him to have fome 
ihare in the management of his father's-affairs; 
by laying out money for another perfon he will 
acquire habits of care, which will be ufeful to 
him afterwards in Jiis own affairs. A father, 
who is building, or improving grounds, who is 
carrying on works of any fort, can eafily allot 
fome portion of the bufinefs to his fon, as an 
cxercife for hi« judgment and prudence. He 
fliould hear and fee the eftin^ates of workmen, 
and he (hould, as foon as he has colle6led the 
neceffary fa£ls, form eftimates of his own, be- 
fore he hears the calculation of others: this 
power of eftimating will be of great advantage 
to gentlemen, it vviU circumfcribe their wifties. 
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and it will protefl them againft the low frautii 
of defigning workmen. 

It may feem trivial, but we cannot forbeai' 
to advife young people to read the newfpapers 
of the day regularly : they will keep up by thefe 
means with the current of affairs, and they will 
exercife their judgment upon inter^fting bufi- 
nefs, and large objefts. Th«.' fooner boys ac- 
quire the fort of knowledge necqffary for the 
converfationof fenfible men the better j they will 
be the lefs expofed to feel falfe fliame. Falfe 
fliame, the conftant attendant iipon ignorance, 
often leads young men into imprudent ex- 
pences; when, upon any occafion, they do 
not know by any certain calculation to what 
any expence may amount, tlicy are adiamed 
to inquire minutely. Trom another fort of 
weaknefs they are afliamcd to refifl the exam- 
ple or importunity of numbers; againft this 
weaknefs, the ftrong dcfire of preferving the 
good opinion of cllimable friends is the bcft 
prefervative. The tafte for the efteem of fupe- 
rior chara£lers cures the mind of fondnefs for 
vulgar applavife. 
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We have in the very firft chapter of this" 
-booJk fpoken of the danger of the paffion for 
gaming, and the precautions that we have re- 
commended in early education will, it is hoped, 
prevent the diforder from appearing in our pu- 
pils as they grow up. Occupations for the un* 
derftanding, and obje£ls for the affeilions, will 
preclude the neceflity of the violent ftimulus of 
the: gaming table. It may be faid, that many 
meii of fuperior abilities, and of generous focial 
tempers, become gamefters. They do fo, be* 
caufe they have exhaufted other pleafures, ind 
becaufe they have been accuftomed to ftrong 
excitements. Such excitements do not become 
ncceflary to happinefs, till they have been made 
habitual. 

There was an excellent Effay on Projects, 
publi(hed fome years ago by an anonymous 
writer, which we think would make a proper 
impreflion upon young perfons of good fenfe. 
We do not wifh to reprefs the generous enter- 
prifing ardour of youth, ngr to confine the ideas 
to the narrov^ircle of which felf muft be the 
<:entre, • Ct^fciilation will Ihew what can be 
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doncj smd how it can be done ; and thus the 
iodividua], without injury to himfelf, may, if 
he wi(h it, fpeculate extenfively for the good 
of his fellow creatures. 

It is fcarcely poflible, that the mean paffion 
of avarice (hould exift in the mind of any young ' 
j^rfon who has been tolerably well educated ; 
but too much pains cannot be taken to preferve 
th^ domeflic felicity, which arifes from entire 
Confidence and fatisfe£tion amongft the indivi- 
duals of a family with regard to property. Ex* 
aftnefs in accounts and in bufinefs relative to 
property, far from being unnecefTary amongft 
friends and relations, are, we think, peculi- 
arly agreeable, and eflential to the continuance 
of frank intimacy. We Ihould, whilft our pu- 
pils are young, teach them a love for exaftnefs 
about profierty ; a refpeft for the rights of 
others, rather than a tenacious anxiety about 
their own. M'hcn young people are of a pro- 
per age to manage money and property of their 
own, lot them know precifely what they can 
annually fpcnd ; in whatever form they receive^ 
an income, let that income be certain : if pre- 
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fents of pocket money or of dr^fs are from time 
to time made to thcni, this creates expeftation 
ind uncertainty in their minds. AH perfons 
who have a ftuftuating revenue are difpofed to 
be imprudent and extravagant. It is remark- 
able, that the Weft Indian planters, whofe pro- 
perty is a kind of lottery, are extravagantly dif- 
pofed to fpeculation ; in the hopes of a favour* 
able feafon they live from year to year in un- 
bounded profufion. It is curious to obferve^ 
that the propehfity to extravagance exifts in 
thofe who enjoy the greatfeft affluence, and in 
thofe who have felt the greateft diftrefs. Thofe 
who have little to lofe are recklefs about that 
little ; and any uncertainty as to the tenure of 
property, or as to the rewards of induftry, im- 
mediately operates, not only to deprefs aftivity, 
but to deftfoy prudence. *' Prudence," fays 
Mr. Edwards, ** i^ a term that has no place 
*' in the negro vocabulary ; inftead of trufting 
*^ to what are called the ground provifiom^ 
** which are fafe from the hurricanes, the nc- 
♦* groes, in the cultivation of their own lands, 
<* truft more to plantain-groves, com, and other 
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^ vegetables that are liable to bc'deftroycd by 
•« ftorms. Wh^i .they earn a little money, they 
^ immediately, gratify their palate with falted 
*^ meats and other provifions, which are to them 
<* delicacies. The ide$i of accumulating, and 
^jof being economic in order to iaiccumulate, is 
^ ^unknown to tbefe poorflaVes, who hold their 
<* tandi by the moft uncertain of all tenures*/' 
IVe are told, that the provijian ground^ the 
creation of the negroes induftry, and the hope 
of his life^ is fold by public au^ion to pay his 
matter's debts. Is it wonderful that- the term 
prudence flioukl be unknown in the negro vor 
cahulary ? 

The very poorcft clafs of people in London, 
who feel defpair, and who merely live to bear 
the evil of the day, are, it is fi^id, very little 
difpofed to be prudent. In a late publication, 
Mr. Colquhoun's " Treatifc on thp Police of 
" the Metropolis," he tells us, that t^ic " chief 
" confumption of oyfters, crabs, lobftei^s, pickled 
•^ falmon, &:c. when firft in feafon, and when 
" the prices are high, is by the lotvejl claffes of 

* V. EdwarJs's Hiftory of the Weft Indies. 
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*^ the people. Tlie middle ranks, and thofe 
** immediately under them; abftairi generally 
*^ from fuch indulgencies until the prices are 
^^ moderate *." 

Perhaps it may be thought, that the cori* 
fumption of oyfters, crabs, and pickled falmon, 
in London, or' the management of the negro's 
provifion ground in Jamaica, has little to do 
with a praftical eflay upon economy and pru- 
depce for children ; but we hope, that V^e may 
be permitted to ufe thefe far fetched illuftfa- 
tions, to fliew that the fame caufes aft upon 
the mind independently of climate : they are 
mentioned here to fhew, that the little revenue 
of young people ought to be fixed and certain. 

When we recommend economy and pru- 
dence to our pupils, we muft at the fame time 
keep their hearts open to the pleafures of gene- 
rofity ; economy and prudence will put it in the 
power of the generous to give. 

^^ The worth of every thing 

^' Is as much money as Hwill bring,*^ 

* V. a note in page 32 of the Treatife on the Police o£ 
Ihe Metropolis* 

You III. V 
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will never be the venal maxim of tho{e who 
^underftand the nature of philofophic prudence. 
The worth of money is to be eftimated by the 
number of real pleafures which it can procure : 
there are many which are not to be bought by 
gold* ; thefe vnH never lofe their pre-eminent 
value with perfons who have been educated 
both to reafon and to feel. 

* " Tara from the glittering bribe yoor fcomful eye, 
'' Nor fell for gold what gold can never bay.".. 

Jorhsoh's London. 
We adniire the fcntiment, notwithfiajidiog the iaaccah 
r&€y ot thefe lines. 
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SUMMARY. 



JL HE general principle," that we fliould 
affociate pleafure with whatever we* wifh that 
our pupils fhould purfue, and pain with what- 
ever we wifh that they (hould avoid, forms, our 
readers will perceive, the bafis of our plan of 
education. This maxim, applied to the culti- 
vation of the underftanding, or of the affeftions^ 
will, we apprehend, J)e equally fuccefsfill; 
virtues, as well as abilities, or what is popularly 
called genius, we believe to be the refult of 
education, more than the gift of nature. A 
fond mother will tremble at the idea, that fo 
much depends upon her own care in the early 
education of her children j but, even though 
Us 
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ihe may be inexperienced in the aft, {tie tbzf 
be peifuaded that patience and perfeveranctf 
tvill enfure her fuccefs : even fix>m her timidity 
tee may propheiy fivourably 5 for, in education^ 
to know the danger is often to avoid it. Thd 
firft fteps require rather caution and gentle kind- 
nefs, than any difficult or labdrbds exertions j 
the female fcx are fiiom their fituation^ their 
manners*, and talents^ peculiarly fuited to the 
fuperintehdence of tlie early years of childhoods 
. We havii thereforei in the firft chapters of the 
iMieceding'work^ endeavoured to adapt our re^ 
marks principally to female readers, and we 
ihall think ourfelves happy if any anxious mo- 
ther feels their pfaftical utility. 

In the chapters on Toys, Talks, and Atten- 
tion, we have attempted to fliew how the in- 
ftruflion and amufements of children may be fd 
taanaged as to coincide with each other. Play^ 
we have obferved, is only a change of occupa- 
^ tion, and toys^ to be permanently agreeable to 
Children, muft afford them continued employ-* 
ment. We have declared war againft tq/ks, ot 
father againft. the train of melancholy idea* 
4 
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which, affociated with this word, ufually ren* 
der it odious to the ears of the difgufted fchch* 
Jar. By kind patience, and w^U-timed, diftinft^ 
and, above all, by fhort leffons, a young child 
may be initiated in the myfteries of learning, 
and in the firl^ principles of knowledge, without 
fatigue, or punifliment, or tears. No matter 
how little be learned in a given time, provided 
the pupil be not difgufted ; provided the wifh 
to improve be cxpited, and the habits of atten- 
tion be acquired. Attention we confider a9 
the faculty of the mind >vhich is cffeptial to 
the cultivation of all its other powers. 

It is effential to fuccefs in what are called 
?iccomplifliments, or talents, as well as to out 
progrefs in the laborious arts or abftraft fciences^ 
Believing fo much to depend upon this faculty ♦^ 
or habit, we have taken particular pains to cx^ 
plain the praftical methods by which it may be 
knprpved. The general maxims, that the at- 
teiition of ypung people fliould at firft be exer-. 
eifed but for very (hort periods ; that they fliould 
never be urged to the point of fatigue j that 
pleafure, efpecially the great pleafufe of fuc* 
V3 
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cefs, ihould be aflbciated with the exertions of 
the pupil ; are applicable to children of all tern- 
pers. The care which has been recommended^ 
in the ufe of words, to convey uniformly diftinfiJ 
ideas, will, it is hoped, be found advantageous. 
We have, without entering into the fpecuhtive 
queftion concerning die original differences of 
terpper and genius, offered fuch obfervations 
as we thought might be ufeful in the education 
of the attention of .vivacious, and indolent chil- 
dren; whether their idlenefs or indolence pro- 
ceed from nature, or from mift^ken modes of 
inftruftion, we have been anxious to point out 
means of curing their defefts ; and, from our 
fuccefsful experience with pupils apparently of 
oppofite difpofitions, we have ventured to af- 
fcrt with fome confidence, that no parent fhould 
defpair of corre6ting a child's defefts, that no 
preceptor fliould dcfpair of producing in his pu- 
pil the fpecics of abilities which his education 
fteadily tends to form. Thefe arc encouraging 
hopes, but not flattering promifes. Having 
juft opened thefe bright views to parents, wo 
have paufcd to warn them, that all their expeo* 
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tations, all their cares will be in vain, unlefs 
they have fufficient prudence and ftrength of 
mind to follow a certain mode of conduft with 
refpeft to fervants, and with refpeft to common 
acquaintance. More failures in private educa- 
tion have been occafioned by the interference of 
fervants and acquaintance, than from any other 
caiife. It is impoffible, we repeat it in the 
ftrongeft terms, it is impoffible that parents can 
be fuccefsful in the education of their children 
at home, ui^lefs they have, fteadinefs enough to 
refift all interference from vifitors and acquaint- 
ance, who from thoughtlefs kindnefs, or a bufy 
defire to adoiinifter advice, are apt to counter- 
aft the views of a preceptor ; and who often in 
a few minutes undo the work of years. When 
our pupils have formed their habits, and have 
reafon and experience fufficient to guide them, 
let them be left as free fis air ; let them choofe 
their friends and acquaintance; let them fee 
the greateft variety of chafafilers, and hear the 
greateft variety of converfation and opinions : 
\)\it whilft they are children, whilft they are 
4?ft)t^tQ of the means. to judge, their pareunts. 
V4 
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or preceptors muft fupply their deficient reafon : 
and authority, without violence, (hould dire£t 
them to their happinefs. They muft fee, that 
all who are concerned in their education agree 
in the means of governing them ; in all their 
commands and prohibitions, in the diftribution 
of praife and blame, of reward and punifliment, 
there muft be unanimity. Where there does 
not exift this unanimity in families; where pa- 
rents have not fufficient firmnefs to prevent the 
interference of acquaintance, and fufficient pru- 
dence to keep children from all clandejiine 
commtniication with fenaiits, we earneftly ad- 
vife that the children be fent to feme public 
feminary of- education. AVe have taken fome 
pains to detail the methods by which all hurt- 
ful communication between children and fer- 
vants in a well regulated family may be avoided, 
and we have aflerted, from the experience of 
abo\v? twenty years, that thefe methods have 
been found not only pra6Hcable, but eafy. 

In the Chapters on Obedience, Temper, and 
Truth, the general principle, that pleafure 
Ihould excite to exertion and virtue^ and that 
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pain fhould be connefled with whatever we 
wifli our pupils to avoid, is applied to praftice 
with a minutenefs of detail which we knew noj 
how to avoid. Obedience we have confideted 
as a relative, rather than as a pofitive virtue : 
before children are able to condu6t themfelves^^ 
their obedience muft be rendered habitual; 
obedience alters its nature as the pupil becomes 
more and more rational ; and the only method 
to fecure the obedience, the willing, enlightenr 
ed obedience of rational beings, is to convince 
them by experience^ thjat it tends to their hapr 
pinefs. Truth depends upon example morp 
than precept, and we have endeavoured to imr 
prefs it on the minds of all who are concerned 
in education, that the firft thing neceffary to 
teach their pupils to love truth, is in their whole 
f:ondu£t to refpett it themfelves. We have rer 
probated the artifices fometimes ^fed by precepr 
tors towards their pupils; we, have fhewn that 
all confidence is deftroyed by thefe deceptions. 
May they ne^er more be attempted ! May par 
rents unite in hcmeft deteftation of thefe pr^- 
tices 1 Children ar&^t fools, and they are not 
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to be governed like fools. Parents who adhere 
to the firm principle of truth, may be certain 
of the refi>e£l and confidence of their children. 
Children, who never fee the example of falfer 
hood^ will grow up with a fimplicity of charac* 
ter, with an liabitiinl love of truth, thnt muft 
furprife preceptors who have feen the propen* 
fity to deceit which early appears in children 
who have had the misfortune to live with fer- 
vants, or with perfons who have the habits of 
meannefs and cunning. We have advifed, that 
children, before their habits are formed, fhould 
never be expofed to temptations to deceive j 
that no queftions (hould be afked them which 
hazard their young integrity ; that as they grow 
older they (hould gradually be trufted ; and that 
they fliould be placed in fituations where they 
may feel the advantages both of fpeaking truth, 
and of obtaining a charaftcr for integrity. The 
perception of the utility of this virtue to the in- 
dividual, and to fociety, will confirm the ha- 
bitual reverence in which our pupils have been 
taught to hold it. ^ As young people becomq 
ycafonabb, the nature of their habits and Qjf 
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tTieir education fhould be explained to them, 
and thei;* virtues, from being virtues of cuftom, 
fhould be rendered virtues of choice and reafon. 
It is eafier to confirm good habits by the con* 
viftion of the underftanding, than to induce 
habits in confequence of that conviflion. This 
principle we have purfued in the chapter oa 
Rewards and Punifliments ; we have not con- . 
fidered punifliment as vengeance or retaliation, 
but as pain infticted zvith the reafonable -hope of 
proamng fome future advantage to the delin* 
qiienty or tofodety. , The fmalleft poflible quan- 
tity of pain that can efFeft this purpofe, we 
fuppofe, muft, with all juft and humane pcr- 
fons, be the meafure of punifliment. This no* 
tion of punifliment, both for the fake ,of the 
preceptor and the pupil, fliould be clearly ex- 
plained as early as it can be made intelligible. 
As to rewards, we do not wifli that they fliquld 
be bribes; they fliould ftimulate, without ' 
weakening the mind. The confequences which 
.naturally follow every fpecies of good condu63:, 
are the proper and bell rewards that we can 
devife 3 children whpfe und?rftandings are cul-^ 
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tJvated, and whofe tempers are not fpoiled, 
tfrill be eafily made happy \vithout the petty 
bribes which are adminiftered daily to ill edu^ 
cated, ignorant, over ftimulated, and confe- 
quently, wretched and illhumoured children. 
Far from making childhood a (late of continual 
|ienance, reftraint, and mifery, we wifli that it 
ihould be made a ftate of uniform happinefs^ 
$hat parents and preceptors fliould treat their 
pupils with as much equality as their imprbving 
yeafon juftifies. The views of children fliould 
be extended to their future advantage*, and 
they fliould confidcr childhood as a part of their 
cxiftcnce, not as a certain number of years 
VV'hich muft be pafled over before they can en^ 
joy any of the plcafures of life, before they can 
enjoy any of the privileges of grozcn up people^ 
Preceptors fhould not accuftom their pupils to 
what they call indulgence, but they ihoulc^ 
give them the utmoft degree of prcfent pleafure 
which is confiflcnt with their future advantage, 
"Would it not be folly and cruelty to give prefent 
J)Ieafure at the expence of a much larger por*- 

♦ Emilius. 



tion of future pain ? When children acquirtJ - 
experience and reafon, they rejudge the con- 
du6l of thofe who hav^ educated them ; and! 
their confidence and their gratitude will be in 
exaft proportion to the wifdom and juftlce with 
which they have been governed^ 

It was neceffary to explain at large thefe 
ideas of rewards and punifhments, that we 
might clearly fee our way in the progrefs of 
education. After having determined, that our 
objeft is to obtain for our pupils the gfeatell 
poffible portion of felicity ; after having obferr-' 
ed, that no happinefs can be enjoyed in focietjr 
without the fecial virtues, without the vfeful 
and the agreeable qualities; our view natu- 
rally turns to the means of forming thefe virtues, 
of enfuring thefe effential qualities. On our 
fympathy with our fellow-creatures depend 
tnany of our fecial virtues ; from our ambition 
to excel our competitors arife many of our mod 
tifeful and agreeable aftions. We have confi- 
dered thefe principles of aftion as they depend 
en each other, and as they are afterwards fepa* 
tated. Sympathy and fenfibility, uninformed 
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by reafon, cannot be proper guides to a.£lion. 
We have endeavoured to ftiew^ how fympathy 
may be improved into virtue. Children fliould 
not fee the deformed expreifion of the malevo- 
lent palTions in the countenance of thofe who 
live with them : before the habits are formed, 
before fympathy has any rule to guide itfelf, it 
is ncceiTariiy determined by example. Bene- 
volence and aflfe£lionate kindnefs from parents 
to children firft infpire the pleafing emotions of 
love and gratitude. Sympathy is not able to 
contend with paflion or appetite: we (hould 
therefore avoid placing children in painful com- 
petition with one another. We love thofe from 
whom wc receive pleafure. To make children 
fond of each other, we muft make them the 
caufe of pleafure to each other ; we muft place 
them in fituations where no paflion or appetite 
cjflfles their natural fympathy. We have fpo- 
ken of the difference between tranfient, con- 
vivial fympathy, and that higher fpecies of fym- 
pathy which, connected with efteem, conftrtutes 
friendfliip. We have exhorted parents not to 
exhauft imprudently the fenfibility of their chfl- 
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dren j not to lavifli careffes upon infancy, and 
cruelly to withdraw kindnefs when th^ir chil- 
dren have learned to expe£t the daily ftimulus 
of afFeftion. The idea of exercifing fenfibility 
\ve have endeavoured to explain^ and to (hew, 
that if we require premature gratitude and ge- 
nerofity from young people, we fhall only teach 
them afFe£tation and hypocrify. We have 
nightly touched on the dangers of exceflive fe- 
male fenfibility, and have fuggefted, that ufe- 
ful, aftive employments, and the cultivation of 
the reafoning faculty, render fympathy and 
fenfibility more refpe£table, and not lefs grace- 
ful. 

In treating of vanity, pride, and ambition, 
we have been more indulgent to vanity than 
our proud readers will approve. We hope> 
however, not to be mifunderftood; we hope 
that we fliall not appear to be admirers of that 
mean and ridiculous foible, which is anxioufly 
concealed by all who have any defire to obtain 
efteem. We cannot, however, avoid thinking, 
that it is abfurd to iifpire young people with a 
vviih to excel^ and at the fame time to infifi: 
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tpon their fepfefling all expreffions of {aiis&ic*^ 
iion if tbey fucceed. Tbe defire to obtain the 
^ood opinion of others is a ftrong motive to 
teertion : thid deure cannot be^ilfciiminative 
in chUdren before they have any knowledge of 
the comparative value of different qualities; and 
before they can eftimate the confequenttalue of 
the applaufe of different individuals.' We have 
tadeavoured to fhew how, froth appealing at 
Iffft to the opinidbs 6f others> childienina^ be led 
l6 form judgnifents of their own anion's, and 
to appeal to their oWn naiijds for approbation* 
The fenfe of duty and independent felf-com- 
placency may gradually be fubftituted in the 
place of weak, ignorant vanity. There is not 
much danger that young people, whofe under- 
ftandings are improved, and who mix gradually 
♦rith fociety, (hoald not be able to reprefs thofe 
offenfive expreffions of vanity or pride, which 
are difagreeable to the feelings of the impartial 
fpeftators. AVe Ihould rather let the vanity of 
children find its own level than attempt ahy ar- 
tificial adjuftments ; they will learn propriety of 
manners from obfervation and experience s we 
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iiiould have patience with their early unciviliifed 
prefuniption,- left; by pfemature reftraints, we 
check the energy of the mind, and induce the 
cold, feeble vice of hypocrify. lit their own 
fiamily, among the friends whom they ought td 
love and efteem, let children^ with fimple, un- 
teferved vivacity, exprefs the good opinion they 
have of theihfelves. It is infinitely better that 
they fliould be allowed this neceffary expan- 
fion of felf-comp'lacency in the company of their 
fuperiors, than that it fhOuld be fepreffed by , 
the cold hand 6f authority, and afterwards be 
difplayed in the company of inferibrs and fyco-» 
^hants. We have endeavoured to diftihgidfh 
between the proper and improper ufe of praife 
as a moiive in ediication : we have confidered 
it as a ftimulus wliieh> like all oth^r excitements,' . 
is ferviceabl^i or pemiqious,- according to th* 
degree in which It is ufedy and the eirciraqi* 
fiances ih which it is applied. 

Whilft we have thus been examining the ge** 
Jieral means of educating the heart and the nti^ 
derftanding, we have avbided entering minute- 
ly into the technical methods of obtaining c€;r* 
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tain parts of knowledge'. It was cflcnlial, in 
the firii places to flicw, how ,the dtfirc of 
knowlcdjje was to be cxcuctl : what acciuirc- 
nieiits arc raoft cjcfirab]c» and how they arc to 
be moft cafily obtained, arc the next confidera- 
tioiis. In the dmptcrs on llooks— Chiincal Li- 
terature and (iramfnar-^Arithmt'tic and ii<{>- 
nietfy—Giiogmpliy and Aitronomy— Mccba- 
nics and Clieiniilry — wc have* attempted tp 
ilicw, how a tafle for lUcratuie may early be 
infnfcd into the nitndsui children, and how the 
xudiments of fcicncci and fomc general pri iici- 
plcs of knowledge, maybe acquired, wilbuut 
difgufling the pupil, or fatiguing him by un- 
ceafing application. Wc have, in fpeaking of 
the choice of books for children, fuggcfted the 
general principles, by which a felc6tion may •be 
fafcly made ; and by minute, but we hope not 
jttvidious criticifm', we have illuftrated our prin- 
i:iplcs fo as to make th«m pra£lically ufeful. 

The examination of M. Condillac's Cours 
d'Etude was meant to illuftratc our own fenti- 
ments, more than to attack a particular fyfleni. 
Far from intending to depreciate this author> 
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jive ttiink moft highly of his abilities t, but we 
thought it neceffary to point out fome praftical 
errors in his mode of inftruftion. Without ex- 
amples from real life, we ftiould have wandered^ 
as many others of far fuperior abilities have al- 
ready wandered, in the fliadowy land of theory* 

In our chapters on Grammaf, Arithmetic^ 
Mechanics, Chemiftry, &c. all .that we have 
attempted has been to recall to preceptors the 
difficulties which they once experienced, and 
to trace thofe early footfteps which time infen- 
fibly obliterates. How few poflefs, like Faruk- 
naz in the Perfian tale, the happy art of tranf- 
fufing their own fouls into the bofoms of others 1 

We fliall not pity the reader whom we have 
dragged through Garretfon's Exercifes, if we 
can fave one trembling little pilgrim from that 
'^ flough of defpond." We hope that the pa-» 
tient> quiet mode of teaching claffical literature, 
that we have found to fucceed in a few inftan- 
ces, may be found equally fuccefsful in others | 
we are not confcious of having exaggerated, 
^nd we fineerely wifh that fome intelligent, b^^ 
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lievolent ^parents iriay v^lrify our experiifiefif* 
iip6n their oWn children. 

The great difficulty wliich has been found iil 
ittenipts tb InftrUfi children in fcience has^ wd 
affprehendy arifen firom the theoretic manner in 
which preceptors have proceeded. The know- 
ledge that carinof.be immediately applied to^ 
ufc, has no intefieft for ctiildrenj has no hold 
upon their memories ; they may learn the prin-^ 
ciples of mechanics, of geometryi or chemiftry j 
but if they have no means of applying ihelt 
knowledge^ ft is quickly forgotten.^ and nothing 
but the difguft conne£Jed with the recolfefliort' 
of ufelefs labour remains in the pupil's mind. 
It has been our obje6l, in tfeatmg of thefe fub-^ 
jecls, to (hew how they may, be made intereft- 
ing to young people ; and for this purpofe we 
fliould point out to them/ in the daily, aftire 
buiinefs of life, the pradlical ufe of fcientific 
knowledge. Their fenfes (hould be exercifed 
in experiments^ and thefe experiments fliould 
be fimple, dWinft, and applicable- to fome ob- 
jeft in which our pupils are immediately intc^ 
refted* We are sot folicitous about the quacH 
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tity of knowledge that is obtained at any|g{vtt& 
age, but wc are extremely anxious that the de* 
fire to learn fliould continually increafe, and 
that whatever is taught ftipuld be taught with 
that perfpicuity, which improves the general 
underftanding. If the firft principles of ftience * 
are once clearly underftood, there is no danger 
that the pupil fhould not, at any fubfequeiit 
period of his life, improve his praflical Ikill, 
?nd increafe his knowledge to whatever degree 
he thinks proper. 

We havfs hitherto proceeded without difcuf^ 
fing the comparative advantages of public or 
private educ?ition. Whether children are to be 
educated at home, or to be fent to public fei:pi-^ 
paries, the fame -coiirfe of education, during 
the firft years of their lives, fliould be purfued ; 
^nd the preparatory care of parents is eflential 
to the fuccefs of the public preceptor. We 
have a4mitted the neceflfity of public fchools^ 
^nd, in the prefent ftate of fociety, we acknow? 
ledge that many parents have it not in their 
power properly tp fuperintend the private edu- 
cation of a family. We havd^^pieftly ^idvifed 
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parents not to attempt private education with-* 
out firft calculating the difficulties of the under- 
taking ; we have pointed out that, by coope- 
rating with the public inftrutlor, parents may 
aflift in the formation of their children's charac- 
ters, without undertaking the folc management 
of their clafiical inftru£tion. A private educa- 
tion, upon a calm furvey of the advantages of 
both fyftems, we prefer, becaufe more is in the 
power of the private than of the public inftruc- 
tor. Oi]e uniform courfe of experience may 
be prefervcd, and no examples, but thofc 
which we wifli to have followed, need be feen 
by thofe children who are brought up at home. 
AVhcn we give our opinion in lavour of j:)rivatc 
education, we hope that all we have faid on 
fervants and on acquaintance will be full in the 
reader's rccollcfilon. No private education, 
we repeat it, can fucceed without perfeft una- 
nimity, confiftcncy, and (leadincfs, amongft all 
the individuals in the family. 

^A'e have recommended to parents the higheft 
liberality as the higheft prudence, in rewarding 
\he care of enli^tened preceptors. Ye great 
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&ni opulent parents, condefcend to make your 
children ha]:)py ; provide for yourfelves the cor- 
dial of domeftic affeftion againft " that ficknefs 
*^ of long life — old age." 

In what we have faid of govcrndTes, mafters, 
and the value of female acoomplifliments, we 
have confidered not only what is the fafhion of 
to-day, but rather what is likely to be the fafiiiOn 
of ten or twenty years hence. Mothers will 
look back, and obferve how much the fyftcm of 
female education has altered within their own 
memory -,*and they will fee, with " the prophe- 
*^ tic eye of tafle," what may probably be the 
fafliion of another fpring — anot]"ier rrxe*. We 
have endeavoured to fubftitute the words rfo- 
mejiic happincfs inftead of the prefent terms, 
^' fuccefs in the world — fortunate eftabiifli- 
*^ ments," &c. Thi^ will lead, perhaps, at 
firft, to fome confufion in the minds of thofe 
who have been long ufed to the old terms ; . but 
the new vocabulary has its advantages; the 
young and. unprejudiced will, perhaps, per- 

• ^' Another fpring, another race fupplies.'* 

*" Pope's Homer. 

X4 
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peive them, and maternal tendernefs will efti* 
mate with more precifion, but not with lef$ 
cagernefs, the chances of happinefs accord- 
ing to the new and old tables of calculation. 

Seftary-metaphyficians, if any of this defcrip- 
tion (hould ever deign to open a book that has 
a practical title, will, we fear, be difappointed 
in our chapters oi) Memory— Jpfiagination and 
Judgment. Tliey will not find us the partizani 
of any fyftem, and they will probably clofe the 
volume with fupercilious contempt. We en- 
deavour to confole ourfelves by the hope that 
inen of fenfe and candour will be more indul- 
gent, and will view with more complacency an 
attempt to colleft from all metaphyfical writer^ 
thofe obfervations, which can be immediately 
of pra6tical ufe in education. Without any 
pompous pretenfions, we have given a fketch • 
of what we have been able to underftand and 
afcertain of the hiftpry of t]ie mind. On fome 
fubjefls the wifeft of our readers will at leaft 
give us credit for knowing that we are igno- 
pnt. 

We do not fet that high value upon yiemorji^ 
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jvhioh Come preceptors are inclined to dp. 
From alj that we have pbferved, we believe 
that fev7 people are naturally deficient in this 
faculty ; though in inany it may have been fo 
injudicioufly cultivated as to induce the fpc6ta-r 
tors to conclude, that there was fome original 
defe«Sl in the retentive ppwer. The recolleftive 
power is lefs cultivated than it ought to be, by 
the ufual modes of education j and this is one 
f eafon why fo few pupils rife ^bove mediocrity* 
They lay up treafures for mpths to corrupt j 
they acquire a quantity of knowledge, they 
learn a multitude of words by rote, and they 
cannot produce a fingle faft, or a fipgle idea, 
in the moment when it is wanted : they colle£^, 
but they cannot combine. We have fuggefte4 
the means of cultivating the inventive faculty 
^t the fanie time that we ftore the memory ; we 
have {hewn, that on the order in which idea$ 
^re prefented to the mind depends the order ii^ 
which they will recur to the memory ; and wft 
Jiave given examples from the hiftories of great 
men and little children of th^ reciprocaf aflift; 
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ance, which the memory and the invcntivfi 
powers afford each other. 

In fpeaking of Tafte it has been our wifli td 
avoid prejudice and afFeftation. AVe have ad- 
vifed that children fiiould early be informed, 
that the principles of tafte depend upon cafual, 
arbitrary, variable affociations. This will pre- 
vent our pupils from falling into the vulgar 
ferror of being amazed and fcandalifed at the 
taftes of other times and other nations. The 
beauties of nature and the productions of art, 
which arc found to be moft generally pleafing, 
we fhould aflbciate with plcafure in the mind : 
but wc ought not to expect that children fliould 
admire thofe works of imagination which fug- 
geft inftead of cxpreffing ideas. Until children 
have acquired the language, until they have ^11 
the neceffary trains of ideas, many of the finefl: 
ftrokes of genius in oratory, poetry, and paint- 
ing, muft to them be abfolutcly unintelligible. 

In a moral point of view we have treated of 
the falfe affociations which have early influence 
iipon the imagination, and produce the furious 
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J^affions and mifcmble vices. The falfe afToci- 
ations which firll infpirc the young and inno* 
cent mind with the love of weahh, or powder, 
or of what is falfcly called pleafurc, are point-* 
cd out ; and fome practical hints are offered to 
parents, which it is hoped may tend to preferve 
their children from thefe monal infanities. 

We do not think that perfons who are much 
ufed to children will quarrel with us for what 
w^e have faid of early prodigies of wit. People, 
w ho merely talk to children for the amufement 
of the moment, may admire their " lively non- 
*-' fenfe,'* and will probably think the limplicity 
of mind that w^e prefer is downright ftupidity. 
The habit of reafoning is feldom learned by 
children who are much taken notice of for their 
I'prightly repartees ; but we haveobferved, that 
children, after they have learned to reafon, as 
they grow up and become acquainted with the 
manners and cuftoms of the world> are by no 
means deficient in talents for converfation, and 
in that fpecies of wit which depends upon the 
l^erception of analogy between ideas;^ rathe?* 
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iiian a play upon words. At all erents we 
would rather that our pupils (hould be without 
the brilliancy of wit^ than the Iblid aiid effenti'al. 
power of judgment. 

To cultivate the judgment of children, we 
muft begin by teaching them accurately to ex* 
limine an<l compare fuch external objeds as are 
immediately obvious to their fenfes ; when they 
begin tq argue, . we muft be careful to make 
ibem explain their terms and abide by them. 
In books and converfation, they muft avoid al)- 
|>ad reafoningy nor {hpuld they ever be encQU? 
laged in the quibbling habit of arguing Ibt 
vi£lory. 

Prudence we confider as compoi^ndec' of 
judgment and refolution. When we teach chil" 
dren to refleS upon and compare their own 
feelings, when we frequently give them their 
choice in things that are interefting to them, we 
educate them to be prudent. We cannot teach 
this virtue imtil children have had fome expe-r 
pence ; as far as their experience goes their 
prudence may be exerc|fed|. Thofe who re- 
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fteft lipoii their own feelings, and find out ex- 
aftly what it is that makes them happy, arc! 
taught wifdora by a very few diftinft leffoni. 
lEven foolsi it is faid^ grow wife by experience^ 
but it is not until they grow old under her rigid 
difcipline. 

Economy is lifually underftood to mean pru- 
dence in the management of money ; we have 
ufed this word in a more enlarged fenfe. Chil* 
dren> we have obferved, may be economic of 
any thing that is trufted to their charge; until 
they have fome life for money they need not be 
troubled or tempted with it ; if all the neceffa- 
ties and conveniencies of life are provided for 
them, jthey muft fpend whatever is givtri ic^ 
them as pocket mdney in fuperfluitles. Thi$ 
habituates them early to extravagance, We da 
not apprehend that young people fliould be en* 
trufted with money, till they have been fome 
time ufed to manage the money bufinefs fii 
others* They may be taught to keep the g.(5> 
counts of a family, from which they will leara 
the price and value of different commoditiejs* 
All this our readers will perceive h notliijn|; 
4 
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more than the application of the rcafoningf 
powers to ditTercnt objects. 

We have thus (lightly given afummary of the 
chapters in the preceding work to recall the 
i;vhole in a connected view to the mind ; a few 
fimple principles run through the different parts; 
all the pur[X)fes of practical education tend to 
one difiinft obje£t; to render our pupils good 
and wife, tliat they may enjoy the greateft 
poflible fliare of happinefs at prefent and in 
future. 

Parental care and anxiety, the hours devoted 
to the inftrufition of a family, will not be thrown 
away. If parents have the patience to wait for 
their reward, that reward will far furpafs tlicir 
mod fanguine expociatioiis 3 ihcy will find In 
their children agreeable conipanioiis, fincero 
and afieclionate friends. AVIictlicr ihrv live in 
retirement, or in the bufy world, they will feel 
their intcrcd In life incrcafe, their pleafures 
multiplied by fympathy with their beloved pu- 
pils; they will have a happy home. How 
much is comprifed in that Hngle expreffion ! 
The gratitude of their pupils will continually 
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recall the delightful refleSion, that the feli- 
city of a whole family is their own work j 
and that the virtues and talents of their chil- 
dren are the neceffary confequences of good 
education. , '' 
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NOTE S, 

€0NTAIMIK0 

. CONViaiSATIONS AND ANECDOTES OF 
CHILDREN- 



OEVERAL years ago a mather*, who had a largf 
family to-^educate, and who had turned her attention 
with much foHcitude to the fubjeft of* education, re-^ 

• Honora Edgeworthy daughter of Edward Siieyd, Efq. of 
Lichfield. As this kdy*s name has been mentioned in a monody 
on the death of Major Andre, we take this opportunity of cor- 
refting a miftake that occurs in a note to that performance* 

«< Till bufy rumoiur chafed each pleafing dream, 
«• And quenched the radiance of the filver beam." 

Monody on Major Andri* 

The note on thcfc lines is as follows s 
<« The tidings of HoUora's niarriage. Upon that event Mr. 

« Andr8 quitted his profefRonaB a merchant; and joined our armjr 

«< in America/* 
Mifs Honora Sneyd was married to Mr. Edgeworfh in July 

.1773, and the date of Major Andre's firft commiflioii to the 

Welih Ftifileeri is^ Majrch 4th, 177 u 

Y2 
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Iblved to write notes from diBty to day of 'all the trifling 
tbingt whiehiniffk th6 {mgrefs df Ifie imnd in chiH^ 
liood. She was of opimonj that the art of education 
Ibould be confidered as an experimental fcienoe, and 
that many authortof great abilities had millaken thdr 
mad by fidlowing theory inftead of pnuElice. The 
title of «' Brsaical EJuc^iktf' was choien by this lady, 
and piefixed to a litde book ibr children, which ihe 
bcguiybut^nollivetojSniflu The few myte^ which 
roudn c^ her writing are [mfenred, not only merely 
out of refpeA ibr her memory, but becaufe it if, 
thought that th^ may be ufefiil* Her plan of keeping 
a f^iAer of the remarks of childra has at intervals 
been purTued in her fiemiily; a nuinber of thefe anec*^ 
dotes have been interfperled in this woik, a few which 
did not feem immediately to fuit the didaAic natur^'^sf 
JBiy of our chapters remwi, and with much hefitation 
and diffidence are ofie/ed to the public. We have fe* 
lefled fuch anecdotes as may in feme meafiire illuftrate 
the principles that we have endeavoured to eftablifh j 
and we hope that from tbcfc trifling, but genuine coix- 
verfattons of children and parents, the reader will dif« 
tin&ly perceive the diflTerencc between praftical and 
theoretic education. As fome further apology for of- 
fering them to the public, we recur to a paflage in Dr. 
Reid's * Effays, vtr'hich encourages an attempt to fhidy 
minutely the minds of children. 

^^ If wc could obtain a diftincl and full hiftory of all 
'' that hath pafled in the mind of a child from the bc^ 
'^ginning of life and fenfation till it grows up to the 

« This hat been formerly quoted in the prefact to P^ictit^ 
Afiftant. 
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^f ufe of reafon, how its infant faculties begin to work, 
*^ and how they brought forth and ripened all the va-^ 
** rious notions, opinions, and fentiments, which we 
^^ find in ourfelves when we come to be capable of re- 
^^ fleftion, this would be a treafure of natural hiftory 
*^ which would probably give more light into the hii- 
*^ man faculties, than all the fyftems of philofophers 
*^ about them from the beginning of the world/' 

The reader, we hope, will not imagine that we think 
we can prefent him with this treafure of natural hif- 
tory ; we have only a few fcattered notices, as Bslcoi^ 
would call them, to offer : perhaps,^ even this flight 
attempt may awaken the attention of perfons equal to 
the undertaking ; if able preceptors and parents would 
purfue a fi.milar plan, we might, in time, hope to obn 
tain a full hiftory of the infant mind. 
. It may occur to parents, that writing notes of the 
remarks of children would leffen their freedom and Cm- 
plicity in converfation ; this would certainly be th^ 
cafe if care were not taken to prevent the pupils from 
thinking of the note-book *• The following notes were 
never feen by the children who are mentioned in them^ 
and though it was in general known in the family that 
fuch notes were taken^ the particular remarks that were 
written down were never known to the pupils ; nor was 
any curiofity excited upon this fubjeft. The attempt 
would have been immediately abandoned, if we had 
perceived that it produced any bad confequences. The 
fimple language of childhood has been preferved with- 
out alteration in the following notes ; and as we could 

• The anecdotes mentioned in the preceding page* were rai4 
to the chfldrcn with the reft of the work. 

Y3 
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not devife any better arrangement, we have followed 
the order of time^ and we have conftantly inferted the 
ages of the children, for the fatisfa£tion of preceptors 
and parents, to whom alone thefe infantine anecdotes 
can be intereding. We fay nothing farther as to their 
accuracy ; if the reader does not fee in the anecdotes 
themfelves internal marks of veracity, all we could ^y 
would be of no avail. 

X— ' — (a girl of five years old) aflced why a piece of 
paper fell quickly to the ground when rumpled up, 
tvhy fo flowly when opened. 

^ ' y (a girl of three years and a half old) feeing her 

fitter taken care of and nurfed when (he had chilblains, 
laid, that (he wifhed to have chilblains, 
Z — ^ (a girl between two and three), when her mo- 
ther was putting on her bonnet, and when {he was 
going out to walk, looked at the cat, and faid with a 
plaintive voice, *^ Poor Pufley ! You hsite no bonnet, 
^' PufTey !" 

X (5 years old) afked why (he was as tall as 

the trees when (lie was far from them. 

Z (4 years old) went to church, and when (he 

was there faid, " Do thofe mens do every thing better 
*^ than we ] btcaule they talk fo loud, and I think they 
''^read." 

It was a counirr cliurch, and people fang; but the 
child faid, " She thought they did'nt fmg, but roared, 
^^ becaufe tliey were (hut up in that place, and didn't 
'' like it." 

L (a boy between 3 and 4 years old) was (land-, 

ing before a grate with coals in it, which were not 
lighted ; his mother faid to him, ^^ What is the ufe qf 
^^ poaJs V\ 
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L " To put in your grate/* 

Mother. ^^ Why arc they put there ? 

L . " To make fire.*' 

Mother. '* How do they make fire" 

L . " Fire is brought to them ?*' 

Mother. '^ How is fire brought to them ?" 
. L ■ *' Fire is brought to them upon a candle 

*' put to them." 

L , a little while afterwards, afkcd leave to light 

a candle, and when a bit of paper was given to him 
for that purpofe, faid, '^ But, mother, may I take 
" fome light out of your fire to put to it ?" 

This boy had more exa6l ideas of property than Pro- 
metheus had. 

Z , when fhe was between five and fix, faid, 
^^ Water keeps things alive, and eating keeps alive chil- 
" dren/' 

Z ■ (fame age), meddling with a fly, faid, ^' (he 
^' did not hurt it." ** Were you ever a fly ? faid her 
mother. " Not tbstt I know of," anfwered the child. 

Z 's father fent her into a room where there 
were fome knives and forks. *' If you meddle with 
** them," faid he, *' you may cut yoyrfelf." 

Z . « I won't cut myfelf." 

Father. ^* Can you be fure of that ? " 

Z ■ . '* No, but I can take care." 

Father. ** But if you (hould cut yourfelf^ would it 
'^ do you any good !" 

Z^ — .. *«No— Yes." 

Father, f' What good ?'^ 

Z . *' Not to do fo another time." 

• (fame age.) Z 's mother faid to 'her. 

^f Will you give mc fome of your fat cheeks ?" 

y4 
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Z— • *^ No, I cannot, it would hurt me/* 

Mother. <' But if it would not hur<t you, w^ild 
^* you give me fome ?" 

T^ . *^ No, it would make two holea in my 

^^ cheeks that would be dil'agreeable," 

A fentimentaJ mother would perhaps have been dif- 
plcafed witb the fimple anfwers of this little gid. (V* 
Sympathy and Senfibility.) 

The following memorandums ofMrs.H ■*■ E. ■ * 's 
(dated 1779) have been of great ufe to us in our chap* 
ter of Toys. 

"The playthings of children fliould be calculated 
*' to fix their attention, that they may not get a habit 
" of doing any thing in a liftlefs manner," 

** There arc periods as long as two or three months 
^' at a time, in the lives of young children, whent their 
^^ bodies appear remarkably aftive and vigorous, and 
^* their minds dull and inanimate j they are at thefe 
^* times incapable of comprehending any new ideas, 
^^ and forgetful of thofe they have already received, 
^* When this difpofition to exert the bodily faculties 
'* fubfidcs, children (hew much reftleffnefs and diftafto 
*' for their ufual plays. The interval between meal» 
** appear long to them, they a(k a multitude of quelli- 
^' ons, and are continually looking forward to fome 
*^ fliture good ; if at this time any mental employment 
^^ be prefentcd to them, they receive it with the utmoft 
^* avidity, and purfue it with affiduity ; their minds* 
^^ appear to have acquired additional powers from 
♦^ having remained ijiadive for a confiderable time/* 
H.E. 

(January 1781.) Z-- , (7 years old,) "What 

ff fire bones made of? My father fays it has not beea 
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f* found out. If I Ihould find it out, I fliall be wifcr 
*' in that refpcft that my father/' 

(April 8th.) Z . ^^ What betomes of the blood 

*^ when people die ? " 

Father. ^^ It flays in the body.'* 

Z— — '. ^^ I thought it went out of the body ; be* 
^^ caufe you told me that what we eat was turned into 
f^ blood, and that blood nourifeed the body'' and kept 
^^italire.'' 

Father. ^^ Yes, my dear } but blood muft be m 
^^ motion to keep the body alive ; the heart moves the 
^^ blood through the arteries and veins, and the blood 
'^ comes back again to the heart. We don't know hovir 
'^ this motion ie performed. What we eat is not 
^^ turned at once into blood; it id diflblvcd by fooie^ 
^^ thing in the ftbmach, and ia turned inljo fomethh^g 
'^ white like milk, which is called chyte ; the chyle 
f^ paffes through little pipes in the body called 4a£ieils, 
^^ and into the veins and arteries, and becomes bloo((4 
^^ But I don't know . how, I will fliew ybu the infide 
*^ of the body of a dead pig ; a pig's infide is fomethinj 
^ like that of a man." ^ 

Z ■ } (fame age.) When her father had given 
Iier an account of a large flone that was thrown to a 
confiderable diftance from Mount Vefuvius at th^ 
time of an eruption, (he aiked, how the aii' could keep 
ft large ftone from falling, when it would not fupport 
her weight. 

Z p, (fame age) wheA (be was reading tiie Ro- 
man hiflory, was aiked, what fhe thought of the con- 
duA of the wife of Afdrubal. Z feid (he did not 
like her. She was a(ked why. The firiS: reafon Z » 
|^y$ for not Uking the lady was^ ^< that ihe fpok^ 
3 
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^ loud ;" the' next, " that (he was unkind to her huf- 
" band, and killed her children/' 

We regret (though perhaps our readers may rejoice) 
that feveral years elapfed in which thefe little notes of 
the remarks of children were difcontinued. In 17 92 
Ike following notes were begun by one of the iame 
Amily. 

(March gst.) Mr. — — ^ faw an Irifb giant at Briftol, 

and when he came home Mr. gave his children 

ft defcription of the giant. His height, he fud^ was 
flbout eight feet. S* ■ ■ (a boy of five years old) 
Idked whether this giant had lived much longer than 
father men. . ' 

Father. "No: why did you think he had lived 
'^ bnger than other men !'' 

S . " Becaufe he was fo much taller." ^ 

Father. "Well.'* 

■ S . *^ And he had fo much more time to 

grow." 

Father. '^ People, after a certain age, do not grow 

*^ any more. Your fifter M , and I, and your 

'^ mother, have not grown any taller fince you can 
^^ remember, hav6 we ?*' 

S ^^ No ; but I have, and B y and 

Father. ^^Yes; you arc children. Whilft people 
^^ are growing they are called children ; after they have 
^^ done growing, they are called men and women." 

(April 92.) At tea-time, to-day, fomebody faid 
that hot chocolate fcalds worfc than hot tea or hot 

water. Mr. aflced his children if they could give 

tnv reafon for this. They were filent. 
Mr. -—. *« If water be made as hot as it can be 
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^^ made, and if chocolate be made as hot as it can be 
^^ made, the chocolate will fcald you the mod. Can 
*' you tell me why ? *' 

C , (a girl between 8 and 9 years old.) ^^Be- 

*^ caufe there is oil, I believe, in the chocolate ; and 
*^ becaufe it is thicker, and the parts clofer together, 
^^ than in tea or water." • 

Father. ^^ What you fay is true ; but you have not 
*^ explained the reafoh yet. Well, H ." 

H , (a boy between ^9 and 10.) ^^ Becaufe 

'^ there is water in the bubbles.'* - 

rather. ** Water in the bubbles I don't underftand* 
*^ Water in what bubbles?" 

H . ^^ I thought I had always feen, when wa- 

^^ ter boils, that there are a great many llltle bubbles 
*^ upon the top, "^ 

Father, /'Well; but what has that to do with the 
*' queftion I a(ked you ? " . . 

IJ. , <^ Becaufe the cold air that was in the 

'^ bubbles would cool the water next them^ and then" 
*— (flie was quite confiifed, . Jlnd flopped.) 

B— . — (a girVof 10 Or 11 years old) fpoke next. ^' I 
^' thought that chocolate was much^thicker than water, 
'^and there were more parts, and thofe parts were 
*' clofer together, and each could hold but a certain 
'^ quantity of heat ; and therefore chocolate could be 
*' made hotter than water." 

Father. ** That is a good chemical idea. You fup- 
^* pofe that the chocolate and tea can he fatttratgd ynih 
^^ heat. But you have none of you yet told me the 
f'reafon." 

Jf\e children we* 41 filent. 
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Father. " Can water ever be^ made hotter than 
''boiBnghotr" 

B . " No." 

Father. "Why?" 

B-^ — . " I don't know." 

Father. ^*What happens to water when it docs 
** what we call boil ?" 

H *^ It bubbles, and makes a fort of noifc.** 

B . '* It turns into fteam or vapour, I believe/* 

Father, "All at once?" 

B . "No: but what is at the top firft?" 

Father, 'f Now you fee the rcafon why water can't 
*^be made hotter than boiling hot; for if a certain 
'^ degree of heat be applied to it^ it changes into the 
*' form of vapour, and flies off. When I was a little 
*^ boy, I was once near having a dreadful accident, 
'^ X had not been taught the nature of water, and 
^ fteam, and heat, and evaporation ; and 1 wanted 
** to fill a wet hallow (lick with melted lead. The mo- 
^^ mcnt I poured the lead into the flick, the water in 
** the wood turned into vapour fuddcnly, and the lead 
*^ was thrown with great violence to the ceiling : my 
*' face narrowly efcaped. So you fee people fliould 
^ know what they are about before they meddle with 
*^ things. But now as to the chocolate/' 

No one fecmed to have any thing to fay about the 
chocolate. 

Father, ^^ Water, you know, boils with a certain 
"degree of heat. Will oil, do .you think, boil with 
"the fame heat?" 

C . « I don't undcrftand." 

Father, " In the fame degree of heat (you mufl learn 
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'^to accuftom yourfelfto ttiofe words, though they 
^^ feem difficult to you) — In the fame heat do yott 
^^ think water or oil would boil the fooneft ?" 
None of the children knew. 

Father. "Water would boil the fooneft. More 
*' heat is neceflary to make oil boil, or turn into va* 
^^ pour, than to make watet evaporate. Do you kitow 
^^ of any thing which is ufed to determin:, tojhetv^ and. 
*^ mark to us the different degjrees of heat V* 

B . '^Yes; a thermometer.'* 

Father. ^^ Yes : thermometer comes 0x>m two 
'^ Greek words, one of which fignifies heat, and the 
^^ other meafure. Meter, means meafure. Thermo- 
*' meter a meafurer of heat ; barometer a meafurer of 
^^the weight of the air; hygro/;i<f/tfr a meafurer of 
*^ moifture. Now, if you remember, on the thermo- 
*^ met£r you have feen thefe words at a certain mark, 
'*' the heat of boiling water » The quickfilvcr, in a ther- 
^^ mometer, rifes to that mark when it is cxpofed to 
'^ that degree of heat which will make the water turn 
into vapout. Now the degree of heat which is ne- 
ceflary to make oil evaporate is not marked ion the 
^^ thermometer ; but it requires feveral degrees more 
'^ heat to evaporate oil than is neceflary to evapdrate 
*^ water. — So now you know that chocolate, containing 
^^ more oil than is contained in tea, it can be made 
*^ hotter before it turns' into vapour." 

Children may be led to afcquira a tafte for chemiftiy^ 
by flight hints in converfation. 

{July22d, 1794.) Father. " S-: — ^, oainyou tett 
^^ me what is meant by a body's falling ?" ' 

S^ , (r years old.) ^^ A bod/a felling mea^s a 

^^body's dying, Ibdie^ve.'* *- - - 
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Father^ ^^By hdy^ I donH mean a perlbn^ bat 
** any thing. What is meant by any thing^s falling V^ 

S . '' Coming down from a high place/' 

Father. " What do yoii mean by a high place ?'^ 

S . '' A place higher than places ufually are; 

** higher than the ground.'* 

Father. *' What do you mean by the ground V 

S . '' The earth." 

Father. *^ What fliapedo you think the earth is >*' 

S « Round.'* 

Father. *^ Why do j^u think It is round ?" 

S . *' Becaufe I have heard a great many pec* 

^'plefayfo.'* 

Father. '^ The fhadow. — ^It is fo difficult to explaia 
** to you, my dear, why we think that the earth ig 
" round, that I will not attempt \iyet.** 

It is better, as we have often obfervcd, to avoid 
all imfiffeSt explanations, which give children confufed 
ideas. 

(Auguft 1 8th, 1 794.) Maftcr came to fee us, 

and taught S to fifli for minnows. It was explain- 
ed to S ■ - that fifliing with womis for baits tortures 
the worms. No other argiunent was ufed, no fenti- 
mental exclamations made upon the occafion ; and 

S fiftied no more, nor did lie ever mention the 

fubje6l again. 

Children fometimes appear cruel, when in faft they 
do not know that they give pain to animals. 

(July 27th, 1 794.) S faw a beautiful rainbow,. 

and he faid, " I wifli I could walk over that fine 
^' arch.'' 

This is onQ pf the pleafures .pf Ariel, and of the' 
gylphs in the Rape of the Lock. S wa& not 
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praifed for a poetic wifl), left he fliould have le«rat 
afle&ation. 

(September 3d, 1794.) Mr. -r attempted to. 

explain to E , H ^ S ^ and C , the. 

nature of infurance, and the day afterwards he a(ke4 
them to explain it to him. They none of them under- 
ftood it except B ^ who could not^ however, ex- 
plain it, though (he did underftand it. The terms 
were all new to them, and they had no flilps to - 
infure. 

(September 19th.) At dinner to-day, S (f 

years old) faid to his filler Ct^ — ^ " What is the name 
^^ of that man that my firifcher was talking to that- 
*^ founded like Idem, Ifdal, or Izard, I believe/* 
^^ Izard !" faid fomebody at table, ^^ that name found* 
^*^ like Lizard ; yes, there is a family of the Lizards ia 
^' the Guardian.'' * " 

S . /^ A real family ?'• 

Mr. . '^ No, my dear; a name given to fup- 

^* pofed charadcrs." 

M . ^^ Wasn't it one of the young Lizards who 

*^ would prove tp his mother when flie had juft fcalded 
*^ her fingers with boiling water out of the tea-kettle, 
*^ that there's no more heat in fire tliat heat's }'ou, 
'^ than pain in the flick that beats you ?" 

Mr. '. ^^ Yes ; I think that charadter has done 

^^ harm, it has thrown a ridicule upoi> metaphyfic^ 
^^difquifitions." 

Mrs. , '^ Are not thofe lines about the paim i^ 

*^ the flick in the ^^ Letter * to. my Siftcxs at Crux^ 
^^Eafton,'' in Dodfley's poems ?" 

-• • . • Sofmc Tcnnmgs'i, ' 
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Mr. — — . '^ Yes ; but they come originally flncWt 
'^ Hudibras^ you know.'* 

In flight coaverfations, fuch as thefe, wljich 'are not 
contnved for the purpofe, the curiofity of children Is 
awakened to literature j they fee the uie which people 
make of what they read, and they learn to talk freely 
about what they meet with in books. What a variety 
of thoughts came in a few inftants from S— 's quef* 
tion about Id^m ! . 

(November 8th, 1795.) Mr. read the firft 

chapter of Hugh Trevor to us j which contains the 
hiftory of a paflionate farmer, who was in a rage with 
a goofe becaufe it would not eat feme oats which he 
offered it. He tore off the wings of the animal, and 
twilled off its neck ; he bit off the ear of a pig becaufe 
it fquealed when he was ringing it ; he ran at his ap- 
prentice Hugh Trevor with a pitchfork, becaufe he 
fufpedled that he had drunk feme milk ; the pitchfork 
ftuck in a door. Hugh Trevor then told the paflionate 
farmer, that the dog Jowlcr had druiik the milk, but 
that he would not tell this before^ bcc.ufc he knew his 
mafter would have hanged. the dog. 

S admired Hugh Trevor for this extremely. 

The farmer in his lucid intervals is extreme ly penitent, 
|>ut his fit of rage feizes him ag ^in one morning when 
he fees fome milk boiling over. He flies at Hugh 
Trevor, and ftabs him with a clafp krifo^ Vvilh which 
he had been cutting breod and checfe; the knife is 
Hopped by half a crown wliich Hugh Trevor had 
fewed in his waiftcoat ^ th-s half crown he had found on 
th( highway a few day: b,fore. 

It was doubted by Mil's M. S whether this laft 

-was a proper circumftance to be told to children, b^ 
c^ufe it might lead them to be diflioneft. 
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The evening after Mr. — — had read the ftbry, he 

^alked S to repeat it to him. S^— - remembered 

it, and told it diftinftly till he came to the half crown; 
at this circumftance he bditated. He faid he did not 
know how Hugh Trevor '^ came to keep ity* though 
he had found it. He wondered that Hugh Trevor did 
not a(k about it. 

Mr. explained to him, thatwhe^ aperfon findu 

any thing upon the highway, he (hould'put it into the 
hand of the public cryer, who fhould cry it. M'r. -— - 
was not quite certain whether the property found on 
the' high road, after it has been cried and no owner 
appears, belongs to the king, or to the perfon who 
jSnds it. Blackllone's Commentaries were confultei^ ; 
the paflage concerning Treajkntre^e was read to fr " ; 
it is written in fuchdiftin^^ language that he tibdeHto^Mi 
it completely. 

Yoiing people may acquire much knowledge by cotii* 
fulting books, at the moment that any intereft ts-ekcit- 
ed by converfation upon partipulaf fubjeSs. 
■ Explanations about the lenu were detailed to S , 
becaufe he was intended for a lawyer. In converfation 
we may dire6k the attention of childroi to what arc t6 
be their profeilional ftudies, and we may aflbciate en^ 
tertainment and pleafure with the idea of their future 
profcffion. 

Theftoryofthe paffionate farmer in Hugh Trevor 
was thought to be a good leflbn for children of vivaci^ 
cious tempers, as it ihews to what crimuef eitcefs of 
paffion may tranfport. This man appears an obje£l! of 
compaffion ; all the children felt a mixtiire of pity 

Vol. HI. ,2! 
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and abhorrtncc when they heard the hiftory of his 
difeafe. 

(November 23d, 1 793.) This morning at breakfaft 
Mifs -f— r obferved, that theinfide of the cream Cover, 
which was made of blade Wedgwood's ware, looked 
brown and fpeckled, as if the glaging had been worn 
away j (he a(ked whether this was caufcd by the 
cream. One of the company immediately exclaimed, 
*' Oh ! I've heard that Wedgwood's ware won't hold 

*^ oil," NJr. obferved, tliat it would be beft to 

try the experiment, inllead of i-efting content with this 

beat fay e\idence ; he aiked H and S what 

would be the beft method of trying the experimej^jt 
,exa£Uy. 

S ■ ■ ■ propofed to pour oil into a. veflel of Wedg- 
wood's ware, and to meafure the depth of the oil 
when firft put in ; to leave the oil in the yeflel for feme 
time, and then to meafure again the d^pth of the oil. 

H faid, " I would weigh the Wedgwood's ware 

'^ vclTcI, then pour oil into it, and weigh // (them) 
*' again ; then I would leave the oil in the veflel for 
*^ fomc time, and after\vards I would pour out the oil, 
'^ and would weigh the veflel to fee if it had gained 
'^ any weight; and then weigh the oil to find out 
*^ whether it had loft any weight fince it was put into 
^^ the veflel." H 's fcheme was a})proved. 

A black Wedgwood's ware falt-ccllar was weighed 
in accurate fcales ; it weighed 1 196 grains ; 1 10 grains 
of oil were poured into it ; total weight of the falt-cel- 
lar and oil 1306 grs. Six months afterwards, thefalt- 
cellar was produced to the children, who were afl.on- 
ifhed to fee that the oil had difappcared. The lady. 
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who had firft aflerted that Wedgwood's ware would 
not hold oil, was inclined to believe that the oil had 
oozed throiigh the pores of the falt-cellar ; but the 
little fpeftators thought it was more probable that the 
oil might ha;ve been accidentally fpilled ; the falt-cellar 
weighed as before 1 196 grains. 

The experiment was repeated, and this time it wad 
refolved to lock up the falt-cellar, that it might not 
again be thrown down. 

(April 14th, 1796.) Into the lame falt-cellar 100 
grains weight of oil was poured (total weight 1296 
grains). The falt-cellar was put on a faucer and co- 
vered with a glafs tumbler. (June 3d, 1796.) Mr. ■ ■ ■ 
weighed the falt-cellar, and found that with the oil it 
weighed precifely the fame as before ) 296 grains ; 
withf>ut thfe oil 1196 grains, its original weight; 
therefore it was clear that the Wedgwood's ware had 
neither imbibed the oil, or let it pafs through its 
pores. ^ • ' 

This little ext)eriment has not been thus minutely 
told for philofophers, but for children ; however trivial 
the fubjeft, it is.ufefiil to teach children early to try 
experimerits. Even the weighing and calculating iri 
this experiment amufed.them, and gave fome ideas of 
the exa6lnefs necefTary to prove any faft. 

(December 1 ft, 1795.) S— — - (8 years old), in read- 
ing Gay's 'fable of ^* the painter who pleafed every 
^^ body and nobody," was delighted to hear that the 
painier put his pallet upon his thutnb, becaufe S*— - — 
had feen a little pallet of his lifter A— — *s which ftie 
. yxM to put: on her thumb. S-— ^ had been mtich 
amufedby ihie, and he was vfery fond of this fift^, who 
had beea aMMil for fome time. A^ociatiox^ m^& 
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iiglit dmimftiiioef ip^eiUe to chadbtn; ifirc jtar 
aot koow thefe tflbciiticMis in ate fiofriftd wk that 
ctpreflb»tto£ddig^L hli rfcfal lo tttfe tha aiu (Vidd 
CShapfeor on loMpuikm.) 

S--— •feoned iKisiled whrnhftimcl fhat AepiiBlcv 
^'dipped his pencU, talked of Gmiar/f «'Wliydidlir 

tafkofGmoeP' findS wkh a look of lAottifli. 

aimt. Upoa enquiry it was faimd ifaaft S ■> ■ inif-f 

tooktbeword 6r#«r«for Gr#4^A 

I ft wM cs|)laiiied tobiB% ShatGrttiaii flrtuns jnd 
Greciatffijgures are generally thoc^t to be paslicnlarlji 
gWffol and well cseoiited } that, therefitee^ patbttra 
attcn4 tp fbcaa. 

y. PeMnber iftf I7a». AfierdiiknertBhdrijrj. Si--^-rr 
^nu looking at «Kttfeb)ad(tMbpidt^4afeori«ifte 
iter's: hiifiither afkedkbnif be knmrwbafeittrhi 
atade-of. 

The children guefled different ttnogt; wood^ honv 
bone^ paper, paileboard^ glue. 

Mr. . '* Inftead of examiningthe tooth-pick cafe, 

« S ■ , you hold it in your hand, snd turn your eyes 
<« away from it that you may think the better. Now, 
<' when I want to find out any thing about a particular 
^* obje6^, I keep my eye fixed upon it. Obferve the 
^^ texture of that toothpick-cafe, if you want to know 
^^ the materials of which it is made ; look at the edges, 
«' feel it." 

S . "Maylfmellit?" 

Mr. — — . ^' Oh yes. You may ufe all your fenfes." 

S f (feeling the toothpick-cafe, fihelUng it, and 

looking clofdy at it.) " It is black, and fmootb, and 
" ftrong and light. What is, let me fee, .;beth ftrong 

*^ aedJigbU aQ4.At wU beudTr:p«ah»ioti"' . -: .. 



« 
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Mr. ■ • ■« ^^ That is a good guefs ; but you are 
^^ not quite right yet. What is parchment? I think by 

^* your look that you don't know/* 

S ". '^ Is it not paper pafted together?" 

M . *'No ; I thought you miftook pafteboard 

*^ for parchment/' 

S . ^^ Is parchment (kin }" 

Mr. . "Of what?" 

S . « Animals." 

Mr. . " What animal ?" 

S . " I don't know." 

Mr. . <« Parchment is th6 fkin of fheep." 

**But, S , don't keep the toothpick-cafe in 

your hand, pufh it round the table to your neigh- 

^' hours, that every body may look again before they 

^^ guefs. I think, for certain reafons of my own, that 

« H — - will guefs right." 

H . " Oh, I know what it is now I" 

H- had lately made a pump, the pifton of which 

was made of leather j the leather. had been, wetted, and 

then forced through a mould of the proper fize. H— 

recollefted this, as Mr. thought he would, and 

guefled^hat the cafe might have been made of leather^ 

and by a fimilar procefs. 

S ■ . " Is it made of the (kin of fome animal ?" 
Mr. — . *^ Yes ; but what do you mean by the 

*' fltin of fome animal ? What do you call it ?" 

S (laughing). " Oh, leather! leather!" 

H ■ . ** Yes, it's made the fame way that the 

^^ pifton of my pump is made, I fuppofe." 
M— . ^* Could not (hoes be made ia the fame 

'f manmer in a mould ?" 

Z3 
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Mr. «4.«-»-. ^^ Yet f but thoe woold .be OBedUkd* 
V vantage; theihoes wouM lorethdrflitpeasibonas 
** they were wet ; and the fole and upper Jealher muft 
^^ be neariy of the (ame thioknels.V ^ - . 

S ■ * *^ Is the toothpick-bafe made out of any 
^* particular kind of leather ? I wiih I could .make 
*^one!" 

\ M f. '^ You have a bit of green, leather^ will 

«« you give it to me ? I'll ptmdi it: out like H^— r-'a 
'^ pifion ; but I don't exaOly know bow the toothpick- 
*^ cafe was made into the right fliape If* 

Mr. • " It was made in the fame manner in 

'^ which penciUcafes and thimbles are made. If you 
^^ take, a thia piece of filver^ or of any duAile material^ 
^^and lay it over a concave mould, you can readily 
^' imagine that you can make the thin, duftile mate- . 
^< rial take the (hape of any mould into which you put' 
'< it ; and you may go on forcing it into moulds of 
^^ different depths, till at lad the plate of iilver will 
*' have been fliaped into a cylindrical form ; a thim- 
^' ble, a pencil-cafe^ a toothpick-cafe, or any fimilar 
^^ figure.*' 

We have obferved, (V. Mechanics) that children 
fliould ha.ve feme general idea of mechanics before they 
go into the large manufactories ; this can be given to 
them from tiipe to time in converfation, when little 
circumftances occur which naturally lead to the fub- 

jea. 

(November 30th, 1795.) S — ^rr faid he liked the 
beginning of Gay's fable of ^^ The man and the flea** 
very much, but he could not tell what was meant by 
^e crab's crawling befide the coral grove, and bearing 
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the ocean roll dove. " The ocean cannot roll above, 
^^ can it, mother ?" 

Mother. ^^ Yes, when the animal is crawling be- 
" low he hears the vvatef rolling above him/* 

M r-. ^^ Coral groves mean the branches of co- 

*^ ral which look like trees ; you faw fome at Briftol m 
<c Mr. B 's colleaion." 

The difficulty S found in underftanding '^ coral 

'^ groves'* confirms what has been obfervcd, that chil- 
dren fhould never read poetry without its being tho- 
roughly explained. (V. Chapter on Books.) 

(January 10th, 1795.) S (8 years old) faid 

that he had been thinking about the wind ; and he 
believed that it was the earth's turning round that made 
the wind. • 

M . '^ Then how comes it that the wind does 

*^ not blow always the fame way ?'* 

S . tff Aye, that's the thing I can't make out ; 

^^ bcfidcs, perhaps the air would ftick to the earth as it 
'^ turns round, as threads ftick to my fpinning top, 
'^ and go rpund with it.*' 

(Januar)' 4th, 1795.) As we were talking of the 

king of Poland's little dwarf, S recollefted by 

contraft the Irifli giant whom he had feen at Briftol. 
^^ I liked the Irifti giant very much, becaufe," faid 

S , " though he was fo large he was not furly ; 

** and when my father afked him to take out his flioe- 
^* buckle to try whether it would cover my foot, he 
^^ did not feem in a hurry to do it. I fuppofe he did 
*^ not wifti to fliew how little I was." » 

Children are nice obfervers of that kind of politenefa. 
which arjfes from good nature 3 they may hence learq 
Z4 
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Dwiifi wd gUntu kdiiu to GnUiver*! Travclf. 
S-—- bid never Rtdtfaeoiy batoneof the company 
now five Urn feme ggaenl account of LiUiput and 
^rpbd^gwig. He thouf^ the account of the little 
people more e&tertaming than that of the large onea^ 
. tfie caoii^ of Gulliver's hat by a team of Lilliputian 
hfftttM diverted him; but^ when he waa tiild that the 
9|ieen of Brobdignag't dwarf ftncL Gulliver one day at 
dinnef into a marrow honey S bnAedgrmvey and 
laemcd rather fhocked than amufed; be faid^ '^ It 
*^ muft have almoft fufiixated poor Gulliver^ and muft 
'' hiEve fpoilcd his clothes." S—-*^ wondered of wbat 
doth they could make him new dothes^ becaufe the 
ploth in Brobdignag muft have been too thicky and as 
thick as a board. He alio wiflied to know what {ot% 
pf g^s was ufed to glaze the windows, in Gulliver's 
wooden houfe ; '^ becaufe^" ^faid he^ '' their common 
*' glafs muft have been fo thick that it would not have 
*^ been tranfparent to Gulliver/' He thought that 
Gulliver muft have been extremely afraid of fetting his 
fmall wooden houfe on fire. 

M . " Why more afraid than we are ? His 

'* houfe was as large for Gulliver as our houfe is for 
*« us.'* 

S . *' Yes, but whatanakes the fire muft have 

•' hctn/o much lai^r ! One cinder, one fpark of theirs 
** would have filled his little grate. And how did he 
^' do to read their books ?" 

S was told that Gulliver ftood at the topmoft 

line of the page, and ran along as faft as he read till 
he got to the bottom of the page. It was fuggefted^ 
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ihat Gulliver might have ufed a diminiihiiig glafs. 
S - immediately exclaimed, *^ How entertaining it 
'^ muft have been to him to look through their tele- 
^^ fcopes !" An inftance of invention arifing from . 
antraft. 

If the converfation had not here been interrupted^ 

S would probably have invented a greater variety 

of pleafures and difficulties for Gulliver; his eagemefs 
to read Gulliver's Travels was increafed by this con- 
verfation. We fliould let children exercife their in- 
vention upon all fubjefts, and not tell them the whole 
of every thing, and all the ingenious parts of a ftory. 
Sometimes they invent thefc, and are then interefted 
to fee how the real author has managed them. Thus 
children's love for literature may be increafed, and the 
activity of their minds may be exercifed. " Le fecret 
*^ d'ennuyer," fays an author * who never tires us, 
^^ Le fecret d'ennuyer eft celui de tout dire." This 
may be applied to the art of education. (V. Attention^ 
Memory, and Invention.) 

(January 17th, 1796.) S . *^ I don't undef- 

" ftand about the tides." 

H (13 years old). ^^ The moon when it comes 

^^ near the earth draws up the fea by the middle ; at- 
'^ trafts it, and as the middle rifes, the water nms 
^^ down from that again into the channels of rivers.'* 

S . '^ But — Hum ! — the moon attrafts the fea; 

^' but why does not the fun attraft it by the middle as 
'^ well as the moon ? How can you be fure that it is 
'^ the moon that does it ?" 

Mr. . *^ We are not fure that the moon is the 

^^cauCe of tides." 

^ Voltaire. 
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^ We fluiuld never forot any fyftem upon the belief of 

children j bat wait till they cati undcrlland all the ar- 

/ ' giinwnti en <Mch fide of the qucHion, 

(January ISth, t796,) S (9 years old). " Fa- 

.^ *' I her, I have (hough 1 of a reafon for the wind's 

* '* titovi. mg. When there has been a hot funfhiny day, 

'* and when the ground has been wet, the fun attrafts 
** a gneat deal of vapour : then thai vapour mud have 
*' room, fo it muft pu(h a^'ay fome air to make room 
** for iifclf : hcfidcs, vapour fwelb with heat, fo it 
" muft have a gtfat gnat deal of room as it grows hot- 
'* Ut and hotter ; and ihe njoving the air to mdcc way 
** for it mud tnakc wind." 

Ii ift probable, that if children are not early taught by 
nite words which they eantiot underftand, they will think 
for thcmfclves ! and, howcvLT ftrange their incipient 
ihcoricfi may appear, there is hope for the improve- 
ment ot children as long as their minds are active 

* (February 13th, 1796.) S . ^' Ho\\^ do phy:^ 

*' ficians try new medicines ? If they are not fure 
" they will fucceed, they may be hanged for murder, 

\ *' mayn't they ? It is cruel .to try f^^w f/Af;« meant 
" medicines) on animals ; befides, all animals are not 
" the fame as men. A pig's infide is the mod lik^ 

^ '** that of a man. I remember my father (hewed U3 

** the mfide of a pig once.'* 

Some time afterwards, S * inquired what was 

meant by the circulation of the blood. '^ How are we 
'* fure that it does move ? You told me that it doesn't 
" move after we die, then nobody can have feei> it 
** really moving in the veins ; that beiating thaj I fe^l 
" in my pulfe does not feel like any thing running 
'^ backwards and forwards ; it beats up and down.'* 
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The lady to whom S- addrelTed thefe qucftioiaa 

and obfervations unfortunately could not give him any 
information upon this fubjeft, but (he had at ]t3& the 
prudence or honefty, to tell the boy that ^^ flie did not 
^* know any thing about the matter/* 

S (hould have been (hewn the circulation of the 

blood in fifhes ; which he might have feen by a hmt 
crofcope.. 

Children's minds turn to fuch inquiries.; furely, if 
they were intended for phyficians^ thefe are the mo- 
ments to give them a tafte for their future profeffion, 
byaflbciating pleafure with inftruftion, andconneffing 
with the eagernefs of curiofity the hope of making dif- 
coveries ; a hope which all vivacious young people 
ilrongly feel. 

(February l6th.) S — — objefted to that fable of 
Phaedrus in which it is faid, that a boy threw a flone 
at iEfop, and that jEfop told the boy to throw a (lone 
at another paflenger, pointing to a rich man. The 
boy did as -^fop defired, and the rich man had the 
boy hanged. 

S faid, that he thought that ^fop (hould have 

been hanged, becaufe jEfop was the caufe of the boy's 
fault. 

How little fuited political fables are to children. This 
fable, which was meant to fliew, we fuppofe, that the 
rich could not, like the poor, be infulted with impu- 
nity, was quite unintelligible to a boy (nine years old) 
oifimple underftanding. 

(July 19th, 1796.) Amongft ^^ Vulgar errors^'* Sir 
Thomas Browne might have mentioned the common 
notion, that if you take a hen and hold her head down 
to the grouiid^ and draw a circle of chalk round her^ 
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tkt will be Mchanted by this magical operation (o that 
flie cannot ftir. We determined to try the erperiment, 
for which Dr. Johnfon would have laughed at us^ as 
he laughed at Browne * for trying ^Ube b^ptUfs experU 
*^ment** about the magnetic dials. 

A hen's head was held down upon a ftone flag, and 
a chalk line was drawn before her ; (he did not move. 
The fame hen was put into a circle of chalk that had 
been previoufly drawn for her reception ; her head 
was held down according to the letter of the charm^ 
and (he did not move ; line or eirde apparently opera- 
ted alike. It was fuggefted (by A ) that perhaps 

the hen was frightened by her head's being held doWn 
to the ground, and that the chalk line and circle had 
nothing to do with the buflnefs. The hen was carried 
out of light of the magic line and circle, her head was 
held down to the ground as before ; but when the per- 
fon who had held her gently withdrew his hand (he did 
noi move. She did not for feme indants recover from 
her terror; or, perhaps, the feeling of preflure feem- 
ed to her to remain upon her head after the hand was 
withdrawn. 

Children who are accuftomed to doubt, and to try 
expLTiments, will not be dupes to ** Vulgar errors.'* 

(July 20th, 1790.) S (between 9 and 10), 

when he heard a lady propofe to make ufe of a fmall 
glaf> tumbler to hold pomatum, made a face expreffive 
of grt^ift difguft; he was begged to give a reafon for 

h:< diilike. S :*faid it appeared to him dirty and 

liiij^roeable to put pomatum into a tumbler out of 
'^^ hich we are ufed to drink wine or water. 

* V. J<NmK}a*s Lif« of Birowoc. 
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' 'We have obfanred^ (V. C3iq>ter ob'Ttfte and Itna* 
filiation) that children otay early be led to refleA upon 
riie caufe of their taftes* 

(July «4th, 1796.) S— obfcwed, thaf^^lachry- 

^^ mal fack is like Aboulcafem's cup, (in the PerSan 

tales). It ia emptied and fiNi^agai^bf itfelf ; though 

<^f it, is emptied ever to often^ it continues full." 

.. The power of reafoning had heeh^move cultivated in 

S than the tafte of wit or allulion^ yet it feems hia 

tQUjLd was not defieSlVe in: that quicknefb pf icizuig re- 
femblances which may lead to wit. He was no( praifed 
for the lachrymal fack, and Aboulcafeni's cup. (V. 
Chapter on Wit and judgment.) 

(Auguft 3d, 1796.) C — — (11 years old), after 
ihehM heard a defcription of a^ne engine, \ laid, ^< I 

want to read the defbiiption of - the JSre. en^ne ovei; 

again, for whilft my father was defcribing one par- 
^' ticular part, I reooiteded fomething that Thad heard 
^^ before, and that tobk my attentioii quite away from 
^^ what he was faying. Very often whpn I am liften- 
*' ing, (bmething that is laid piits me in mind of fopie- 
^^ thing, and then I go on thinking of fbat, and I can>- 
'^ not hear what is faid any longer^*' 

Prebeptors (hould, Uften to the pbieryati<Hi& that their 
pupils make upon their own minds ; this remark of 
C : fugge&ed to us fome ideas that have been de- 
tailed in the *^ Chapter on Attention.'* 

(Auguft ift, 1796.) S , who had been tranf- 

lating fome of Ovid's Metamorphofes to his father, 
exclaimed, ^^ I hate thofe ancient gods and goddeftes, 
^^ they are fo. wicked ! I wifh I was Perfeus and had 
*^ his. fhield, I would fly up to heaven and turn Jupi- 
^^ter, and Apollo, and Venus intoftone; thai they 
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'< would be tooiicavyto ftay in heaven^ arid (Hey 
** would tumbledowoi to earth ; and then they would 
** be (lone ftatues, and we (hould have much finer fta- 
*^ tucs of Apoll6 and Venus than any they have now 
« at Rome." 

(NovembiT 8th, 1 79ft) The following are the 
'* Curio/hifs of Liitratun^** which were promifed to 
the reader in the chapter upon grammar and claflical 
literature. 

Tranflation from Ovid. The Cave of Sleep (JirJI 
edition.) 

** No watchful cock Aurora's beams invite ; 
** No, dog or goofe, the guardians of .the night.** 

Dog aiid goofe were objeAed to, and the young author 
changed theni into dogs and geefe. 

*' No herds nor flocks, nor human voice is heard j 
" But nigh the cave a ruJlUng fpring appeared.'* 

When this h*nc was read to S lie chanced the 

epithet ru/tling into gliding. 

" And with foft murmurs faithlcfs flccp invites, 
•' And there the flying part again dcllgljts ; 
*' And near the door the noxious poppy grows, 
" And Iprcads his ilecpy milk at daylight's dole.*' 

S was now rcqucftcd to tranflatc the beginning 

of the fcntcnce, and he produced thcfe lines : 

" Far from the fun there lies a cave forlorn, 

" V\hich Sol's bright beams r^/zV enter eve nor morn." 

Cant was objcftcd to. Mr. afkcd S whiit 
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w^ the literal Englifti. S firft faid not^ and then 

mr I and he corre£led his line^ and maide it 

"Which Sol's bright beams nor vifits eve nor morn." 

Afterwards : 

** Far I n a vale there lies a cave for lorn, 

" Which Pboebas never epters eve Qormora,** . 

After an interval of a few days the lines were all read 
to the boy, to try whether he could farther correift 
them. ; he defired lo have the two following line&'left 
out: .. 

^* No herds, nor flocks, no human voice is heard, 
" But nigh the cave a gliding fpring appeared/* 

And in the place of them he wrot^' | 

^.No flocks nor herds didurb the. filent plains, 
** Within the facred walls mate quiet. reigns.*-' 

Inftead of the two following, 

" And with foft murmurs faithlefs fleep invites, 
*' And there the fljing paft again delights," 

S defired his faretary to write, 

" But murmuring Lethe foothing fleep invites, 
'* In dreaips again the flying pa& delights." 

Inftead of 

" And near the doors the noxious poppy grows, 
" And fprieads his fleepy milk at daylight's dofe,** 
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inrs^ bectfdAi ke tlMiglit'tlie em hid Ad dooit ^ y* 

*" Fhxn milky floweri that near Oe caveni gmir« ^ 
«« Night fcatten the colbaed fleep bdoir.'' 

We fliall iioCaMklDs Af fiihher a{kdDg]r forlrilbrtiiig 
d theft cMKAiMt^ bAttrft^, hivft^^^ 
If efpUincd our motives. (V. Phwter oa Gnqmnar 
•aidiafficaltiUtiw;)^ ^ :i^^.;x.r ;•«;,: 

' '(llfehrw A theal^WpiVaffe^^ 

chilSfen, and they a^Eed a ritdeplay:'i;irii^ 
w»e. pidled down afterwaTdi^ S— ^ — wa« extreMet^ 
&riy toftfc Arwh^ile^tbsal^ nnilh |. ]^e]|^lij||ecQeded 
as an aAfMr^. an^l^ ii^^M^t^havt ai^^ 
His &ther did not mfh that he fliould become ambidw 
oos of excdiing iAHhli ^ftX'^ytSiBkxM, bedanlb, it 
might have turned his attention away from things of 
more confluence; artd, \i he had be«h ihueh'ap* 
plauded for his tklenl, he woufd, pethaps, Havt Beew 
over ftimulated. (V. Chapter on Vanity and Ambition.) 

The way to turn this boy's mind away "from its 
prefent purfuit, was to give him another objed/ not to 
blame or check him for the natural expreffibn of his 
tiafties. It is difficult to find objefts for children who 
have not cultivated a tafte mr lit^uture ; but infinite 
variety can be found for ihofe who have acquired this 
happy tafte. "- 

Soon after S had exprefled his ardent ^ei^ifli to 

have another play performed, the trial of fome poor 
man in the neighbourhood happened to be mentioned, 
and it was faid, that the crfminsd hadtbe difoiee of 
either going to Botany-bay, or being haagiscii' - 
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S — - idk«d how that could be, « I didn't think/' 
'* faid he, that a man could have two puniftiments; 
'^ Can the judge change the punifhmeat ? I thought it 
•' wa« fixed by the law.'* 

Mr. told S that thefe were fenfible quef- 

tions, and ad he fawtbat the boy's attention was fixed, 
he feized the opportunity to give him fome general 
idea upon the fubjed. He began with telling S— — 
the manner in which a fufpefted perfon is brought be- 
fore a juftice of the peace* A warrant and committal 
were defcribed ; then the manner of trying criminals ; 
what is called the court, the jury, 8cc. th« crier of the 
court, and the forms of a trial; thereafpn why the 
prifoner when he is aiked how be will be tried ? an- 
fwers, " By God and my country ;" this led to an 
acbount of the old abfurd fire and water ordeals, and 
thence the advantages of a trial by jury became more 
apparent by comparifon. Mr. — — • told S - ■■■ why 
ft 18 called impanelling a jury, and why the jury are 
c^ed a pannel ; the manner in which the jury gave 
Aeir vehiift ; the duty of the judge, to ium up the 
evidence, to explain the law to the jury. ** The judge 
•* is by the humane laws of England always fuppofed 
•* to be the protcftor of the accufed : and now, S-— , 
** we are come round to ycrur queftion 5 the judge 
** cannot make the puniihment more feverej but when 
•* tlheputiifliment is fine or imprifonment, the quantity 
** or duration of thepunifliment is left to hisjudgmcni. 
*^ The king may remit the punifliment entirely ; he 
•* may pardon the criminal 5 he may, if a man befen- 
*< ttnced to bt hanged, give him his «hoi^ whochcr 

Vol. UL A a 
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«<^ *iD be hMgBd or Mtj^iirtadLfV .(Bi^ywonl m» 

«r die pniJfhmeiity whi^inaytllekkig? IthiakHit it 
'' feiy «ta)«ft dwt the kbg ftoald htvefnob apoivtr^ 
^beetdcj if h* ehanget die pmiifliment fbr oiie- 
^tUnn^ «by mayn't he for «i(»tliera^««ioth«rji^^ 

Mr. •— -. ^^I am mdiafd lo Wiwe, wf dear; 
«S ■ » thatUUfer the good of a ilate that a Idng 
VftottUlMwe {nth a power; but! am not bat. x| 
«< ady mdividiud. flioidd have this power, I thiidc it. 
*^ mat ft JUy trufad to a long » beoaufe, anhehaano 
^^con|ia£Kon with thainfividoab who art triads aahe 
^'doeanotUve aacioiigft then% he ia notiblfaddeaa 
^'judgea a^d jurymen might be to be prqndiccda^. to Jm^ 
^^inflnfMcd by peribnal revenge^ fnendlhip, or pity^ 
^^ When he pardons^ he it fuppofed to pardon without 
*^ any perfonal motives. But of all this^ S ■ ^ you 
^' will judge for yourfelf when you fiudy the law. I 
<^ intend to .take you with me to , next affizea 

<^ to hear a trial.*' 

S " looked fully as eager to hear a trials as he 
had done^ half an hour before^ to a& a play. We 
Ihould mention, that in the little play in which he had 
MiSttd he had played the part of ajuftice of thepeace, 
and a fort of trial formed the bufinefe of the play ; the 
ideas of trials and taw^ therefore^ joined readily with 
his former train of thought. Much of the fuccefs-of 
education depends upon the preceptor's feizing thefe 
flight connexions. It is fcarcdy poffible to explain thig 
fully in writing. 

(February 25th, 1797») S— — was reading in 
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^'EveningtatHcmie'' thefiiayof ^AfriendiiinKd 
*^ is a friend indeed/' 

^^ Mr. G. Conuih having railed a moderate fortune 
'^ and being now beyond tKe meridian of lifSs, he Uit t 
^^ftrmig difirt of retomii^ to hb native coontry/' 

S '. ^^ How much better that is than to fay he 

^^ felt an hrre/jftikU defirtj or an infufptrtaUeJefire^ as peo« 
^^ pie fometimes fay in books/' 

Our pupila were always permitted to flop when they 
were reading aloud, to make n^utever remarics they 
pleafed upon whatever books they read« They did not 
by this method get through ib many books as other 
children of their age lifually do 3 but their tafte ■ for 
reading feemed to increafe rapidly. (V. Books.) 

(Mairch 8th, 1797-) H (U) told us that he 

jremembered feeingi when he was five years old^ fome 
{mppets p^ed up by a fhowman iii a triangular box^ 
*^ and for fome time afterwards," faid H ^ ^^wheii 
^^ I faw- my father's triangular hat^box, I expefted 
'^ puppets to come but of it. A &w daya ajgo^ I met 
^^ a man with a triangular box upon his head^ and 1 
^^ thought that there were puppets in the boXk" 

. We have taken notice of this propeiifity in children 
to believe that particular are general caufes, alid we 
have endeavoured to (hew how it afle£U the temper^ 
and the habits ofreafoning. (V; Temperi and Wit 
and Judgment.) 

(March 27th, 1797.) Mr. fhew^ littl* 

W (3 years old) a watch, and afked him if \^ 

.ihoiight it was aiive* 

W -. '' Yes/' 

Mr» — ~, ^^ Do you think that fire is alive Y\ 
AaH 
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Mr.r— ^(tl^ c^ld was fiu^up^. fii di6 ,^ M^^* 

. W — > ''Ye?." "■ '' *'' 

:fcaiw?*V.. / ■■■/ '' " ■ ^•^". 

D(rr^# ifi^tlkiil^tt Mitiiw^ by 
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:«Mhah£t iOt tiibd^t tbit tbii Wiich''Wb ^M^ 'Sib ft 

j^ hferfclf, Ih6 faid that the wAtch vvas hotwire. 

This qiieftioh was afked to try ^hethek- Reid was 
fight ih his cohjeAiire as to the anfwerd a child Wbutd 
|;i^e to fiieh A qutilioh, (V. Reid's fcffays on the Iii- 
telleaual Pbweys of Man.) 

We fre<iuently fay> that flowers, &c. are 3ead: we 
fliould explain to children that there are two kinds of 
life; or rather, that the word life is ufed to exprefs Wo 
ideas; vegetable life, and animal life. 

(July 1797.) Little W (3 years old) was 

ihewn Mifs B *s beautiful copy of the Aurora fur- 
"jgend of Guido, The car of Apollo is encircled by the 
daiusing hours, fo that its fhape is not feen, part of 
one wheel only is vifible between the robes of the dan- 
cing figures. Wb afced little W— - why thkt ftian 
(pointing to the figure of Apollo in his invifible car) 
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looked fo mnch higher up in the air than the other 
people ? 

W . *^ Becaufe he is in a trarriage ; he i^ fitr 

*^ ting in a carriage." 

We pointed to the imperfeft wheel, and aflced if he 
ki^ew what that was; he immediatdy anfwered, ^^Yes, 
" the whed of the carriage." We wanted to fee whe- 
ther the imagination of a child of three years old would 
fupply the invifible parts of the car^ and whether the 
wheel and horfes, and man holding the reins, would 
fugged the idea of a phaeton. (V. Chapter on Tafte 
and Imagination.) 

We fhall not trefpafs upon the reader's patience with 
any more anecdotes from the nurferj-. We hope, that 
candid and intelligent parents will pardon, if they haVe 
difcovered any defire in us to ^x-W/// our pupils. Wc 
may miftake our own motives, and we do not pretend 
to be perfectly impartial judges upon this occafion ; 
but we^ have hoped, that only fuch converfations or 
anecdotes have been produced as may be of fome ufe in , 
Pradical Education. From converfation, if properly 
managed, children may learn viith eafc, expedition, 
and delight, a variety of knowledge ; and a (kilful 
preceptor can apply in converfation all the principles 
that we have laborioufly endeavoured to make intelli* 
gible. 
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_^- — , — liaw it enforai obedicaoe . 1^ 9166 

Affocmtions of Ideas form tftfio -« iS, j jy 

— * caufe terror .^ ^ |ii^ i^q 

— -- faUe oiiei> bow to be .^ , 

broken ■ " ' ■ . jSji. |^ 

. {xyverofibRiiinjgtheiii : i 

YAriei in different minds «—• ' id^. 87# 18} 

Attend to one ihlng fttbtfane — * i« ll7-i-»IM 

Att-ntion may be commaaded bj cboioe of 

language — — . ,..»• j^ iji 

Attcnlbu — i -^-» K I39f Am 

> I — — ebrateroa — — • ^ i» iiL il^ 

, *■ railed bjr aflbciatioa ' ' «» (^ t%% 

,■ I — tranfition of .~ . ',<— . I« 'xj8 

■■■ fln^lh. bow to be ooaittged i, 141 

i of Vivacious children •— >* 15 1 

■ — abfiraaioii of — i, iCjp 173 

Bacoo — ' — U 3^ 

— - — * on the difeafet of the mmd -^ i^ 1^4 
«.^— on the manner in which we Idim 

and teach — — — h lit 

,m^ — d' drine of rifing in the woi|d — - i, . 343 

Bailey^t Phaedros — — — ii, aaf 

Ba loons — -^ -r ^iii^ lao 
Barbauld, Mrs. remarks 09 her Leflbns for 

Children — — — H* . 81 

— a good line of hers — ii^ 64 

». compfired t A waiting maid i^ 190 

Barnes 1^1^ hi^ ^iTay on iinaginatioii ^- Ki^ 128 

Barnet, Mr. in Moore's £dward --• ij, 15 

Barn w til* Gtorge, a moia) drama — iii« 146 
Bofon of bread and milk^ child ren fighting 

for — — — il, 14 

Baftillc, fiery of officer confined in «- iii» 241 

Baubles, female lafte for -r- — vi, 2^4 
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Vol. Page 

Bayle — — — i. 17$ 

3Beccaria explains the nature of ptiniihnient l, 351/ 26J 

Beddoes, Dr. on the nature of mathemad* 

cal evidence — — H; 284. 

Belief upon tnift — — i, ^^i 

■ reafons for to be required — iii, 23 J 

Berington's life of Abel 11 3rd — — ii, 20 

Berkeley, on maihcmatical evidence — ii, 28c 

Berquin's Children's friend — — ii, gg 

Berthollet*s chemiflry —* — * i, iic 

Bird-wittcd — — — i, ^J 

Bird- witted children — -^ »* i?4. 

Black, Dr. — — — iiJ, ^Ji 

Blackftone — — i, 3^,^ 35^ 

B]air*8 ledures — — . — ij^ ,g^ 

Block, ii]^ iignifications of > j, n^ 

Bludgeon men _ — _ i^ ^g;. 

Blue-beard _ _ _ m^ j^ 

Bogdochan — — — ^* 377 

Boileaii^ his love of free will — — i, 37J 

Bombaft _ — iii, ,^j 

Books, chapter on — ii, St 

— — paflages from, to be fclefted — ii, j jj 

'■ - children to fldp what they do not 

underftand — — «. ii, X2t 
children beft judges of what tires 

them — » —m .11. 11 1 2* 
Boothby, Sir Brooke, his excellent epitaph 

on Algernon Sidney — — iii, |q^ 
Borrowing and paying, in fubtradion, ex- 
plained — _ « 51^ 2l5 
Bolamc garden — — ii, ^o, 232 

Bourgeois, Perc 1 — i, lit 

Boverick, his landau drawn by a flea — iii, 12% 

Boy, deaf and dumb — i, Jz 

Brebeuf, hi ^o epigrams on a painted lady iii', J24 

Bucket for afhes — . iii, jq^ 

Buffon — - — i, 50, 86 
— — — how often he tranfcribed the ''Epo- 

*' ches de la Nature" — U iKt 

Buffon tormented by field mice — ii^ «, 
■■■ " difplaying letters of a prince and 

emprefs _ _ _ ij^ 5 

Burke — — _ i^ ,g^ 

Butler's Arithmetical Qntflions 11' ^t 

^Butterfly _ _ _ "; J^J 

Buzzi, Sigpor di—catarad — _ iii^ ^J 




Cap. (hell capi ibal '»*'■ ^* — ». 

*^'' ''"r",n« "■• U rain. «t» «v><l aog.- J: 

Chappc, Abbe de, tranin » _ — !!■ 

Cliapt»l — V 

Chapter of '^"'g'' , , __ — li 

Pb»'»^ tif :S«« «ot to be fpoUen of_ . 

^ Q% fixed "T..^ — 1' 

Cbanly ^ ^^ — ^\ 

a>aHcsi2ib , ^ i;) 

, <5th of France ^__^ __ u 

^, id, epitaph oa ^] ^~^ — ii 

dc Moor "^7^ f — i 

^^!:l!L*'S?J co^buS chronology^ ^ 

g.^g.3pby, and biograpby — _ j^^ 

CbathttO, lord "^ _^--,^ Mf . i 

^Bcroiftry, chapter OQ JlT: — . 

^^ ^ lauguagc ot ^ .eachine it t^ 

^- ' - familiar mo de ot l eaciwi^ ^ 

!^\olution '■"^--- r 

SSSSUlncbea4^«rciHl- 

precipitation 

volaOUty -^ 

acid and alkali ^ 

laU, chemical ^J^ 

expcrimentg ^ '^ 

Che«?tfieldian fyftem ---^ 

9J»e«^eW%lcttw» 




INDEX. 

Child, an only child generally fpoiled — 

' — L laughing, turned to child crying 

Children, Mihorcan — — 

« how made good fpinners — 

^ ■ ' — when you want them not to hear 

what is faid, lend titem away _ 

reaFon well 



Chimney, what is meant by a chimney on 

fire — ' ' _ 

Chinefe language — -* 

Choice, to be allowed to children — 
Chou, fignification.«> of — — -• — 

(JhronoJogy and hiftbry — ii, 

i__ learned by role Toon forgotten ii, 

fcifce, fable oF — 

Claifefi, at puLlic fchuols — — - 

Claiiical literature « «-. 

" > • ■ " allufiuns . — .. 

Cl^rl{^^ their memories — — 

Coacb and fix ■ i — . 



— -not fweet repenting in one 

CGiGcidenciesj children fond of remarking 
them .- — >^ — . 

• fhould be taught to 



reafob abotil them 
Colin and Lucy ■ .. 

Collins's ode to fear « »^ 

Coloured ihaduw^i — , - ■» .. 

Colquhoan, police of metropolis — 

Coinbtn^iions of children — — 

CommautSs iliould be as'few as poflible — 
Com meni tis s Vi fible Wo;ld — 

tT'-'mpanv. good, what — -— 

CoiQparifons — « Jx 

how children may be taught 

tofurm ht^rn . .«. 

rMTiiplaifatice not always good temper * — 

'Comus ■ ■ « ■ _ 

Coudillac i, 9^, 108, 116, 

— ^ art de Penfer • — 

■ rertarks on ■■ ii, 141 

on granr.niar 



— art « f reafoning . 

-^ on identical propofitions iii^ 

Confcaionary a branch of chemiliry 

'ConfMcnce, how to obtain , ..^ 
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j66 INDEIL 

Vol. fait 

Cbnfcience «■ ■ "" ' ■■ — i* 37* 
Cdntmdidion and love of free»wilU whfinoe 

they arife >■ ■■' — i, 27? 

Converfation d*Emile — *• — ^ ii, i i 6 

■ ufeful to memorjr — iii, 99 

« ■ advantage of — iii, 1^2, 117 

■ Donfenfica], huitful — lii, 199 
OonverfioD of vanity into pride — li, 64 
Cordeij — — ^ — ii, 223 

Cornelius Nepos i, 339, ii, 224 

Count Caglioftro —— — 1.117 

Count Fathom . ■ . — i, 336^ 
Countenance, expreffion of it to be attended 

to — i-— ^— i, 104 

Countefs l^ Motte, — — . — . i^ nj 

Coura d*£tude, Condillac .— •— ii, 141 

Courfe of Ciaflical iludy •-« .;. ij^ ^22 

CSourtiera compared to children — i, 136« 379 

Credulity in children no mark <^ fdly -^ iii» a2c 

" prefervation againft — iii, 238 

Criticifm ■ — — ^ ii. 17^ 

■ children (bmetimes good critics iii« 247 

Cruelty, prefervativet againft — — ii, 27, 33 
Cubes, with numbers infcribed on them, 

ufeful in teaching arithmetic — ii, 252 

■ ■ they lead to the idea of fquaring 

and cubing numbers — _ ii, 252 

■ mode of ufing them — — ii, ib. 
Curiofi ties of literature — i, 159, iii, 63, 240 
Cuzzona, linger, her extravagance — iii, 274 
Cyropaedia — — — *> 3*5 

C}'ru8 — ii, 79 

— 8 judgment J two coats — •— iii, 243 

D 

D'Agucfleau, chancellor of France *- i, 171 

Dancing •— iii, .21 

D*Arblay, Mrs. her Camilla — ii, 22, iii, 279 
Darwin, Dr. difagreeable fenfations how 

relieved •*- i, 125 

■ boy riding on a gold-headed 

cane — — - — i. 13^ 
* on changing the obje^ of 

ftudy — : — — i> 17a 
' critical remarks in Botanic 



Gaiden — — — ii, 50? 



Darwin, Dr. his worksxpafiages from lobe 

fele^cd for 'young people — 

*— — — — ingenious remark of his — 

----——— on ambition — — 

■ account of a boy's antipathy 

toflargeon ■ — 

- antipathies agatnftfpiders and 



frogs — 



intuitive analogy 



DeafnefSy Cicero's confolation for — 

Deceit, temptations ihould be avoided — 

' habit of — 

Dedudions fdlow comparifon — — 

'Definitions __ .^ 

. Deinc^ogy ........... ... 

Demir-baih, head of iron ♦ — — 

Demonllration oppofed to analogy — 

_— Condillac -*- — 

Defcartes 



his flower garden — - 



Defcription, how children may be taught to 

defcribe — — 

DefcriptioQ, highelc flyle, on what it de~ 

.Defcriptions ; three defcriptions of evening 

by children ■■ ■ — 

Dliiderata of fciences, young people ihould 

know ■' ■'■' — 

Diamonds, fcales for weighing — 

Didionary — — — 

— ^ Johnfon's — — 

Dilemma _ — 

Dionyiius a bad fchoolmafler — • 

■ his love of fympathy — 

— his method of adorning the floors 

of his palace — • — 

Difappointments, their efleds on the tcmpor 
Difc(»vede8, what powers neceflary to makie 

Di (fillers, battles between them and revenue 

officers ■ — — .^m 

Diviiion, the Italian method of arrangement 
preferred — — — — -— 

DoddiDgton*s diary — — — *— 
Donoc'i, Mr. palpable geometry — 

Drafts ~ .— — 
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Dnwiar " -UL: ' ' ' 4-** ■ . ' ■■ ^"' 
Dnfn, Tdcontenieaf let of chndtta*^ itt& ' 
. caufc of ill fcuinbuir atii WwkvarOiMif*^ 
Shiol, Vf frightened at the rcund of '*' -^ 
DnVe of BiubtetMrf, i pabpteF ' ; -^' 
Bokeof Burgooif/^bislovttof tFatji' .— 
Pofflb orator" — " -^ •'•v^:^ 

I>mice» Pope*t receipt to make on<t '^^^ 

t>^ich bum fome of their fpi^ t^ enhftiijS^ : 
theDriceoftheveinainUer ' ' /-^ 

^- '. ■ ' E 

Siting, children flioold be* tmgtit to'eM^ 

aeatij ^ ^^ _ ~~* i* I9^ 

■ not to be made a rtwirE ^ — * 1, tyS 

■ ■ let chndren eat what ihtH^r^^ft— }, |m 
XdnciUonbad, eaufeof crsm^a . ^- T^ jfj 

JMncatJOP poBic and private, chapter on ^ — ^ 1?^j i^ 
Idwi^rdi, Bixan, Hiliory of Weft Indicia h 3^8, ul, 1&S7 

Zconooiy, — ^ — iii, 374^ 2^0 

" ^ ' ■■' ttoToqiifined to moncf . ' -^ i J i j a pr 5 

. order heceflar/ to 5sJ*' '.:",^-^* iii, 376 

'.* how to teach ^«." - • _^ j|;^ ^j^^ jgj 

fUganC £xtra£ts — — — ' il. 118 

Elgin, earl of, bis fons ~ — t, 405 

Eloqueoce and reafoning joined -— iii, 144 

Elwes, Mr. — iil, 185.245 

his huntfman -^ — — i, 170 

Emperor of fiarbary raiiing a perpendicular 

Emulation — .' 

Enemy, indefinite ufe of this word ' — 
Vfu field's Speaker — — — 

Englifh compoiiiion — — 

Ennui produces ill humour — — 

.Entbuiiafm ueceifary to poets painters, and 

'hcYoes — 

•—when dangerous — 

" how excited for wealth or . 

power — ' — — 

Envy — ,— . .^ 

Epea pteroenta — — — . 

Epigrams, — *^ ..« 

£<jni vocation; habits of how to be broken — , 
Erudition — — . •— 

Eiiimaux, in London — « "^ * -«r 
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INDEX. 

^ilimdtes, habit of making them forms the 
judgn)cnt " ' — ' — 

Evening, three defcriptions of, by children 
Evenings at Home i, 256, ii, 11^, 121, 

JEvidence, difficult to judge of its truth — 
Euphrofyne, iniftrcfsof Alexey Petrovich 
Europa, Darwin'»iicfcription of — 

Exercife, mental, neceffary — — 

Exercifes, learning new ones — — 

Exhibitions, better to let children fee, than 
hear of them — - — — 

Experience, its cfFc6t^ -— — 

*-— — ' artificial coixiTe of — 

7—— how it itiiproves judgment -^ 

Experiments, lit for children — — 

■ in chcmiftry and dyeing — 

-« Dr. Percival's Manchefter 

fociety — , — r * — 

Dr. Wairs Manchefter fociety ' 



Dr. Prieftiey*d 

■ ■— ■ Dr. Hooke's 



^. Lord Brereton's — 

■ ' • with the Panorganon — ii 

■ • ■ ■ when ufelefs to repeat them 

r neceffary to teach prudence 

Extravagance — — — 

F 

Falfehood, cure of propettfity to -^ 

Family fociety, children (hould be adnniitted \ 

into — — — — 
Farrier, in Scotland, how punifhed for 
pricking a horfe's foot — -^ 
t'athers fhould treat fons With confidence — 
Fear, in young children how to be pre- 
vented U-, «;« 

— — 2| bad governing principle — 

Fell, Dr. — -^ >^ 

Female education — 

— — accompliftlments^ matters andgover- 

nefles — — — ^ — 

Fenelon, bis candour ufeful to his pupil — * 
Feftina lente — — — 

Fidgetting — -— — 

Fme ladies, their memories — — 

Fire, a child learns not to put his finger into 

Vol. III. fi b 
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Flati, figt, Of ^iKthingi^ what. -r* U jif^, 

'Jlittei7» coDliiDpt for, bow iorpirei — i, gi^ 
Ilea jiMed to a hni^m •<-*.: ' — M, isj. 

Force wicJi which a maa can* draw IboriaoD^' 

ttlly . — —* . — - il^ jao 

Vonnieg in the winA the tdoa of figoMa . 
generated bjrpoiDts or lines in. motioB^ a 
nfefiil exereiM — . • --» \ ii> 



ftankHo, Dr. -* -^ ~ i. 80^ ij^ tri 



-oofirpatiBg — ^* — 1, a4|: 

r 3 note of iBterroyition •^ ii, 10^ 



-ids coodu A of hia own nnderftaod- 



ing' — . — ^ ~ iuySi— 86.' 

' his lifea gDodeunipleof tndufti^' i» i6q 



French academj of fciences ' -^ -^ U^ fSi' 

Itolcram — — : « — ii, 2gt 

Fuller's worthiesof^nglandy trial of membrjr iii> 69 

Fatorej^ how lo teach childien^to tlunlLof It . ixi, i6a 

Calileonfedto^aeadArbfio -* -' — ^ i« ^lyi 

Gsmblitag — — ■ j^ " i ' ^ 



preventatives agalnft . *— Hi» 29^ 

Game, buftbeibnted hj children — - m« 22%^ 

Garcoo, Iriib, taught to deal turf — ^» 3^i 

Garden — — — W 33. 

children ilioiild have fmall ones — i, 2or 

Gaucherie, la, tutor to Heur}' 4th — iii, 100 

Gaultier^ Abbe dc — — • li, 242 

Gazetteer, Brookcs*8 — — ii, 1 40 

Gems and medals — — — iii', 1 j[j^ 

General terms (hould be avoided ^- 1, 1109? 

■ their ufe — — i, 1091 
Gcnerofity, how to excite — ij 406^ toil, 35 
Genius, inventive, defeds accompanying — iii> iiS 
Geniufes, volatile — — — 4, 146- 

■ ' felf taught, their defcAs — iii, 1 19- 
Genlis, Madame de — — i, 122, 346 
Geography and chronology, chapter on — 

learned merely by rote, foon 

forgotten — — — 

Geometry, royal road to — — 

■' chapter on — — 

— » may be taught p'lpably — 
Gerard's effay on genius — --r 
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Gibbon, letter of 1ms — 1- ii^ g^ 

* ■ journal of his ftudics ^— 11,179,182 

' obfcrvations on his mind — iii, 161 

Gil Bias — — 1,336,337 

Girl knocked down, for what — ii, 18 

— and ftrawberrics — — ii, 4^ 

-T — of fix years old at a play — iii, 171 

Globe, new one, portable, naade of lilk — ii, 239 

■ of lath and plaifter — ii, 240 

Gloffaries — — — ii, 224 

Gloucefter gaol — — ' — — i» 385 

Gluttons, all children not — — i, ig'j 

Godwin's Enquirer — . — f^ ^50 

Gov rneire ■ — iii^ 43. — rj 

Grammar and claflical literature, chapter on ii, 184 

Griimmar lio«^ to be taught — ii, 198 — 213 

Gtave faces unrieceilary — — iii, 227 

Gravity, force of ■ — ii, 310 

Gra>*s hymn to advedity — ii, i^i 

Gregory, Dr. bis comparative view — ii, 20 

Gre) VMemoria lechnica — • ii, 23^, iii, yt 

Griflda — i, 25a[ 

Guardian — _. — ii, ng 

Gulliver — — — ii, ijo, no 

Guthrie's Geographical Grammar — ii, 137 

H 

H;'bit of deceit — i, 341 

H^ibit^, cure of bad ones — — h 39i 
^ bad, acquired at home cannot be im- 
mediately cured at fchool — ^** 3^5 
Handktrchiets, bo)! bandkerchieft fhould 

not be kept in tight pockets — i^ 2ci 

Hartley's fy Hem of vibrations — iii, 130 

Ha^, old one — — -^ Jii^ 276 

Health, prudential maxims — • i« 310 

Heberden, Dr. ■ ■ — iii, g^ 

Helvetius — — — iii, 87, i2z 

Henry the 4th of France confidered as a 

fchoolmaHer ■ — */ 13C 

5th, how taught hiftory and 

biography — _ iii, joo 

— hts charader — ii, i^'^ 

Hicroglypbic, tranfitory — — i, y| 
Higgins's Jeflbns on chcmiflry ufeful to 

Gibboa _ — „ iij^ ,5, 
B b 2 



^fx IKDfiSt. 

' Vol. Ptgp 

HiDdoa&rt of dyting ^ ^^ ^— — ii, . 373 

BiftoTf^ detclbbic cbara^crs in — 1/ 338 

Hutrry — — '— •«• IS4 



Hf b. happ7« chiMren nol to be extoUefl for U z55i 

Hogtirtb — -^ • , ,— M».. :^ 

Kogarlh*sanalyfis o[ beauty — B!,' ijS 

■-^ f oor box — ^ ^ - *% '5^ 

Holidajt ~ _ «^ ' j: 375 

Ifotacii GnomoUigia — . «--. iii, p» 

Hook€^ 'Dt. his poUbomoui works '^ — * ' ill, / i%p 
■ cciidod of bit uaderAaDdbg— iiU' ' i io 

f!oDke*s Micrograp^iij — — *• ill^ ij^lj 

Hooper's Rat ioual Uccreaiions .— ^ ' ^f 4^> 

Hope and fci^r / ' — ^' 1, %^AO^ 

HorneTookc — u, apj, 104; % .?4J^ 

■ on intcrjcSions . '. '^ '-— ii!, i 53, 

■ ;« 



Horfe ornoborfe ^^ . . — , if' a 

He undf, king s ilag bound* — 

Hp|]fe£, arrangetnenCfl in them to prevent 
rhildren from keeping company will 



lervantt ■ , ' ' — i^ zoz 

Hadibm —— — — iii, a8$)^ 

Home — — — — ii, 179 

-> ^r-— diflertation on tbe pafRom — - i, '595 

— «-^ cflay on tbe ftandard of tafte — iii, 136 

Hamility, affedation of — — if, 74 
Humour, ill humour how to be counter- 

adcd — — — i^ 245 

Hunger and third, temptations to deceit — i» 310 

Hunter*8 courfe of anatomy ufeful to Gibbon lii^ 1 61 

I 

Ideas pafs rapidly — — i, 1 2e 

Identity and conrGioufnefs — i^ 367 

Identity, CondilIac*8 opinion concerning lii, 236 

Idle man not a good mafter, why — i, 29J 

Idleneffl — -^ i, 247 

Ignorance, our ow n (hould be acknowledged 

wiih candour to our pupt -— iji 181 

Imagioation and fynipathy — " — iii, 156 

*' — Iiatf ilby phiiorophers — iii, 128 

^— ■ power of forming images — ill, 129 

*— perfons of — — ill, 163 

"— regulation of * — . — iii, 171 

Impatience, when cruel — -r *» 357 

Imprudence — — — * . iii, ^07 



INDEX. 

Income of young people — — 

Indian fcreen ■ — 

Indolence how cured — — 

Jodulgence, its efFe6ts upon the temper — 

W F what degrees of it Ihouid be 

allowed — — 
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Solitary board, a gocKi plaything .— t,. jj^ 

Solottnn, cliemical — ■ ■ ,— ji,' ^^ 

Son parting from a good father — ii, 381 

Sopbifm in Cicero deleted by achrld — iii, 225 

Sorbonne* Dr, of, his cafe of confcience i, 2tj 

Sow, eloquent defer! pt ion of — . ii^ ^ 
Space and time, as ufed in mechanics, more puZ' 

zlingtometaphyliciana^hao to the vulgar ti, ^90 

Spain, Idng of, ill humourf^d in Lent — i, 24S 

Speaking in public, remarks on — ii, 2IS 

Spelling, how to teach — — i, ^- 

Spencer's Polymetis " ■ — H, 230 

Spiders of Barbadoes »■. — iii, ig| 

•— : whether they are fond of mufic -^ . iii, 241 

fipblled children, remarks on — i, z^S* *4<5 

-fitar, newfpaper — . — i, i(^ 

Steam engine _« — iii^ jg^ 

Stcmmata Latinitatts, a ufcful bool: — ii, 22a 

Sterne, fecret ot his au of writing — iii, i^ 

Stewart, on the human mind — i» 9? 

— — — his dotjucnce ^ — . {^ j^j 

— on the proceflei of reafoning and inr 

vention — i, iiA 

what he fays on memory — iii, i28 



Stilts, incotivtnience of bombaft compared to ii, 219 
Stimulus of praife to be carefully managed I, 118; ii. 6S 

Stories, improbable " — iii, 225 

Student, Mortimer's, ufeful -*. ii, 1-0 

Sturgeon, boy who acquired antipathy againft iii, ^ta 

Sublime, tafteTor — -^ iii, i-J 

■ ' why not felt by children — iii, 1^^ 

•*- objeaa of, not always terrific iii, ia6 

Subtraftion, explained — — ii, jS 

Buccefg, means of emunng «^ i, i»g 

^^ ia the world, an equivx>cfll phrafe i, ja 

' " ' " ■'■ the proper reward of j^crfcvcrancc i, 1 3-6 
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Saggeftion, language of — — 

Sully and Henry IV. — — 

Sammary ^ — 

Surprifc, why the fame things do not create 
furprife in children and in men — 
Safpenfion^ a figure of fpcech . -^ 
Sweet, 10 naeanings. of in Johnfon's Dic- 
tionary — — — 

Swift/ Dean, his temper -^ 

Sybarite* cona pared witf a Stoic — 
Sylphs, in Rape of the Lock, their namefs 

eafilv remembered, why — — 

Symbols in arithmetic, their ufe — 

Sympathy and Senfibility, chapter on — 

■ management of — — 

■ better reward than praife — 

■ no match for appetite — 
i' and imitation — - — 

T 

Ta6t, meaning of the word — — 

Talents, dependent on each other — 

Tales, Pcrfian — — — 

Tare and tret — — 

Talks — 

Talle and Imagination, chapter on — 

■ ' ■■ prejudices of — — 

— how to form ' — 

— good bocks on tafte ■ — 

for poetry and eloquence — . 

Talles, no reafoning on — — 
Technical memory, how far ufeful, and the 

Technical terms — — 

Temper, chapter on -— 

' of beauties — — 

*■■ ' to be educated by realities — 
may be cotredled by the under- 



dcrftanding 



ihe temper 



Epicurean dodtriue, how it effeds 



command of, a part of prudence 



Temptation 

Tcrm^, new ones to be produced flowly — 

■ to be repeated _ — 

logical, how Icarn.ed — - — 

Terror in young children, how to be pre- vented 
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Teft paper .*"""" """"^ "" 

Them illocles, faying of his — - — 

Theon, a Grecian painter — • — 

Thinking, fatigue ■ — 

Threatening — 

Tiberius had fympathy " — 

Tinoc, to be allowed for in education — 

"nmidity, how to be managed — 

Timotheus - " " * ■ — 

Toby, Uncle — — 

Tom Jones ■ — 

Tooke, Ifon^e ■ ^ ■ — 

Tools for children ■ — 

Top, whipping, Virgil. — — 

Tott, Baron de, boy and toy •— 

Townfcnd's Travels into Spain -^ 

Toy-lhops — 

Tranlition of thought, quicknefs of, called 

genius — '— — 

Trials, artificial trials hurtful — 

— — for children — — 

Tricks, awkward, how to prevent — 

■ — cure of — — 
Trifles not to be made of confequence to 

True Briton, picture of — — 

Truft, when we ihould tnift children — 

Truth, chapter -on *— 

— — neceflary in education — 

. its advantages not obvious to young 

children -— • — — . 

■ ■ — • deviations from truth not always in- 
* tentional in children — — « 

••— — and falfehood, nature of, not under- 
ftood by young children — — 

■■■■■ inhoi n ■ «. 

■■' examples of from real life — 

— — its value, how to be taught to chil- 
dren ■ i— . — 
— — how to be taught — 
' " not learned at public fehools — 

Turks, their pride — 

Tutor, deaf one, makes a dumb child -- 
—-S, change of hurtful — 

Tycho Brahe, aofe loll in a mathctnaticai 
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Wit and judgment, chapter on 
depend on fiiffercnt ha- 
bits, not incompatible — — 
bow to be cultivated — 
■ dangers of 



thofe children not fond of early, who 

have been taught to reafon — 

— engrafted upon judgment — 

Women, temper of great confequence. (p — 

• prudence to be early taught to 
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Wonder and admiration ■ ^— 

Words, to be carefully explained — 

■ to be learned early as well as things 

how acquired — 

— ambiguous , ■ — 

■ fuggt^lling trains of ideas — 

«— and ideas fhould be couneded 

inaccuracy of — — 

> — ^^^ggc&. trains of ideas in reafoning 

World — — 

Writing, letter writing — — 
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Xenophon, military faith — .— i, J39 
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Yellow jacket, ufe of — — i, 385 
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Zeluco, Mr. Transfer — *— iii, 1-78 

S^immermann — i— — — . iii, lyg 
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